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Shick-Shack. Chap. J. M. R. Housekeeper. 
A Story of the Frontier. Illustrated. 


The White Pine Herald. Tom P. Moraan. 
How a Snow Blockaae Helped. 


An Old-Time Locomotive. R. H. Srantey. 
The Early Days of Railroading. Illustrated. 


The Indian Pipe. Rr. Rev. W. H. Hares, 


Its Place in their Religion BisHor oF Soutn Dakota. 


Mechanical Trades. 
The Printing Trade. Seven Illustrations. 


GeorcE Henry BasseETT. 


PRICE -5-CENTS 


The Highland Peasantry. THe Marguis or Lorne. 
With Drawings by H. R. H. Princess Louise. 


Wintering in a Dug-Out. Cuartotre H. Smiru. 
A Brave Woman's Expertences. Part 1. 


Le Parapluie. 4 March and Drill for Festivals. 
The Militia Sailor. ///us. M. A. pe Wore Howe, Jr. 
A Winter Window. Gardening at Home. 


Editorials: A Political Skirmish; Election and Payment 
of Legislators; Liberty Poles; State Exhibits. 


Children’s Page: Christmas Gifts for Children to Make. 
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New England Edition 
The Youth’s 


Advertising Rates, 75 cents per Agate Line. 
Reading Notices, $1.00 per line counted. 


Companion. 


Discounts.— Five per cent. on 100 lines ; ten per cent. 
on 200; fifteen per cent. on 500; twenty per cent. on 500; 
twenty-five percent, on 1000; when bought at one time 

Advertisers buying space in this manner are 
given one year from the date of their order in which to 
use it, and the space can be taken at any time during 
the year, as their business requires—in large or small 
advertisements. 

“Want Advertisements” of not less than three 
lines (24 words), without display, will be inserted for 
Subscribers in this edition of 90,000 copies for $1.50. 
Extra space % cents per line, but not exceeding six 
lines in any one advertisement. 

Included in the class of ** Wants” are Houses 
and Farms for sale or exchange, Schools, Positions 
wanted, Agents, Hotels, Horses and Carriages, Poultry, | 
Farm Produce, Seeds, Plants, Agricultural Implements, 
Music and Musical Instruments, Steamers, Boats, Bicy 
cles, Rubber Stamps, Stationery, Stamps and Coins, and 
any other articles which it is desired to buy or sell. 


Address, NEW ENGLAND EDITION, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


BosTon, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


‘“‘SHIM.”’ 





An old German farmer with whom I boarded | 
for a few weeks while teaching a country school 
some years ago, had a son about sixteen yeass | 
of age, named James. 

His schoolmates always called him ‘‘Jim,”’ and 
his father called him ‘“Shim.’’ I would have 
called him James, but the first time I addressed 
him by that name, he said: 

“TI wish you would not call me by dot sthuck- 
I dond like dot name. 
** So I called him 


up name of ‘Shames.’ 
‘Shim’ is goot enough for me. 
Jim after that. 

Jim was a very fat boy, and of a phlegmatic 
temperament as far as his capacity for study and 
acquiring useful information was concerned, but 
when it came to inventing methods of mischief 
he was the equal in acuteness of any boy I have | 
ever known. 

But there was nothing malicious nor cruel in 
his most practical jokes, and I never knew a boy 
who had greater scorn for whatever bordered on 
falsehood. He was never known to “lie out” of 
anything, and you could always believe what he 
told you. 

But he would not study his lessons. Sometimes 
I thought he could not study, and therefore I 
never felt like complying with his father’s request 
to ‘gif dot Shim von goot vallopin’ efer time he 
dond know his lessons.” 

Had I done so, most of my time during school 
hours would have been spent in ‘‘vallopin’ Shim,” 
and he would have been none the smarter or 
better for such heroic treatment. 

His father, I am sorry to say, ‘‘valloped”’ 
Jim almost every day with no good result. 

Jim and I walked to and from school together 
every day during the few weeks I boarded at his 
home, and I found him to be a most amusing 
companion because of the droliness of his ideas 
and remarks. 

One day Jim was more idle and mischievous 
than usual in school. Indeed an unusual spirit 
of mischief seemed to have taken possession of 
several of the larger boys and girls. They were 
laughing slyly behind books and slates, and I 
had seen one or two paper balls go flying across | 
the room. It certainly would be necessary to 
visit punishment upon certain offending pupils if 
they did not obey my reasonable request that they 
should preserve better order. 

I was on the alert to detect some one in the act 
of firing paper balls or prodding a near neighbor 
with a pin, when the schoolroom door opened | 
quietly and Jim’s father, Mr. Jacob Spitzell, came 
into the room to visit the school. 

I bowed to Mr. Spitzell and motioned to him to 
come forward; but he declined the invitation with 
a shake of his head, and indicated by a wave of 
his hand that he would sit in an unoccupied seat 
near the door. 

So noiseless had been Mr. Spitzell’s entrance, 
that few of the pupils knew that he had come 
into the room. Jim was entirely ignorant of his | 
father’s presence, for at the moment Mr. Spitzell 
entered the schoolroom, the young scamp was 


poor 





engaged in preparations for getting even with a 
boy who had thrown a paper ball at him. 

Rain had fallen during all the night before and 
Jim's boots were covered with sticky black mud. 
Slyly scraping off a quantity of this mud, Jim 
made it into a soft ball an inch and a half or two | 
inches in diameter. The boy for whose benefit 
this mud-ball had been made was sitting near the 
door, while Jim’s desk was in about the centre of 
the room. 

Taking advantage of a moment when he 
thought I was not looking at him, Jim turned 
suddenly in his seat and sent the mud-ball flying 
swiftly toward the boy for whom it was made. 
This boy was on the alert, however, and skilfully 
dodged the ball, which went whizzing by him 


| at a place nearly three hundred miles inland, in 


| sold the pair to the Zodlogical Garden of Nice for 


THE YOUTH’S| 


and, alas for Jim, flattened itself out all over one 
of Mr. Spitzell’s cheeks! 

**Mine fader!”’ cried Jim in dismayed surprise, 
**[—-[—did not know dot—dot 

“Oh, vou Shim!"’ interrupted My. Spitzell, 
rising and coming swiftly forward, **I vill let you | 
know vat you dond know! I vill let vou know 
I vas here to ketch vou mit your meeschief. Oh, | 
I vill—vou, Shim! Shim!” | 

There was an open window near Jim’s seat, and 
he was about half-way out of it when his father’s 
restraining hand was laid upon him and he 
returned to the schoolroom in some haste. 

It may be as well to draw a curtain over the 
scene that followed. It must be confessed that | 
the public ‘‘valloping”’ Jim received was far from 
being undeserved, and Jim himself evidently saw 
the justness of it, for, as we walked home to- 
gether that evening after school, he said in a| 
penitent and subdued tone: 

“*T never vas so s’prised as ven I saw dot mud- 

ball hit mine fader. I did not know he vas dere. | 


. . P | 
| I bet you I look dwice next time und dink dwice | 


pefore I do meeschief, und den I vill not deserve | 
no vallopin’.”’ C. HARLey. 


~@> 


EXILES FROM AFRICA. 


Early in the past summer, while Captain 
Thomson, of the British merchant ship Aissanga, 
was lying off Gaboon, on the western coast of 
Africa, some natives approached him who wished | 
to sell him a pair of ‘“‘monkeys.’’ Looking at the 
animals, Captain Thomson perceived that they 
were undoubtedly gorillas. He had, some years 
before, purchased at the same place one of the 
three or four gorillas which have ever been taken 
to Europe, and he gladly purchased these. 

The gorillas had been captured by the natives 


Gaboon, not far from the equator, and had, little 
by little, been moved down the Ogowé river 
until the coast was reached. 

On returning to Europe, Captain Thomson 


two thousand dollars. They were named Paul 
and Virginia, and placed in a glass cage or box, 
amply provided with means of ventilation, and 
so arranged that the air could be kept at an even 
temperature of seventy-seven degrees. 

All the gorillas which had previously been 
brought to Europe or America had died within a 
few months, at the farthest, of consumption fol- 
lowing an attack of pneumonia. All had appar- 
ently arrived in Europe with the seeds of 
consumption already planted in their lungs. 

It was resolved to protect ‘‘Paul and Virginia” 
| from all chilling influences. They appeared very 
healthy and fed heartily on apples, raisins, eggs 
and small living pigeons. They were not, there- 
fore, strict vegetarians. 

Upon their arrival at Nice the gorilla pair were 
examined by skilful zoédlogists. Virginia was 
adjudged, after an examination of the cranium, to 
be six or seven years old, while Paul’s age was 
estimated at two years. Virginia was three feet 
tall, and Paul, though so much younger, was 
only half a head shorter. The male was much 
more thickset and heavily built than the female. 

He was also much more good-natured, and 
became quite tame; he allowed himself to be 
patted and stroked by his keeper, and showed 
none of the ferocity attributed to his kind. 

Virginia, on the other hand, does not allow 
herself to be approached. Any intrusion throws 
her into a violent fit of rage; and as her arms are | 
already quite as strong as a man’s, and her | 
mouth is ornamented with sharp tusks nearly an 
inch and a half long, her desire to remain 
undisturbed is not often denied. 

Not long ago the pair were taken to Paris, and 
placed on exhibition there; soon afterward Paul 
was seized with intestinal convulsions, and died 
as the result of the attack. Virginia was incon- 
solable after Paul’s death. She sat for hours at 
the bottom of the cage, with her hands pressed 
upon her forehead, as if in the deepest grief. 

The faces of both gorillas bore an almost 
startling resemblance to the human kind. Only 
their large, round nostrils recalled, it is said, their 
character as dumb beasts. Their skin was quite 
black. 

For hours together, during Paul’s life, the two 
sat, their feet in the straw and their arms full of 
apples, gazing at the public with a look so full of 
melancholy revery that it was said to be almost 
poetic. 

They appeared to be inconsolably homesick ; 
and though Virginia was at last accounts appar- 
ently in very good health, her survival for any 
great length of time is not expected. 
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HIS PRIZE. 


Little Moses, a colored boy ata city school, is | 
not a brilliant scholar. In fact, it seems impos- | 
sible for him to learn a lesson. Nor is he always | 
regular in attendance, because his mother keeps 
him at home occasionally. But he is a good boy, | 
and does as well as he can; and at the close of 





| school recently his teacher, desiring to encourage 


him, gave him a prize for ‘‘perseverance.”’ 

This prize greatly delighted Moses, and also 
his mother, who was heard the next day to make 
the remark to a white neighbor : 

“My boy Mose, he done git de prize at school, 
mum!” 

“Indeed! What was the prize for?” 

“It was fer—I cayn’t jistly remembah de wud, 
but I reckon it was fer gin'ral stubbo’nness, 
mum!” 





“A prize for stubbornness ?”” 

‘Seems lak dat warn’t quite it, somehow, 
mum. It wusa big wud, lak; ; I t'ink it was fer 
pig-headedness; sure, dat’s it! 

‘But, Mrs. Johnson! The teacher wouldn't 
have given your boy a prize for pig-headedness.”’ 

*Dat's wat she done gin it to him fer, mum. 
She said it seems lak dat boy nebber git his 
lessons, but he am de most powerful obst’nate 
hoy fer to try fer to git em dat ebber done “ome | 


| ter her school !’” 


COMPANION. 
New Books For Girls, 


New Book by Mrs. Marshall. 
WINIFREDE’S JOURNAL. 


| By EMMA MARSHALL, author of “Mrs. Mainwar- 


ing’s Journal,” etc. With 


12mo, $1.25. 


illustrations. 


A PAIR OF ORICINALS. 
By E. WARD, author of “Fresh from the Fens.” 
With illustrations. 12mo, $1.25. 


New Book by Mrs. Molesworth. 
NURSE HEATHERDALE’S STORY. 
By Mrs. MOoLeswortH, 
etc. With illustrations by L. 
16mo, $1.25. 


author of “Carrots,” 


Leslie Brooke. 


All purchasers of books are invited to send for our 
New Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas and Holiday 
Gift Books, which will be sent free by mail to any address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


REDSKIN and COWBOY 


is the name of the latest | 


book by that prince of 
story writers, G. A. 
Henty. A boy who has 
not read any of Mr. 
Henty’s exciting stories 


of adventure has a genu-| 


ine treat beforehim. They 


have delighted thousands | 


of readers already, and 
are fast winning new 
friends. If you are un- 
familiar with Mr. Henty’s | 
books and want to know 
what they are like, and 
how good they are, ask 
some friend who has read 
any of them; better 
still, send $1.50 for ‘‘Red- 
skin and Cowboy” and 
try them yourself. It is 
fully and handsomely il- 


lustrated, and attractively 


bound. 


Charles Scribner’s wane, | 
745 Broadway, N. ¥ 


Holiday 
Book | 
for the 
Children 


If you mention this paper. 














Send your address to 
J. M. Grosvenor & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 
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SHUMAN CORN ER 
Knockabout Shoe. 





Our Knockabout Suit for Boys is known 
throughout New England Homes for its all- 
wool, untearable, wear-resisting and non- 
soiling qualities. It is a suit combining all 
the essentials calculated to withstand the 
very hardest wear that a boy can give. To 
complete the outfits for little lads, we have 
introduced into our Shoe Department our 
‘“‘Knockabout” Shoe, made from ‘Knock 
about” calfskin, with heavy double soles of 
best oak-tanned leather. In button and lace, 
all sizes and widths. The service that this 
shoe will give will fully bear the reputation al- 
ready established by our word “‘Knockabout.” 


Youth’s, $2.25. Boy's, $2.75. 
SHOE DEPARTMENT. 


A.SHUMAN 
& CO. 


Men’s and Boys’ Outfitters, 
BOSTON. 


In ordering or purchasing please mention 
YOuTH’s COMPANION, 


RIDLEYS 


CRAND rs N. Y. 


Holiday Presents, 


TOYS! DOLLS! 


Games, Books, Fancy Stationery, Toilet 
and Dressing Cases, Silverware, 
Furs and Fur Trimmings. 


43° Special discount to Sunday-Schools, Fairs, etc. 


HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


and Price List 
| FREE ON APPLICATION. 





MAIL ORDERS 
Accurately and Promptly Filled. 


Six floors occupied exclusively by us for the sale of 
Millinery, Fancy and Dress Goods, etc. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


___ 309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., WN. ¥. 


Superior Clothing. 


FOR MEN AND BOYS—AL 
our own workshops. 
The best clothing made to order in 


| Custom Department. 


Men’s and Boys’ 
Choice Furnishing Goods. 


Laundry work of the nicest character. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


100 Washington St., Boston. 


made in 








TRANTTE RON 


ECONOMICAL, 


A/ARE. 


Douranuey CLEANLY. 


Sotp EVERYWHERE. 


“It only needs a trial of ‘the ({RANITE IRONWARE 
to convince a housekeeper of its value. Being 
light and easily cleaned it saves time and strength 


SEND FOR Cook Book, (in8colors) 


SARAH T. RORER. 


PRES. PHILA.COOKING SCHOOL . 


S+r.Lous Stanputa Co. IO BEEKnaN St. NewYors. 


134 North Street, Boston, Mass. 


































ANNOUNCEMENTS 


For the Year 1892. 


all- 

on 
all 

the 


To PS 
ave . . . ’ . 
our The following Announcements will enable the friends of THe Youru’s Companion to judge somewhat of the scope and character 
ck 
sof of the reading that will be given in its columns during the year 1892 —the sixty-fifth year of its issue. : 
ice, 
his 
ial. 
at.” 
e a e e 
A Brilliant List of Contributors. 
Articles have been written expressly for the forthcoming volume by a host of eminent men and women, among whom the 
| following may be mentioned: 
The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. Justin McCarthy. Cyrus W. Field. The Earl of Meath. 7 
oe 
. Frank R. Stockton. Walter Besant. W. Clark Russell. Prof. James Bryce. 
: 
Charles Dickens. Henry Clews. . Donald G. Mitchell. Andrew Carnegie. : 
Sir Lyon Playfair. The Marquis of Lorne. Vasili Verestchagin. 
Dr. W. A. Hammond. Gail Hamilton. F. Hopkinson Smith. Admiral Kimberly. 
Camilla Urso. Lucy Larcom. Kate Field. Margaret Deland. 
Amelia E. Barr. Mary Mapes Dodge. Mrs. Henry M. Stanley. Mary E. Wilkins. 
Y. Count Ferdinand de Lesseps. ' 
iy ; 
2 a 
Illustrated Serial Stories. 
vilet 
The Serial Stories for the coming year will be of rare interest as well as unusual in number, as will be seen 
from the following list of titles and authors: ; 
iE Lois Mallet’s Dangerous Gift. A New England Quaker girl’s first contact with “World’s People;” by ; : . Mrs. Mary Catherine Lee. f 
A Tale of the Tow-Path. The hardships encountered by a boy who found life at home too hard for him; by : : ; Homer Greene. : 
How Dickon Came by his Name. A charmingly written Story of the Age of Chivalry; by : ; : ‘ Harold Frederic. e 
: Two ‘*Techs’’ Abroad. They set off on a tour of the world in quest of profitable enterprises; by ; : 2 ; C. A. Stephens. 
A Young Knight of Honor. The Story of a boy who stood at his post while death was all around him; by : ; : Miss Fanny M. Johnson. 
A Boy Lieutenant. A true narrative of a young Officer of a Black Regiment, in service during the Rebellion; by _ ; 2 Free S. Bowley. 
Touaregs. A Story of the Sahara, vividly real, and full of dramatic incident, by ‘ ‘ ° ; P Lossing G. Brown. ra 
le of 
Smoky Days. A thrilling Story of escape from a Canadian forest fire; by the author of “ Petherick’s Peril,” : ; Edward W. Thomson. ‘ 
On the Lone Mountain Route. A tale of the Tennessee hill country, very graphically told; by : ; , Miss Will Allen Dromgoole. 
, ° 
), é 
é 
- s 
, Short Stories. : 
) k 
in We have space for the titles of only a few of the one hundred or more Short Stories that will be published @ 
in in THe Companion during the year 1892. 
The Adelphi Society. How the boys carried the Town Meeting; by ; : ‘ : F. E. C. Robbins. I 
1s The Belles of Spruceland. A Story of a sleigh-ride; by : ‘ . : J. Mervin Hull. : 
, Dick’s Scheme. How it originated, and how it worked; by ; ; ‘ ; Grace Schuyler. # 
e hf 
Dulce. A mistake in a name leads to pleasant consequences; by : . . : Lucy C. Lillie. 
y ‘ The Great Launching at Gridley’s; and why the vessel’s name was changed; by ; . . Sophie Swett. ; 
A Girl of the Black Hills. A Story of the Little Seneca; by . ‘ ; ; Louise R. Baker. * 
Joanna. A brave heart in a pauper girl; by : : ‘ . Mary E. Wilkins. } 
A Kindly Ghost. A mystery comes into plain lives; by ‘ ‘ ‘ . Mrs. F. B. Getchell. . 
Mongrels; both of them. An unusually graphic and touching Story of a negro boy and his dog; by : ‘ Cornelia Rathbone. cs 
How Santa Claus Was Actually Caught. A Story that will please the boys, by ; ; : C. A. Stephens. ; 
The Story of a Corn Prize. An amusing as well as interesting Agricultural Experiment; by ; : John O. Todd. Es 
A Wild Goose Chase. An Episode of the Civil War; by : ‘ ; A Thomas W. King. iy 
s is 
A Wizard from Gettysburg. What happened long after the battle; by ‘ ; . Kate Chopin. 7 
Tom Crump. A Westerner who used his fists in behalf of a Sunday School; by : ; : W. Ricard. ; 
My Grandmother and Red Feather. An Indian’s endeavor to steal a little girl; by P 3 : F. H. Costellow. : 
The Legend of a Brass Kettle. An old colonial Story; by : ‘ . ; C. A. Stephens. 4 
The Old Minister’s Girl. Showing what a plucky, unselfish girl can do; by : 4 : H. A. Stone. Ly 
My Camera and a Deer. An Amateur Photographer’s amusing Experience; by : : ‘ John H. Whitson. ’ 
Boy’s Play. An Episode of the Civil War; by A : : ; James B. Wilson. ‘ 
Captain Skaggs. An old Southerner’s pathetic account of the battle of Skaggs cornfield; by : ; Frank L. Wells. ‘ 
A. 4 


[Continued on the following pages.! 
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The Youth’s Companion Announcements — continued. 





Several Special Features. 


A Rare Young Man; by the Right Hon. W. E. Cladstone. 
This is the third article which the great English statesman has written expressly for THe Companion. It 
describes the life of a young inventor of extraordinary gifts and lofty character. From the first line to the last it is 
deeply interesting, and is written in a most attractive style. 


The Story of the Atlantic Cable; by Cyrus W. Field. 


Mr. Field was the projector of the first Atlantic Cable, and his personal narrative of the enormous difficulties 
encountered before the enterprise succeeded has the thrilling interest of a romance. 


Episodes in My Life; by the Count de Lesseps. 
The venerable Count de Lesseps will contribute a delightful paper, telling in a most amusing manner how he 
came to build the Suez Canal. 


Unseen Causes of Disease; by Sir Morell Mackenzie. 
Three Admirable Articles by the Physician of the late Emperor of Germany. 


How to See Famous Cities. 
Practical Suggestions to Travellers in the direction of Economy of Time and Money. 


How to see London; by Charles Dickens and Walter Besant. How to see Paris; by Louise Imogen Guiney. 
How to see Rome; by Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. How to see New York; by William H. Rideing. 





Looking Back on Cirlhood. Looking Back on Boyhood. 


A Series of pleasant Anecdotal Sketches of their Youth ; written by A Series of Articles narrating their Boyish Experiences ; written by 


Sarah Orne Jewett. Margaret Deland. Donald G. Mitchell. Frank R. Stockton. 
Lucy Larcom. Mary Mapes Dodge. General O. O. Howard. Dr. Lyman Abbott. 





. Southern Stories. 
Stories of Southern Life by Southern Writers, will be a marked feature of the next Volume. Among the authors may be mentioned : 


Julia Magruder, Elizabeth W. Bellamy, Kate Chopin, 
Mrs. M. E. M. Davis, Will Allen Dromgoole, W. N. Harben. 


Boys and Cirls at the World’s Fair. 
Most Valuable Paper, giving hints as to what young Americans may do as exhibitors at the World’s Fair; by the Director- 
General of the Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Col. George R. Davis. 


Three Sea Stories 
Will by given by W. Clark Russell, the Celebrated Sea Novelist, written exclusively and in his best vein for THe Companion. 
The titles are: ‘“‘The Haunted Cliff.” ‘‘A Yarn of Ramsgate Harbor.” ‘An Ocean Stampede.” 


Going Abroad. 
Four interesting and useful papers, giving to persons intending to travel in Europe minute information which is not found in 


the Guide Books. 





The Household and its Interests. 


The Kitchen of a Big Hotel. The ingenious apparatus of cookery; novel methods of cooking; enormous larders, etc.; by , ‘ Everett Blair. 
Simple Gymnastics for the Family. By an English nobleman who has distinguished himself through his advocacy of compulsory physical education, The Earl of Meath. 
How the Pope keeps House. A familiar description. , , P , F ‘ By an Italian Journalist. 
New Treatments of Common Ailments, giving interesting information, new to the ordinary reader; by . ‘ ; Dr. W. G. Eggleston. 
Daily Dangers to Our Bodies. A popular Series of Articles, simple in style, by the Chief Inspector of the New York Board of Health, ‘ Dr. Cyrus Edson. 
Unique Features of Modern Houses. A popular description of clever devices for increasing comfort and luxury; by _ . Charles Barnard. 
New Pastimes for Winter Evenings, for home, church and school; by ; ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ George B. Bartlett. 
Poisoned by Ivy. Interesting discovery concerning the nature of ivy-poisoning. Remedies used; by , ; ‘ ‘ Wm. S. George. 
Terrors of the Morphia Habit. Describing the evils and the consequences of the intemperate use of Morphia; by . ? ; E. S. Bell. 
The Bellamy Quadrille. An amusing entertainment performed by young girls; by F ‘ i : ‘ P. H. Horne. 
Tea Culture, and Manufacture. Facts concerning Tea given from personal knowledge; by ‘ ‘ ‘ . Cc. F. Amery. 
A Fagot Party. Directions for spending a pleasant and profitable evening; by ‘ . ‘ . Mary A. P. Stansbury. 
The Windows of the House. Advice about windows and window decorations; by i j ; ‘ Ellen Winship. 


(Continued on the following page.] 
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For the Companion. 


SHICK-SHACK. | 


In Two Chapters. — Chapter | 
A Pioneer and His Guests. | 


In one of the most beautiful districts of Central | 
Illinois there stands a round-topped hill, or 
“bluff,”’ called Shick-Shack Knob. This hill 
derived its name from a chief of the Pottawatomie 
tribe, well known to the early settlers, whose | 
village once stood at its foot, or straggled up its | 
slope. 

The country had been the home of the Kaskas- 
kias, the Kickapoos, the Pottawatomies, and | 
other kindred tribes of the great 
Algonquin nation, and they were not 
completely dispossessed by the crowd- 
ing whites until, in 1820, a govern- 
ment commission negotiated a treaty 
with the remaining remnant for the 
final cession of a large tract to which 
they still asserted a claim. 

The most valuable part of this tract 
was known as the ‘Sangamo coun- 
try ;'’ and out of it eight or ten of the 
finest counties of Illinois have since 
been formed. 

After this treaty the Indians slowly 
and reluctantly withdrew from the 
State; but as late as 1830 many still 
remained, and had become, after a 
fashion, civilized—the chief trouble 
they gave the whites being by their 
habit of begging. 

Not many years after the opening 
of the Sangamo country to legal 
settlement, two pioneer families came 
from Kentucky together, and erected 
their cabins as near to each other as 
the location of their claims allowed. 
The price of government lands in 
the new country was a dollar and a 
quarter an acre; but small as was the 
price, few of the settlers who flocked 
to it possessed more than a hundred 
dollars in cash, and the early entries 
rarely exceeded the eighty acres which 
a hundred dollars would buy. 

Every settler desired to obtain 
possession of as much as one hundred 
and sixty acres, or a ‘quarter sec- 
tion,’ and almost invariably did so 
as soon as his means made a further 
entry possible. It became from the 
first, therefore, a point of honor among the pioneers | 
to respect the moral claim of each settler to the | 
eighty acres of land on each side of the eighty 
which he had settled upon; and it was considered 
one of the most dishonorable acts of which one | 
could be guilty to enter this land, unless the 
settler who had established this moral claim | 
waived his right to it. 

The two Kentuckians, whose names were 
Richard Monkton and Thomas Phipps, entered 
their eighty acres each on adjacent sections of the 
rich bottom-land of the Sangamon, at the foot of 
the bluffs, a few miles south of the river. 

Immediately south of Monkton’s claim rose 
Shick-Shack Knob, in the midst of an “eighty” 
which Monkton had determined to add to the 
land he already occupied. 

He was an intelligent and industrious man, 
little over forty years of age, of a superior class, 
who had resolved to establish himself anew in | 
life, under conditions more congenial than he | 
found at home. He had established himself | 





of paper and a quill pen, upon a computation to 
determine how large a crib they should need to 
hold sixteen hundred bushels of corn. 

“Eight feet wide, thirty feet long, ten feet high, 


and flaring a little will do, father, won’t it?’’| 


Dick asked. 

“Yes, I think it will. That is just about what 
I made it,’’ answered Mr. Monkton. *‘That will 
certainly be large enough, more than enough, for 
all we can raise this year, even if we put the forty- 
acre piece of bluff land in corn, as we talked of 
doing. We shall surely be able to enter the south 
eighty by the time the crop is ready to gather.” 

‘“‘Has your Eastern friend made up his mind 
how much land he will enter, and where he will 
locate it ?’” asked Mrs. Monkton. 


“ Shick-Shack asks 


“T think not. He doesn’t seem to be able to 
come to a conclusion, or he won't let me know it 
if he does. So far as I understand him, he sees 
none that suits him so well as my land. He 
seemed to have such a hankering after this 
particular quarter-section that I told him I'd 
waive my claim to the forty acres east of the 
bluff, on the south eighty.” 

“T would not have done that,’ said Mrs. 
Monkton, in a tone of strong disapproval. 

She was a _ bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked little 
woman, several years younger than her husband. 
Iler alert way and positive tones were in contrast 
with her husband’s appearance of illness and 
weariness. 

“You are altogether too easy-tempered, Rich- 
ard,’’ she continued; ‘‘you have sacrificed your 
own interests to satisfy a mere whim of this 
stranger, who does not seem at all grateful for 
anything that is done for him. There is plenty 
of land as good as ours that he can have if he 
wants it. Why encourage him to crowd in 


smaller one. The intruders moved with a noise- 
less step, and stood now in dead silence. 

Dick Monkton had sprung to his feet at the 
sound of his mother’s cry, and Mr. Monkton, 
despite his lameness, also essayed to rise. 

“You ’fraid of me, Monkton ?’’ said the voice 
of the foremost figure. ‘‘You don’t know you 
friends ?” 

Monkton laughed. ‘Quiet the children, Rosa,” 
he said. ‘Don’t you see that you needn't be 
afraid? It is Shick-Shack.” 

Then in a sharper tone he said to the Indian: 
‘‘Haven't you learned enough of the white man’s 
ways yet, Shick-Shack, to know that it is uncivil 
to enter a house without knocking or asking 
permission? What do you want?” 





Food and Shelter.” 


| “Shick-Shack asks food and shelter of his 


white brother,’ said the intruder. ‘He tired 
and hungry, and his wife and her child cannot 
walk more. Give us food, and let us rest before 
| your fire. When the sun comes we go out again, 


| and go to our own wigwam.”’ 
| 





quickly forward. ‘Is that your wife? and has 
she a child with her? Come nearer the fire, 
woman, and sit down. You must be cold and 
wet. Why, this might kill the child. Take it 
out of the blanket, so that we can see it.’” 

*Al-lu-lah no talk English,”’ the Indian woman 
said. But she seemed to divine what had been 
said to her, for she took the chair her hostess 
offered, and unfolding the shapeless little bundle 
she had carried slung over her shoulders, revealed 
a. wizen-faced baby seven or eight months old, 
whose eyes were preternaturally bright, even for 
an Indian baby. 

Its quick, wheezing breath betrayed to the 
| experienced matron who looked at it that it was 





. | TT . 
bravely in the new country; but a fever which | almost up to our very back door? I don’t think | not well. The first expression of amusement and 


attacked him two years after his settlement in 
Illinois had broken his health. 
The Monktons had been in Illinois three years, | 


when one evening in March, when the darkness | troublesome, and Tom Phipps says there is | 


had closed in early after a gloomy day of raw | 
€ast wind and intermittent rain, the family sat | 
about a crackling fire wpon the hearth in their 
cabin. The room in which they sat was their 
kitchen and their sole living-room. Monkton, | 
sitting before the fire in a cushioned chair, rested | 
One leg upon a cushioned stool; for the cold east | 
Wind had brought his rheumatism sharply upon | 


he would be a very desirable neighbor.” 
‘Any neighbors are desirable in a country like 
this—particularly if the Indians should become 


danger of it.”’ y 

‘“‘Tom Phipps has prophesied that the Indians 
would be upon the war-path every spring since 
we have been here. I’m not afraid of them. I'd 
like to see the Indians —”’ 

She stopped abruptly, and the startled cry that 
she quickly uttered was echoed with greater 


alarm by the two little girls, who clung to her | 


curiosity changed to one of quick concern. She 
| drew near, and laid her hand lightly on the babe’s 
| brow. 
“It is sick now,”’ she said. ‘It has fever. I 
| will give you some warm, dry clothes to put on 
i.” 

The Indian woman looked up into her face, her 
| own visage stolid and expressionless save for the 








room; and she brought milk in a pan to heat 
over the coals for the child. 

After the three had eaten, and while the 
women concerned themselves with the sick child, 
managing in some way to make themselves 
intelligible to each other, Mr. Monkton and Dick, 
with less difficulty, sustained a conversation with 
their male guest. It was pleasant, there, to have 
even an Indian to talk to. 

It had not been many years since Shick-Shack, 
in his village at the Knob, was master of all the 
country about. And yet his tribe had dwindled 
to insignificance even before that final cession of 
the Sangamo country which had taken from 
them all claitn to the land. Shick-Shack of late 
years had separated himself entirely from his 
people, and had erected his solitary 
wigwam in squatter fashion upon a 
woodland tract about twenty miles 
south of his ancient home. 

He had learned to speak English 
in the old Indian way; he had given 
no offence to his white neighbors, 
and had adopted so many of their 
ways and habits of life that he 
deserved the title of half-civilized. 
But he had never acquired habits of 
refular industry. The chief inter- 
ests of his life were hunting, fishing, 
and trapping; and such cultivation 
of the soil as was necessary for the 
support of his family was done 
almost entirely by his wife. 

He was now returning from a hunt- 
ing excursion in pursuit of ducks 
and other wild fowl in the sloughs 
of the river-bottom. Following a 
custom unusual with Indians, he had 
taken his wife with him. 

His trip had not been successful, 
he informed Mr. Monkton; and the 
cold and wet weather, and his baby’s 
sickness, had compelled him to re- 
turn to his home sooner than he had 


intended. 
Having told this, it became his turn 
to question. 


“More white man come to settle 
round here?’’ he asked. ‘Me see 
big wagon with squaw and many 
children down near creek.” 

“*Yes,”” Mr. Monkton replied. “At 
least, I hope so. It isa man named 
English, hailing from the East, who 
is looking about here for a place to 
pitch his tent. I suppose he will 


| enter land somewhere in this neighborhood. They 


“What!"’ exclaimed Mrs. Monkton, coming | 


| black, bead-like eves which, with the mute | 


| inquiry in their depths, seemed like those of a 
| dumb animal. 
Her husband said some words to her in their 


him. | skirts regardless of the streams of corn which| own language, and when the older little girl 


Near him sat his wife and her two little | 
daughters, who were hard at work shelling corn 


trickled from their laps as they did so. 
The cabin door had been suddenly thrown 


brought to her some garments for the child, she 
| took them with evident gratitude, and began at 


for the mill; and a little beyond her sat their son | open. With a dismal moan a blast of the raw | once to put them upon the babe. 


Dick, seventeen years old. 


outer air swept through the cabin; and with it 


Mrs. Monkton, meanwhile, was setting out 


Father and son were busy, each with a scrap | entered a tall, dark figure, closely followed by a| food upon a table at the opposite side of the 


have been here for a week or more, and Dick and 
I have done the honors of the country.” 

“Ile got much money? Buy much land ?” 

“Only an eighty, I reckon. I don't believe he 
has more than a hundred dollars.”’ 

“Tf him a Yankee, him take just what land he 
like; he mind nobody else,’ said the Indian. 

“I don’t suppose he will crowd any one else,”’ 
Mr. Monkton replied, carelessly. ‘He is a 
decent Christian, I dare say, and the world here- 
abouts is big enough to allow us all plenty of 
elbow-room.”” 

“He certainly can’t help but feel friendly 
toward you, father,’’ said Dick, ‘for you have 
done him a dozen good turns since he came 
among us ten days ago. You got this spell of 
rheumatism riding around with him to show 
him the country, and mother has doctored the 
whole family of children. They'd have almost 
shaken their teeth loose with the ague by this 
time, if it hadn’t been for her bottle of bitters.’ 

“That’s what I made it for—to cure sick 
people,’’ said Mrs. Monkton. Then she began to 
make arrangements to dispose of her guests for 
the night. 

There was a second room in the cabin which 
contained the bed in which she and her husband 
slept, while a trundle-bed for the two little girls 
was pulled out from under it. 

A broad bench, surmounted by a thick corn- 
husk mattress, in the larger room, was Dick's 
sleeping-place; but as his mother was bringing 
out all the extra bedding she owned to make up 
what was called ‘a field-bed’’ for her Indian 
guests, Dick said to her in a careless aside, 
“Give the squaw and her baby my cot; I'll take 
a blanket on the floor with Shick-Shack.”’ 

The Indian caught the remark, though uttered 
in a lowered tone; and though he said nothing, 
his eyes rested long and thoughtfully on the 
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boy's face. The family retired. There was quiet 
two or three hours in the little home; but shortly 


after midnight Mrs. Monkton was awakened by | 


the terrible cough of the Indian child choking 
with croup. 


Shick-Shack and his wife were fully aware of | 


the danger their baby’s life was in; and the 


silent, hopeless grief of poor Al-lu-lah was pitiful | 
She was sitting on the edge of her couch | 


to see. 
with her babe clasped tightly to her 


rocking herself to and fro, murmuring to it in | 


her own tongue words which it needed no inter- 
preter to make intelligible to the other mother. 

Shick-Shack with folded arms stood leaning 
against the wall, looking down silently and 
gloomily upon mother and child. 

He looked up as Mrs. Monkton approached. 

“Two other sons have we lost in the same 
way,” he said, hoarsely. ‘‘There is no hope. 
The Great Spirit has called the child, and he 
must go.”’ 

‘(Maybe He has, and maybe He hasn’t,”’ said 
Mrs. Monkton. 
as the poor little fellow breathes.”’ 

Dick had risen also. He had already started 
the fire, and was hanging the iron kettle on the 
crane over the blaze, knowing that hot water 
would be needed. 

Soon the baby was lying in the bath Mrs. 
Monkton had prepared; a mustard poultice was 
applied to the chest and throat, and medicine 
given to clear the child’s throat. 

The helpless mother could only watch in voice- 
less anguish the vigorous treatment pursued by 
the experienced white woman. In a little time 
her.anguish became transformed into an equally 
voiceless hope; the infant grew better as rapidly 
as it had grown worse. 

By day-dawn the child rested on its mother’s 
lap in a quiet sleep, the moist brow and easy 
breathing showing that the present attack was 
conquered. 

‘But you must not think of taking the child 
out of the house to-day, Shick-Shack,’’ Mrs. 
Monkton said; ‘it will choke up again to-night 
sure, if youdo. You will have to stay over with 
us another night. I don't suppose the delay in 
getting home will make any difference to you.” 

‘Me stay; me thank you much. You good 
woman! Shick-Shack help you some day, 
may be,”’ the Indian replied. 

Al-lu-lah took Mrs. Monkton’s hand and 
pressed her cheek to it. When the hand was 
gently drawn away, there were tears upon it. 

M. R. HouseKEEPER. 
(To be continued.) 
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ANTICIPATION. 


We feel the earth move sunward 
We join the pos march onward, 
And take by faith, while living, 
Our freehold of thanksgiving. 
—Selected. 


+> 
For the Companion. 


THE WHITE PINE HERALD. 


It was the greatest snow blockade that the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains had known for years. 
The cafions and gorges were choked. In places 
the snow-sheds had collapsed. The mountain 
towns were practically buried. 

White Pine, half-way up the eastern slope, shut 
out from the great world all around, was a little 
world by itself. So deep was the snow that of 
more than one small building only the chimney 
was visible. 

The west-bound express train could fight its 


way no farther up the ascent, and was stalled at | 


White Pine. Of the passengers, some were 
anxious and weary and impatient; a few were 
patiently indifferent, and others half-enjoyed the 
novelty. But there was one who felt himself, 
and apparently with good reason, the most 
miserable man in the mountains. 

This was Mr. John Jarvis, the victim of a 
cruel, raging toothache. 
his bearded and swollen jaw, as he sat bent up in 
a seat removed as far as possible from the crowd 
who had gathered around the stove in the 


bosom, | 


‘*We’ll not give up hope so long | 


Nursing with his hand | 


|The left hand, which was pressed against the 
| swollen cheek, gave the aching jaw a prod that 
brought the man suddenly to his feet with some- 
| thing like a roar. 
“Ouch!”’ he cried. ‘What d’ye mean by —’’ 
Then seeing, not some offensive fellow-passen- 
ger, but two strange little lads, fairly cowering 
before his sudden uprising, he added thunder- 
ingly : 
“Get out of here!”’ 


more cruelly than ever, and poor Mr. Jarvis did 
| not pause to choose his words. The thin little 
boy dropped his paper in fright and shrank back 
against the fat little boy, who opened the door. 
| Both of them ran out, forgetting for the moment 
|to close the door behind them. John Jarvis 
doubled down in his seat with a groan. 

A moment later the little boys bethought them 
of their manners, and one of them reached 
cautiously in and grasped the door-handle. If 
Jarvis had looked he might have seen tears in the 
lad’s eyes. 

“It’s no use, Joe!’’ he heard the one outside 
say, in a pitifully discouraged tone. 

“No,” returned the other, dismally. ‘They 
don’t want our papers! And, oh, Barbie will 
feel so —”” 

The door clicked as it shut. 

Perhaps because his jaw ached less fiercely just 
then or, it may be, for some other reason, Jarvis 
scraped the frost from two square inches of the 
window beside him and looked out. 

The thin little boy was rubbing his eyes with 


by the fat little boy, who was the picture of 
melancholy. 


evidently the discarded hat of a man. 
Then Jarvis undoubled himself, walked out of 





| strode along the snowy path which the lads had 
| followed. He was absent from the car a long 
| time. 

Presently a young passenger, bent on stretching 
| his legs, walked the length of the car, and seeing 
the newspaper which the lad had dropped, picked 
|it up and examined it. It was a small, badly- 
printed, poorly-composed little sheet, blurred and 


inky in places, very faint in others, and bearing | 


the title, The White Pine Weekly Herald. 

Under the heading was the legend, ‘*‘Our motto: 
‘Hew to the Line, let the Chips fall where they 
may.’’’ Beneath this appeared the name of 

|**Henry Rollins, Editor and Proprietor.’* The 
| general appearance of the sheet would lead one 
to believe that the ‘‘editor and proprietor’ had 


The tooth, in resentment of the prod, ached | 


both hands as if to dash back the tears, as he | 
trudged along a path through the drifts, followed | 


Mr. Jarvis saw what he had not | 
seen before—that the fat boy wore a hat which | 
was much too large for him, and which was | 


| given more attention to something else—perhaps | 


| to hewing to the line—than to the make-up of his 
| paper. 
| Well,”” commented the young man, sarcasti- 
cally, ‘this is the poorest apology for a newspaper 
Il ever saw !”” 

Undoubtedly he told the truth. 


for some distance through the settlement, and 
| followed the little boys to the office of the Weekly 
| Herald. 

It was a house which contained but one room. 
This room was divided into two by means of a 
| calico curtain. The smaller apartment was the 
| publisher’s sleeping-room, and the larger the 
| kitchen, living-room, editorial-room, composing- 
|room, and press-room. There was a small 
| printing-press of half broken-down appearance ; 
| the type cases were few, and the “imposing- 
stone’’ was a plank mounted on a packing-box. 

Mr. Jarvis found that the household, editorial, 





John Jarvis strode along the path that wound | 


’ 


| should grow and “boom;”’ when the patronage 
of the paper should increase, and prosperity be 
assured. 

But the good time never came. 

One bitter day the wife and mother, worn out 
by the work and strain, died.“ Then, finally, 
Henry Rollins was taken away by pneumonia, 
and the children were left alone. 

He was hardly buried before the storm began 
which brought about the great snow blockade. 
No conference was required to tell the children 
what to do; there was nothing for them but to 
stay where they were and do what they could. 

Soon after her father’s death Barbie had written 
|to his brother in Ohio, an uncle whom the 
children had never seen; but his reply, if he had 
replied at all, was kept back by the snow. 

But the Herald must still be published. To 
|the children’s loyal minds the maintenance of 
the paper was a matter of great importance. 

Barbie had clipped a few selections from 
exchanges which had arrived before the blockade, 
and had herself written three or four paragraphs 
on local subjects. All three had set the type 
as well as they were able, preserving all the 
eccentricities of grammar and spelling. 

The trifling edition was ‘“‘run off,’’ and copies 
delivered to the few subscribers who could be 
reached. 

The children had thought that they could sell 
a considerable number of papers on the snow- 
bound train. The passengers would want to 
read the news! And they needed the money 
| so—even the scanty sum that half Dan’s bundle 
would bring. 

“But they didn’t want the papers! 
Barbie, with quivering lip, to Mr. Jarvis. 

“And there is only a little bit of bread left,” 
said Joe, ‘‘and no meat —”’ 

“I’m hungry !’’ quavered Dan. 

“‘Sh-h-h, Dannie!’’ said Barbie. ‘‘We —"’ 

‘I'll sell those papers!’’ broke in John Jarvis, 








” 


said 


|the car, slammed the door behind him, and | grasping the bundle, and rushing out of the 


house. 

When Jarvis re-entered the car, the young 
passenger who had criticised the White Pine 
Herald was again scanning and ridiculing the 
smudgy paper, having nothing else to do. 

“This is the poorest apology for a newspaper I 
ever saw!’ he repeated. ‘Its perpetrator ought 
to be ashamed of —”’ 

“This paper,” said John Jarvis, sternly, as he 
| strode toward the stove, ‘“‘is splendid! And I’m 
selling it at five cents a copy!” 

‘Ha! ha!’’ laughed the critic. 
newsboy ?”’ 

“No! I’ve turned human!” 

The passengers looked at him in astonishment. 

“Up here under the snow,” sid Jarvis, as if 





“You turned 





repeating a lesson, ‘‘are three children—a little, | 


old-fashioned girl, a fat little boy, and a thin 
little boy ; and they are publishing a paper, and 
I’m selling it. They’ve no father nor mother, 
and there’s nothing to eat in the house.’’ 

The passengers were grave and interested now. 

“Go on!” said the critical young man. 

Jarvis told the story of the Rollins children and 
the White Pine Herald, and no one interrupted 
him. 

“They had some liniment that stopped my 
aching tooth,’’ concluded Jarvis, lamely. ‘And 
so I —’”’ 

“T’ll take a copy!’’ said the critical young 
man. ‘I guess it is a pretty good paper, after 
all!” 

Each person in the car bought a paper. Then 
| Jarvis counted the few that remained, thrust 
|them all into the car stove, and strode out. 
| When he reached the Herald office the little pile 





| of coins that he deposited on the table included | 


reporting, and mechanical forces consisted of but | the price of the papers he had burned. 


three persons—fat little Dan Rollins, thin little 
| Joe, and their elder sister, Barbie, a slender, 
anxious-looking girl of, perhaps, fourteen. 

When Jarvis entered, the lads regarded him 
with consternation ; but he had a plausible excuse, 
| though not the real one, for his intrusion. 
“I've got an aching tooth,”’ he said, “that sets 
|me almost crazy. 


You haven’t any liniment, or | 


| ‘Hoo-ee!”’ cried inttle Joe. 
‘ei, after all!’’ 
“Yes; they said it was a pretty good paper.”’ 
“And now we can have som’pin’ to eat!’ 
chirped Dan. ‘I can get to the store just as easy 
}as not; the path is dug out first-rate.’’ He put 
| on the shawl and scudded away. 


‘‘Tam glad they liked the papers,’’ said Barbie, 


“They wanted 


| anything of that kind in the house, have you?” | thankfully. “I tried so hard, but I was afraid —” 


| It is indeed a poverty-stricken abiding-place | 


“Liked ‘em?’’ interrupted Jarvis, heartily. 


opposite end of the car, he seemed almost justified | that does not contain at least one bottle of medi- | ‘Of course they did!” 


in growling like the traditional bear with the 
burnt nose. 

After learning that there was no dentist at 
White Pine, he had tested in succession all that 


were practicable of the remedies suggested by its own accord, no one can tell; but soon after | 


sympathizing fellow-passengers. He found them 
all ineffectual, and had now reached the point of 
savage misery at which, as an irreverent young 
passenger put it, he was a very good man to let 
alone. 

The car door behind Mr. Jarvis opened slowly, 
but he did not look round. Two little boys, a 
fat one and a thin one, stepped timidly in and 
closed the door softly behind them. An end of 
a bundle of newspapers, folded square, stuck out 
from under the faded shawl in which the fat 
little boy was wrapped. The thin little boy, who 


was almost extinguished in a man’s worn coat, | 


ee of some kind. 


| specific, or because the molar stopped aching of 


| presently ceased. 
| Mr. John Jarvis uttered a prolonged **Um-ah !”’ 
| of satisfaction, and fell to prying, with benevolent 


| intention, into the affairs of the children. 


| There had been a time, soon after the founding | 


Barbie quickly produced | 
a vial of liquid intended to relieve rheumatism. | 
| Whether it was by reason of the virtue of this | 


**Hoo-ee /”” cackled Joe. “I'll bet you Dan 
brings som’pin’ good—a can of oysters, mebby.” 

“I wish I had told him to be careful,’’ said 
Barbie. ‘There isn’t much money, and —”’ 

“I say!’ broke in Jarvis, suddenly. ‘Let's 


| the second application the pain diminished, and | run a’daily paper while the blockade hangs on!” 


Barbie gasped with delight and doubt. 

‘Do you think they will want them ?”’ 
“Of course they will! You attend to this end, 
| and I'll take care of the sales.” 

Little Joe whooped, and when Dan came in 


of the settlement, when sanguine souls believed | and was told of the project, he whooped, too, 
that White Pine was destined to become a great | while Barbie smiled happily. 


city. Then, Henry Rollins, as enthusiastic a 
man as any there, had established the Herald. 


Sure enough, Dan, the prodigal, had brought a 
can of oysters, and crackers besides. They felt 


But prosperity did not come to him or to the | so rich that they invited Jarvis to share the meal, 


town. 


held a single paper in his hand. He gulped once | more. The patronage of the Herald was pitifully | 


or twice, as if frightened, and then stepped 
quickly forward. 


| small. 


All hands assisted in the struggle. The wife 


| had known for many days. 


With continual struggle the little family | and he promptly accepted, though he pretended 
gained enough to eat and wear, and very little | to eat much more than he did. 


It was the pleasantest meal the Rollins children 
The canned oysters 
were so good, and the children were so full of the 


“Mister,” he said, with quavering bravery, | and mother alternated her household duties with | plan for the daily paper that they could hardly 


shaking John Jarvis’s arm to awaken him from 
his supposed nap, ‘‘want to buy a paper? Only 
five —"’ 


working at the ‘‘case."’ 
type, and the boys helped in many little ways, to 


Barbie learned to set | eat for talking, and hardly talk for eating. 


Cautious Barbie, though very hopeful, had her 


the best of their ability. Thus the Rollins family doubts of the success of the plan; but Jarvis set 
Unluckily, he had shaken Mr. Jarvis’s left arm. ! toiled on, hoping for the time when White Pine! them at rest by emphatic declarations to the | required, and just one paper was printed. ‘Then 


contrary. When the meal was over he trudge! 
back to the train. As he went he muttered : 

“It’s got to be successful! I haven't any more 
money than the law allows, but if they don’t bu 
the papers, I will!” 

When he told of the proposition to the pas-e,)- 
gers in his car, they were all in sympathy with it. 

*T will help you sell them in the other cars,” 
said the critical young man. 

“And we will all contribute to the contents,” 
said some one else. 

The project was taken hold of with alacrity, 
and when the morrow’s issue of the Her«/:/ 
appeared it was quite a literary, as well as 
financial, success. Mr. Jarvis had collected what 
news he could. The young man who had con- 
stituted himself Jarvis’s assistant had gathered 
nearly a column of gossip about the blockade, 
and the opinions of the train men concerning it. 

A young lady returning from boarding-schvol 
contributed some verses. A commercial traveller 
sent in a very funny story. A grave, reserved 
man, who had had not much to say, plodded to 
the station, and by paying what was necessary, 
and inducing the telegraph operator to “talk” 
over the line with other operators at a distance, 
obtained a few bits of news from the outside 
world—news which alone would have caused the 
papers to be bought eagerly. 

He secured an item, too, about the attack that 
was being made on the blockade at either end. 

It would hardly have been possible for the half- 
taught fingers of Barbie, Dan and Joe to set all 
the type, though they worked heroically. But 
among the passengers was a man who had beena 
printer; and he promptly went to the office and 
made the type click merrily. 

John Jarvis, who had completely forgotten his 
toothache, undertook the manipulation of the 
press, and everything went off as smoothly as 
could be wished. 

The Herald improved with every issue. Apart 
from their desire to assist the children, the 
passengers found recreation in aiding the paper. 
The amateur reporters raked and scraped items 
through the train till they were almost like so 
many news-hungry highwaymen, commanding 
their victims to stand and deliver at the point 
of the pencil. Every one was interested and 
enthusiastic; every one took his copy, paid his 
money, and was sure that he had received the 
worth of it. 

Thus the days passed on. Meanwhile, the rail- 
road company had been making a fierce fight to 
raise the blockade. Now and then a snow-shed, 
as if wearied at last bevond endurance, collapsed ; 
or a great mass of snow and rock slid down a 
| slope and greatly increased the task of clearing 
| the track. But over the range to the westward 
the rotary plow, a huge affair with a great steel 
drum in front armed with knife-edged shovels, 
was cutting its way slowly and steadily through 
| the frozen drifts, backed by four and sometimes 
six engines. 

Upon the night previous to the raising of the 
| blockade, John Jarvis and the quiet man who 

had paid for the telegrams held a conference. 

“1 don’t see how those children will live after 
| we are gone,”’ Jarvis said, in. the middle of it. 
| **T haven’t got much money, but I should like to 

buy out the paper.”’ 

*] will give half,’’ said the quiet man. 
| me a copy of your first issue.”’ 

The passengers were as busy as bees during the 

following forenoon. Release was at hand. They 
hastened to make their last contributions to the 
| Daily Herald, and its last issue was its best. 

When the paper came out they read that Mr. 
John Jarvis had purchased it outright, and would 
take immediate charge. But while they were 
reading, the smoke of the rotary plow's six 
engines was sighted, and the Herald was forgotten. 

Then presently the track was cleared to tlie 
westward; John Jarvis and the Rollins children 
were bidding their friends of the blockade good- 
by. 

“Send me a copy of your first issue,’’ said the 
quiet man to Jarvis, again. ‘ 

The long-delayed train left White Pine, and 
went over the ridge and away. 

Before the track was cleared, the over-due mail 
from the East was brought to White Pine, and in 
it was a letter from Henry Rollins’s brother in 
| Ohio, bidding the children come to him. He 
was comfortably situated, and promised them a 
warm welcome. But they could not have gone 
had it not been for the money that bought out the 
Herald—the money of John Jarvis and the quiet 
man. 

Little time was required for preparation, the 
children were not burdened with possessions, 
and so by the time the drifts were cut through 
from the eastward Jarvis bundled them upon the 
train. 

When Barbie and fat little Dan and thin little 
Joe had gone on their eastern way rejoicins. Mr. 
John Jarvis trudged up to the Herald otlice, 
muttering t> himself: 

“It’s a dead loss! But what’s the difference? 
No wife nor child to suffer by my foolishness. 
I'll only have to work a little harder for a few 
months to make up for it, and—well, what's the 
| difference ?”* ; 

The first and only edition of the White Pine 
Herald under the sole editorial charge of Mr. 
John Jarvis was issued next day. It did not 
| take very long to set the small amount 0! type 
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John Jarvis boarded the west-bound train—|a hammer and upon his arm a basket filled with | then. Once a belligerent cow locked horns with | The Sioux uprising of 1890 partook very largely 
holding his hand at his jaw, for the tooth had | pine plugs. When he found a loose spike he|the driving-wheel, and thus overturned ed 


begun to ache again—and was seen at White | drove it down, and then forced in beside it one of 
these pine plugs, to bind it more firmly. 


Pine no more. 
When the quiet man received the promised 


copy of the Herald, he read without comment | twelve feet long—the length of the rail. They | 


} 


machine. 
steam to escape, scalding one passenger to death. | 


A broken gauge-cock allowed the 


The cars were built in England, and each was | Sometimes, after the roadmaster had been over | 


the line, the strap iron rail, which had a tendency | 


John Jarvis’s sole editorial utterance, as follows : | were built after the old English pattern, with | to curl, would pull a spike, and then the end of | 


VaLiaDICrory, 
Gone Ur tue SaOur! 
‘Tom P. MorGan. 
——— 
For the Companion. 


AN OLD-TIME LOCOMOTIVE. 


While riding, not long ago, through the Maine | 
wilderness in the cab of a locomotive on the | 


| at full stroke. 


Canadian Pacific Railway, I noticed that the | no other brake attached to the train. 


: : ‘ 
machine seemed to be “working hard.’’ I left | 


the fireman’s seat, and crossing over to the | one foot upon the machine, the other upon the 





and were like them in appearance. 
The engine rested upon four wheels, and had a }a crash, throwing the train off the track and 

tender to carry wood, also four-wheeled. To | causing a panic. 

“make draught,” the engine carried a pair of 

wooden bellows, like a blacksmith’s. It was what 

lis termed a ‘drop-hook’’ engine; that is, there 


was no “‘shut-off,’’ and the engine could only run | 


The tender had a stage-coach brake, worked 
by the foot-power of the engineer; and there was 


There was no cab. The engineer stood with 





“An Old Bulgine.” 


engineer, shouted into his ear the question : **How 
fast are we travelling ?”’ 

Without taking his eyes from the steel rails, | 
which seemed to be running beneath us like swift 
streams of metal, he answered, ‘Take your | 
watch and time her. Thirty-five telegraph poles 
to the mile.” 

I took out my stop-watch, and began to count 
the poles as we flew past them. 

Sometimes the number was thirty-six or thirty- | 
seven to the minute; twice the total dropped to | 
thirty-four in sixty seconds, and once we ran 
past forty while the hand made the circuit of the 
dial. To pass forty telegraph poles in one minute | 
along that line is to go at the rate of sixty-eight 
and four-sevenths miles per hour. Yet I did not 
then marvel much, for the Canadians have a fine | 
road, and are daring runners; and I knew of | 
several engineers along the line of the Maine | 
Central whose daily duty calls for a speed of | 
sixty miles per hour on several favorable stretches | 
of road. | 

Along this line President Harrison, on his way | 
to Bar Harbor in 1889, was borne fifty-eight | 
miles in fifty-seven minutes. In a jocular way | 
the President remarked to the engineer, who was | 
introduced to him, that on the return run he | 
hoped the speed would be kept down to a mile a | 
minute, in order that he might get a glimpse of | 
Maine as he passed through it. 

A few days after my Canadian Pacific ride 1 | 
caine, in the village of Oldtown, twelve miles 
above Bangor, upon a relic which caused me 
to recall the ride, and to marvel at the change 
which has taken place in railroads and 
locomotives within the recollection of men 
still engaged in active pursuits. 

This relic was the driving-wheel of an old 
“bulgine,’’ as the locomotive was then famil- 
iarly termed, which had been out of use 
nearly fifty years. 

It was made of wood and resembled, in 
size and clumsiness, the old ox-cart wheel of 
early New England; and like that wheel, it 
had an iron tire which had evidently been 
put on hot, and was held fast by the contrac- 
tion in cooling. 

At a bank in Bangor, which bears the name 
of Mr. Veazie, who owned the second railroad 
in America, I learned the history of the old 
locomotive to which the wheel belonged. 
Here hung a photograph of the old ‘‘bulgine.”’ 
| learned here, also, that the conductor who 
had run the old-time train was still at work, 
heing now, without doubt, the oldest con- 
ductor in point of service in this country, if 
ot in the world. 

He now runs the ‘mail’? upon the Bangor & 
Piscataquis Road, between Oldtown and Moose- 
head Lake. He is wonderfully well preserved, 
und gave me many and minute details of the 
operation of the ancient road. 

This old road was eleven miles long. It was 
imilt to bring down to tide-water at Bangor the 
products of the lumber mills on the Penobscot in 
Oldtown. 

At the outset of the enterprise there was, for 
those times, a wonderful ‘“‘boom”’ in the stock. 
It sold at a premium of eighteen per cent. before 
the construction of the road had begun. 

The road-bed was graded no better than the 
average New England county highway. Upon it 
Were laid stringers of pine plank, to which were 
strapped iron rails twelve feet long, two and one- 
half inches wide, and three-eighths of an inch 
thick. They were more like iron straps than 
rails, and were held in position by spikes. The 
chief duty of the roadmaster was to walk ove: 
the line each day, looking for such of these spikes 
as had become loosened. In one band he carried | 


| would be more clearly heard if it were placed 


tender; and when the rain and hail, or the 
blustering snows of winter, beat down upon him, 
he shielded his face with a pine shingle. 

In the earliest engines the bell had hung upon 
the inside, attached to the bulkhead; but some 
American genius had suggested that its sound 


upon the outside, and the suggestion had been 
adopted. 

Upon the upper surface of the boiler was an 
escape pipe, and also a whistle which announced 
to the cows, which then ran at large in these | 
parts, the coming of the monster. As the engine 
had a running capacity of twelve miles an hour | 
on the level, it was needful that the cows should 
make some haste in getting out of the way. 

The flues were of copper, and the total weight 
of the whole engine was so little that it was 
possible to set up the machine in England, at the 
works of Robert Stephenson, at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, and to send it across the Atlantic under | 
the deck of one of the Black Ball Line packet | 
ships. 

The average speed attained on this ancient rail- | 
road was about the same as that of a gentleman’s 
roadster, or nine miles an hour. In some places 
one could throw down a hat, jump off, pick it up 
and easily catch the cars again. But on down- 
grades tradition records that a speed of fifteen 
miles an hour was sometimes made. The 
prophecy was even heard that twenty-five miles | 


loaded and unloaded their own “‘luggage.’’ The 
regular fare was five cents per mile, but if one 
rode in the forward car there was a reduction of 
one cent and one-quarter per mile. 


| doors upon the sides; they were called ‘‘coaches,”’ | this rail, catching the bottom of the cars after the 
locomotive had passed over, broke through with | 


| 


Two trips—forty-four miles—were run daily. 
There were no baggage cars or checks ; passengers 





Lumbermen, river drivers and others who 


smoked, took this car, and later it became known 
as the “IT. D.,’’ after a famous make of clay 


pipes then, as now, in common use. 

The road, in spite of early hopes, did not 
pay its running expenses, and later came into 
possession of the City Bank of Boston. Traffic 
was interrupted, and afterward resumed with 
varying success. 

Upon the completion of the Internationa! line 
into the Province of New Brunswick, known as 
the European & North American Railway, which 
was opened by President Grant, the rails were 
taken up, and the old and long-disused ‘‘bulgine”’ 
was sold and broken up. The cows now graze 
undisturbed where once the odd machine puffed 
through the tangled wilds. 

Conductor Nathan Swan began his business 
life upon this road as watchman. He soon rose 
to the position of conductor. 

In all the years which have elapsed, he has 
seldom been missing from his train, and now has 
a daily run of about one hundred and eighty 
miles. 

Looking back over his railroad experience, he 
says that the development within that period 
leads him to beiieve nearly all things possible in 


, the future, in that wonderful piece of mechanism, 


the American locomotive. R. H. STantey. 


ee nee 
For the Companion. 
THE INDIAN PIPE. 
By the Right Rev. W. H. Hare, Bishop of South Dakota. 


One of my first journeys in the Indian country, 
seventeen years ago, brought me to a band of 
Sioux,—or as they always call themselves, 


| Dakotas,—known as the Minneconjou. They 
| were living west of the Missouri River, not 


many miles above Fort Sully. I refer to this 
visit because, in the interview which followed, 


| the Indian pipe figured quite strikingly. 


Every one knows how prominent a part the 
pipe has played in all the intercourse of the 
Indians with each other and with the whites, as 
the emblem of peace and friendship; but all are 
not, perhaps, as familiar with the fact that the 
pipe has an important place in the religious acts 
and ceremonies of the Indians. 

Itouch upon the religion of the Indians with 





The Indian's Pipe. 


an hour would be reached in the future, though 
many persons doubted this. 

Farmers, berry-pickers and girls with butter 
and eggs stationed themselves along the up-grades, 
and passed their wares to the conductor, who 
sold the articles in Bangor and gave back the | 
receipts on the return trip. 

When the passenger tratlic was large, that is | 
to say, when there were a dozen extra “riders,”’ 
the effect of this unusual weight was visible upon 
the machine. Especially was this true when 
frost or dew were upon the rails. Under such 
circumstances the train often ‘‘stuck.’’ Then the 
passengers got out and pushed until the machine | 
could draw the cars without their aid. 

When in the yard, or when upen a down-grade, 
or before going down one, it was desired to brake 
the train, a stick of cord-wood was inserted 
between the wooden spokes of the wheels. When 
the stick was brought up against the cars, the 
wheels, of course, ceased to revolve, and slid 
along the rails. 

There were many actua) dangers upon the rails , 


some diftidence, because | think nothing is more 
difficult for us to get at than the religion of 
another race, especially if it be a barbarous 
people. ‘They have no books in which we may 
find their religion recorded, and no creed in 


| which we may study it arranged in orderly and 
| permanent form; and, besides, our minds work 


somewhat differently. 

It is very likely, therefore, that as yet we are 
far from understanding exactly how the Indian 
thinks in matters of religion; but this much is 


certain, that his conception of powers invisible 


and mysterious, however distorted or hazy, is 


very powerful, and makes a deep impression 
| upon his feelings and his acts. 


Colonel Dodge tells us that in 1868, when 
Forsyth’s little band, buried in their rifle-pits, 
were holding at bay an overwhelming force of 
Indians, a Cheyenne who had prepared himself 
by religious ceremonies, confident in their efficacy 
to protect him against any power or missile, 
dashed alone almost into the lines of the whites. 
He was shot and killed. 


of a religious nature. For some months the 
Indians had been gathering together, at points 
removed as much as possible from observation 
and interference, and there, by harangues and 
songs and dances, worked themselves into a 
frenzy of excitement. 

Old heathen ideas had been invigorated with 
snatches of Christian truth. They taught that 
the Son of God would presently appear as the 
avenger of the cause of the wild Indian; the 
earth would shiver; a great wave of new earth 
would overspread the present face of the world, 
and bury all the whites and all Indians who 
imitate their ways; while the real Indians would 
find themselves on the surface of the new earth, 
basking in the light. 

The old ways would all be restored in primitive 
vigor and glory, and the buffalo, antelope and 
deer would return. 

The devotees of these ideas dressed in their 
exercises in special garb—a shirt made of calico 
and worn like a blouse, called by them ‘the 
holy”’ or ‘*mysterious shirt,’’ being its chief 
feature—and amid harangues from their leaders 
and songs in which they cried, ‘The buffalo are 
coming!’’ the people formed rings by joining 
hands, and whirled themselves round and round 
in wild dances until they fell to the ground 
unconscious. 

They were then said to be dead. ‘Their leaders 
promised that while in this state they would be 
transported to the spirit world and would see 
their friends who had died, and the Son of God; 
and accordingly, when they recovered conscious- 
ness, they told of the strange visions they had 
enjoyed. 

Their confidence in the efficacy of their new- 
found faith and its tokens or insignia to protect 
them was complete. Hence, when the military 
were summoned to the Indian Agencies, their 
appearance did not dampen zeal, but fanned the 
flames. Why should they fear who wore the 
bullet-proof sacred shirt ? 

When Colonel Forsyth’s cavalry overtook Big 
Foot’s band and endeavored to take from them 
their arms after their surrender, the commanding 
officer's forbearance and coolness availed nothing. 
The medicine man addressed words of prayer to 
the father,—so they call the expected Messiah,— 
then shouted, ‘‘No bullets will hurt you!”’ and 
stooping down, threw dirt into the air or towards 
the soldiers. 

Instantly, although two pieces of artillery were 
trained upon them, and the soldiers who sur- 
rounded them outnumbered the Indian warriors 
three or four times, they fell upon the troops with 
savage fury, and often continued fighting even 
when wounded and dying. 

It was pitiable to see one of them when the 
illusion was exposed. When one of the women, 
wounded in the fight, was approached as she lay 
in the church and told by Miss Goodale she must 
let them remove her ghost-dance shirt in order 
the better to get at her wound, she replied, ‘*Yes, 
take it off. They told me a bullet would not go 
through. Now I don’t want it any more.”’ 

Religious feeling, like electricity, is a tremen- 
dous force, and may be destructive ; but electricity, 

when intelligently directed, is highly beneficial. 
It lights our cities and pulls our cars. 

So it is with religion. In its intelligent 
Christian form it has proved a wonderful help 
and solace to our Christian Indians. This 
craze has not taken hold of them. The heath- 
en have been the victims of the infatuation. 

But now for a few words about the Indian 
pipe. The mouth-piece is very small, and in 
smoking is inserted only just within the lips, 
quite delicately. Indians never hold the pipe 
by grasping it with their teeth or lips. 

The stem of the pipe is usually from 
eighteen to thirty inches long, made of wood, 
decorated near the mouth-piece with bright- 
colored down from a duck’s head or neck, 
and covered throughout its length with brass- 
headed tacks, ribbons and _ porcupine-quil! 
work, with a scalp-lock or horse’s tail flying 
loose from some part of it. 

The bowl of the pipe is made of a reddish 
stone, which is in its texture and feeling 
somewhat like soapstone, such as pencils are 
made of, but harder, capable of a high polish, 
and very heavy. 

Though this pipestone is found only in one 
| part of our country, in a quarry in southwestern 
| Minnesota near the South Dakota line, about fifty 
miles from Sioux Falls, it has been carried from 
tribe to tribe ali over the United States; and 
pipes made of it are dug up sometimes which 
evidently belong to prehistoric times. 

The Indians have a curious legend about the 
pipestone. It runs as follows: A large party of 
Dakotas had gathered together at the quarry to 
dig the stone. Upona sultry evening, just before 
sunset, the heavens suddenly became overclouded, 
accompanied by heavy, rumbling thunder and 
every sign of an approaching storm, such as 
frequently arises on the prairie without much 
| warning. 

Each one hurried to his lodge, expecting a 
storm, when a vivid flash of lightning, followed 
immediately by a crashing peal of thunder, broke 
| over them. Looking towards the huge boulder 
| beyond their camp, they saw a pillar or column of 
smoke standing upon it, which moved to and fro. 
| Gradually the sraoke settled down into the outline 
| of a huge giant seated upon the boulder, with 
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one long arm extended to heaven and the other 


pointing down to his feet. Peal after peal of 
thunder and flashes of lightning in quick succes- 
sion followed, and this figure then suddenly 
disappeared. 

The next morning the Sioux went to this boulder, 
and found the figures of lizards, snakes, otters, 
rabbits with cloven feet, muskrats with human 
feet, and other strange and incomprehensible 
things and images upon it, where before there had 
been nothing; and ever since that place has been 
regarded pronounced waukawn) 
mysterious. 

The use of the pipe in acts of religion is very 
common among the Dakotas. In employing it for 
this purpose the pipe is pointed toward the sky or 
toward the four winds: ‘First,’ says the late 
Lieutenant Clark, “to the southwest—the place 
where ponies come from; second, to the south 
east—the place where 
third and fourth—to the northeast and northwest, 
whence come deep snows and buffalo.” 

Lieutenant Clark reports that Running Antelope, 
a chief of the Oncpapa Sioux, explained that the 
Indians, in pointing the pipestem towards heaven 
and to the four winds, meant to pray 
thus: “To the Great Spirit: Give me 
plenty of ponies, plenty of meat; let me 
live in peace and comfort with my wife, 
and stay long with my children. To 
the earth, my grandmother: Let me live 
long; hold me good and strong. When 
I go to war, give me many ponies, and 
let me count many ‘coups.’ In peace 
let not anger enter my heart.” 

Now let me conclude with the story of 
my visit to the Minneconjou Sioux, with 
a reference to which | began. 

The chief of the tribe received 
cautiously, but courteously, seating me 
in the place of honor opposite the en- 
trance. The tepee or tent was made, 
not as has been the custom more lately, 
of tent-cloth, but of buffalo hide, adorn- 
ed on the outside with grotesque figures 
in red. It was conical in shape, and 
supported by poles and would accom- 
modate from twenty to thirty persons. 

A few sticks burned in the middle, and 

the chief and headmen of the tribe sat around the 
fire. My talk seemed to make slight impression. 
The chief occupied himself, with an air of non- 
chalance, in picking up beads and stringing them 
on a piece of tendon. 

As I talked on, however, an Indian motioned to 
another near by to lend him his pipe. Tobacco- 
pouch and pipe were produced, and the owner, 
having filled the bowl, handed the stem to his 
companion and touched a live coal to the tobacco. 

It was a pretty piece of good-fellowship. The 
second Indian took a puff or two, and as the smoke 
was wafted by the heat of the fire toward the sky, 
lifted the pipe, pointing it toward heaven, and 
simply but reverently said, “I smoke to God.” 

This evidence of religious feeling helped me 
somewhat as “Amen, amen,” in a congregation 
sometimes helps a preacher, and recovering my 
hopefulness, I said, “Well, we want to do you 
good. That is what I have come for.” 

This remark broke the stolidity of the chief, and 
called out the reply, “All the white men that ever 
came before you said they had come to do us good ; 
but they stole our goods and abused our women, 
and how are we to know you are any different?” 


wakan 


there are many people; 


me 


This was carrying the war into Africa with a} 


vengeance; but | replied, “Well, you must watch 
and see how we live,” and soon after I bade them 
good-by. 

I gave up my effort as lost, for years passed and 
nothing seemed to come of it; but last October, 
after seventeen years, that chief appeared at a 
convocation of Christian Indians at which I pre- 
sided, and made a request that the “White-robes” 
—so they call the Episcopal Church from the sur- 
plice which its ministers wear—would begin a 
mission among his people. 


+r 


THE FASHION. 


Marie Antoinette, history tells us, one day 
noticed on her toilette table some peacock feathers 
which had been placed there accidentally, being 
designed to decorate some fancy work. 

She stuck one of the feathers in her hair. Being 
pleased with the effect she added another, and 
then called for some ostrich feathers. The next 
day she appeared in court with a beautiful head 
dress of feathers, a fashion which immediately 
spread throughout France and Europe, and which is 
followed in dress circles down to the present day. 

Don John of Austria, the son of Charles the 
Fifth, and the fascinating young hero of Lepanto, 
had a patch of hair on one side of his head which 
grew upright, and to conceal this peculiarity he 
used to comb all his hair back from his forehead. 

When he went as governor to the Low Countries, 
all the people of fashion imitated the mode, and 
from them it has descended to our own day. 


Dionysius was extremely short-sighted; and his | 


flatterers, Montaigne tells us, “ran against one 
another in his presence, and stumbled at or over- 
turned Whatever was under foot, to show that they 
were as purblind as their sovereign.”* 


Thus in olden times, as well as now, did a few} 


persons set the fashion. Does Worth or Felix 
advise trained skirts for the street, straightway 
we abandon our comfort and our common-sense, 
und sweep the crossings behind us. 


Johnny Lenox, who is fifteen years old, discards | 


the boyish knickerbockers and long stockings, and 
appears in his first pair of long trousers. Although 
knee-breeches are the nrost appropriate article of 


wear for a boy who is playing base-ball or foot- 


ball, who runs and jumps and rides a bicycle, 


every boy of John’s age in his school must have | 


long trousers at once. 

Yet it is idle to rail at fashion. Human nature 
will not be changed by all the ridicule that can be 
heaped upon the absurdities of fashion. Even 
the silliness of awkward gait and uncouth speech, 
supposed to be English, survives the assault of 
sarcasm. 
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| It is well to follow the fashion when the fashion 
| is reasonable; when it is grotesque or otherwise 

objectionable to reject itis honorable. But it will 
| be the fashion, still. 


For the Companion. 


Mechanical Trades as a Means 
of Livelihood. 


or | 


The Printing Trade. 


What it Offers to Boys and Girls. 


Formerly a printer who was master of his 
business was supposed to be intimately acquainted 
with all branches of it. There were men who 


THE COMPOSITION ROOM. 


were thus qualified, but they were comparatively 
few in number. To-day important printing estab- 
lishments are divided into departments, with a 
man of intelligence, versed in the work to be done, 
at the head of each. 
positions worth competing for. 

The leading position in the Printing Trade is 
occupied by the great printing firms that make a 
feature of book and magazine work. Many of 
them also do general job printing. They combine 
in their establishments the departments included 
in typesetting, electrotyping and press work. 

Next in grade come the large mercantile 
printers who do job work ranging from a visiting- 
card to a poster, and also print pamphlets, 
magazines and weekly newspapers. 

Job printers, who devote their entire energies to 
specialties for business houses, railroad companies, 
theatrical managers, etc., are very numerous. 

The daily newspaper office is divided into 
departments on the same principle as the great 
book establishment. In these offices typesetting, 
stereotyping and press work are done. 


Typesetting. 


In the large establishments where book, maga- 
zine and general job printing are done, there are 
usually two departments of typesetting, one for 
plain work, like that seen in an ordinary book 
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SETTING TYPE. 

| page, and the other for job work, such as business- 

| cards, handbills, street posters, and all other 
printed matter composed of fancy types. 

The department of plain typesetting is in charge 
| ofaforeman. The rate of wages for men of his 
| class runs from $25.00 to $30.00 per week. Men 
doing plain ty pesetting, in 

nine or ten hours, work 
ing by the piece, earn 
from $10.00 to $15.00 per 
week. Women working 
| by the piece in the same 
length of time earn from 
| $8.00 to $14.00 per week. 

Boys in such establish- 

ments are taken as learn- 
|ers between the ages of 
fourteen and seventeen 
years, and are not fully 
competent until they have 
served about five years. 
Wages to boys vary from 
$3.00 to $5.00 per week. 
In most cases the wages 
are increased according 
to the industry and skill 
shown by the boy, until 
they reach the prices that are paid to journeymen. 


| is in the plain typesetting department. 


Bright boys will find these | 


| per week. 


| five years to attain proficiency 
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they often receive no wages. In some offices the 
woman who instructs the girl receives the proceeds 
of her labor during the time mentioned. The girls 
learn only typesetting, and after a short time are 
given piece work. In six months girls can earn 
from $3.00 to 35.00 per week. 


In the job printing department of the book and | 


general job printing establishment, the foreman’s 
wages run from $25.00 to $30.00 per week. Journey- 


Some of the leading book houses have two 
| grades of press work. The coarser is all from 
plain type, and the finer includes engravings. The 
|most promising boys at the coarse work are 
| promoted to the press room where fine work on), 
is done. 

The firms making a special feature of coars 


men earn from $12.00 to $18.00 per week. The} 
training of the boy is here about the same as it} 


females are not engaged in the job printing 


| department. 


The rates of wages I give throughout this article 


As a rule} 


are to be understood as referring to Boston and | 
vicinity, and may vary a little from those of the | 


other chief cities of the United States. Boys 


learning the trade of compositor or job printer are 


subject to about the same conditions in nearly all 
the large mercantile printing houses. If intelli- 
gent and steady they can progress rapidly. 

The proof-readers employed by book and general 
job printers are men and women of intelligence 
and technical education, who are paid according 

to experience and merit, from 
$10.00 to $25.00 per week. 
Some of them are practical 
printers. 


Electrotyping. 


. Some of the great book and 
general job printing houses 


have a department for elec- | 


trotyping, with a 
journeymen and 
ers. 

The “form,” or iron frame 
containing the type that is 
ready for printing, is given to 
the electrotyper, who makes 
a wax mold from it. This 
mold, after undergoing a 
preparatory process, is placed 
in a depositing tank opposite a 
sheet of copper. 
electricity, sufficient copper 

will be deposited upon the wax to form a shell, 
and this is made solid and permanent by pouring 
fused metal upon it. 
This plate, when block- 
ed on wood or metal, 
is ready for the print- 
er. 

There are two divi- 
sions in the electro 
typing department. In 
the great book and 
general job printing 
houses foremen re- 
ceive from $25.00 to 
$30.00 per week; jour- 
neymen molders and 
journeymen finishers 
from $18.00 to $24.00 
Soys be- 
tween fifteen years 
and seventeen years 
of age are taken as 
learners in each division. Wages begin at from 
$3.00 to $4.00 per week, and are 
degrees to those of journeymen. 


foreman, 
boy learn- 


advanced by 
It takes about 
in molding or 
finishing. 

Electrotyping, like the other branches of the 
printing trade, is carried on as a business by 
itself, in which work is done for : 
job printers who have no elec- 
trotyping departments. In such 
business a foreman has charge 
of the molding department, and 
there is also a foreman in the 
finishing department. 

The wages of each are from 
25.00 to $35.00 per week. Molders 
are paid from $20.00 to $24.00 
per week, and finishers about the 
same. 

In the molding department 
there are men who devote all 
their attention to certain branch 
es, such as blackleading, battery 
work and backing up. Their pay 
runs from about $12.00 to $16.00 
a week. 

Boys in this business begin the 
course of training between the 
ages of sixteen and eighteen 
years, and serve from three to five years. During 
the first year they are paid from $4.00 to $6.00 per 
week, with an increased rate every six months 
until they reach the pay of journeymen. 

The bright boy in this business can reach pro- 
ficiency in the higher grade in a few years, and 
become so valuable that he can hold his place 
even in dull times, when the workman of less 

skill is suspended. 


Press Work. 


The department in the 
book and general job 
printing house devoted 
to press work in some 
respects is the most im. 
portant branch of the 
trade. The wages of 
foremen are from $20.00 

Wiser ; to $30.00 a week. Journey- 
ee men’s wages range from 
$15.00 to $22.00 per week. 


Boy learners are taken | 


between the ages of fif- 
teen and seventeen years 
and should give four or 
five years to learning the 


business. Their wages are from 33.00 to $5.00 per 


Girls are not usually taken to learn typesetting | week. The wages are increased in the book and 
until they are from seventeen years to eighteen | general job offices according to merit until boys 


| years of age. During the first five or six weeks 


, are able to take charge of the presses. 


By means of 


ELECTROTYPING. 


A SMALL JOB PRESS. 


| and fine press work for the trade pay their boys 
| about $4.00 per week to begin, and increase this 
rate to $9.00 or $10.00 per week. Boys who fee: 
job presses earn from $6.00 to $8.00 per week. 
They are encouraged to persevere, and advanced 
| to journeymen’s wages when competent, and when 
| there are vacancies for pressmen. 

| Girls employed as feeders in some of the book 
and job printing establishments are paid about 
$7.00 per week. 


The Daily Newspaper Office. 


In the typesetting departments of daily news- 
papers, foremen’s wages range from $30.00 to 
$50.00 per week. 
Assistant foremen 
receive from $25.00 
to $32.00 per week. 
Journeymen on 
morning papers 
earn from $20.00 
to $30.00 per week, 
and on afternoon 
papers from 815.00 
to $25.00 per week. 
Boys taken 
learners must 
between the ages 
of sixteen and 
seventeen years for day or night 
work, but in most of the Boston 
offices they do day work only. 
According to the rule of the prin 
ters’ union, a boy may go to jour 
ney-work after four years’ service. 
The pay of a boy runs from $3.00 
to $5.00 per week, and the rate of 
increase from $1.00 to $2.00 per 
week per year. Each office has its 
own arrangement for learners. 
Girl learners are not taken in 
| newspaper oflices, but women who are competent 
compositors have situations in some of the after 
;}neon papers. They are paid the same rates as 
| men, and earn from $15.00 to $20.00 per week. 
Proof-readers for the morning papers are paid 
| from $18.00 to $30.00 per week. 


In the stereotyping department of the daily 


be 
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newspaper in Boston the men are paid from $3.50 
to $4.00 per day. Foremen are paid from 35.00 to 
$6.00 per day. Learners are taken into the stereo 
typing department between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-one years. In four years they are 
considered journeymen. 

Foremen in the press department of the daily 
newspaper are paid from $30.00 to $60.00 per 
week, and assistant foremen from $20.00 to $40.00 
per week. Journeymen’s wages vary from $16.00 
to $21.00 per week. 

Where boys are taken as learners they begin at 
from fifteen to sixteen years.of age, and receive 
wages at the rate of about $5.00 per week. It 
takes four years t» qualify a boy to take charge of 
& press, and he does not reach the highest rate of 
pay for journeymen until he has served a term 
of five years. In four years he works up to from 
210.00 to $12.00 per week. 

The departments of printing are not overcrowiled 
with competent workmen. There is plenty of 
room for intelligent, fairly well-educated boys ho 
enter this business with the view of advancing to 
the most lucrative positions. 

In this trade, as in most others, there 
majority of inefficient, incompetent men 
| have foolishly only half-learned their bustin 
| These make the transient, shifting class, W!'? 
seldom remain long in any one office. But 1wen 
who are steady and intelligent, and who thoreus!!'s 
understand their trade, are in demand, and ch 
always find permanent and satisfactory positions. 
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For the Companion. 


LIFE AMONG THE HIGHLAND 
PEASANTRY. 


By the Marquis of Lorne. 
Ilustrated, after drawings by H.R. H. The Princess Louise. 


If you ask me if there be many picturesque 
phases remaining in the life of the Scottish 
peasant, I must reply that although the scenery 
be beautiful as of old, the life of the peasant has 
become somewhat prosaic. 

Not more than a century and a half ago there 
were but few schools in the Highlands. The 
system of the establishment of a school for each 
parish, set going by John Knox, had not pene- 
trated the Highlands, and 
a *‘dominie,’”’ or school- 
master, was a dismal phe- 
nomenon unknown to the 
Highland youth. 

This young man’s chief 
idea of a good education 
was to have a fair know- 
ledge of the manner of 
using ‘“‘an outfit’’ consist- 
ing of a round shield of 
leather strapped across 
bits of oak board, some- 
times—if the shield was to 
be a rich one—ornamented 
with large-headed nails of 
brass. This was worn on 
the left arm. The right 
hand carried the straight 
broadsword, double- 
edged, and furnished with 
the so-called basket-hilt, a 
weapon the pattern of which 
was probably of Italian origin. 
It was often inscribed with the 
name of the famous armorer, 
Andrea Ferrara. 

A Highland boy could, as a 
rule, speak no words of the 
“Sassenach,”’ or English lan- 
guage. 

After the battle of Sheriff- 
muir or Dumblane, fought in 
1715, things changed a bit in 
these matters. After the battle 
of Culloden, fought in 1745, 
there was a great deal more 
change. The government went 
so far as to seek to interdict 
the old Highland peasant dress 
altogether, and with the arms 
that were surrendered, the peasant had to try to 
accustom himself to the use of ‘‘pants.”’ 

The armed native militia which the chiefs of 
tribes had kept around them had proved so 


formidable that a mere handful—not much over 


ten thousand men all told—had frightened old 
Gland almost into fits, and had marched on one 
occasion in hostile array as far as Derby on their 
way to London. 

If the English North-country Roman Catholics 
had held firm to their promises, they would have 
joined what was called the Highland Host, and, 
swelling their ranks, might have carried all 
before them; but they became faint-hearted at 
the critical moment, and their prince looked in 
vain for the brigades which had been so boast- 
fully promised to him. 

Now we may regard these times as Old World 
history, and they certainly profoundly modified 
and altered the habits of the Northern people, 
hecause schools and Southern manners and civili- 
zation followed in their train; but although it is 
long since they occurred, if we count by the 
changes made, it is not so long ago if one counts 
by the memories of people now living. 

The writer himself has often talked with a lady 
who well remembered the daughter of the com- 
inander of the Hanoverian forces in 1715. He 
has also spoken with an old man who remem- 
bered well those who fought at Culloden. It was 
only the other day that a queer little cottage was 
dismantled in a glen near Inverary which had 
sheltered the notorious Rob Roy MacGregor, of 
whom Walter Scott wrote a splendid novel, which 
heats most of the novels written nowadays, and 
is as true to the life of the days it describes as if 
the author had witnessed them. 

Rob Roy was a better educated man than were 
most of his clan. He could write a fair signature, 
and plead his interests well in good English. All 
accounts agree in saying that he was a remarkable 
person, both in character and body. His long 
arms, red, hairy and huge, could reach to near 
the knee when he stood upright. 

He inherited the wild spirit of the MacGregors, 
‘ tameless disposition which had made them 
vutlaws more than once in the wild history of 
tic country they inhabited about Loch Lomond 
wid Loch Katrine. Yet he was so kind to the 
poor, and took such pains to rob only the 
Wealthy, that he was regarded with admiration 
hy the commoner people, who held him also in 





great awe on account of the extraordinarily 


| daring nature of his exploits. 


Even the great men of the land thought it was 
well to be friends with him as far as they could, 
and the Duke of Argyll, who was at the head of 
the military forces, went so far as to give him an 
asylum in lands contiguous to his own, and 
under his influence. 

When there was so much disaffection to the 
succession to the crown of the ‘“‘wee bit German 
lairdies,’’ and where in secret, if not openly, so 


bidding for the friendship of a man who could 
command, as could Rob Roy, from two to three 
hundred swords and bucklers, was pretty keen. 

So in a beautiful wild glen, where a mountain 
stream flows in a series of little cascades at the 
bottom of a steep, rocky ravine, Rob was allowed 
to build himself a house, and in that house I 
have often sat talking to the shepherd who 
occupied it in our time, just as Rob used to 
occupy it a century anda half ago. 

This was the manner of the occupancy : There 
was a door, and there were two little windows on 
one side of the house only. The walls were 
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| pretty thick, and built 

with stones which were 
not cemented together by any 
mortar. They were only about six 
| feet high, and above them rose a 
| roof of heather thatch, with an opening 
| in the middle to let out the smoke. 
| When one entered at the low doorway, 
there was a scurry of fowls of a breed 
considerably improved since those of the 

| time of the old freebooter. In the darkness 

| of the interior one could just see that there 

| was a rough board placed as a partition on 

the right. From behind this partition came 

the sound, ‘‘Moo-oo!”’ for there was the 
family cow, occupying a place of almost equal 
honor with the family. 

But the family had, after all, a little the best 
|of it, for the division of the chamber made the 
| left-hand space the larger, and there, seated 
|around a little fire, were the children and the 
|mother, just as in the days of the buccaneer. 
| Along one side of the farther wall, where were 
|no windows, were two or three recesses, half- 
concealed by smoke-browned boards, and these 


| were the bed-places; the rafters that supported | 


| the roof were black as pitch with soot, and were 
| fashioned like this 
|told that the MacGregor roofing had rafters of 
| this shape, whereas other clans used a slightly 
different form, and that one could always distin- 
| guish which clan it was in those parts that had 
| built a house, for they all had some slight differ- 
| ence in the mode of putting up the rafters. 

| The whole habitation was very decidedly 
|inferior to the lodges of the Blackfeet and the 
Sioux that I have seen on the prairies before the 
time had come when the buffalo had all been 
shot, and when their skins, nicely painted and 
cured, covered the ‘‘tepees’* of the redskins; and 
the interior of these Indian habitations was well 
kept and clean, divided off into partitions along 
the sides of the round tent by sinew-made frame- 
work. 

No; the Highland peasant was a much less 
sophisticated creature than the Sioux, whose 
ideas of decoration and habitation were much in 
advance of the Celt. 

In this little house, placed as it was immedi- 
ately behind a knoll that concealed it from the 





copses and in the formidable reputation of its 
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many drank to the ‘King over the water,"’ the | 


; and we were always | 


glen below, and secure among the hazel and oak | 
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owner, Rob Roy lived for many years. Here | enough, although we are constantly told that in 


his wife, Helen, gave him a boy, destined to a | 
more unfortunate career than that of his father; | 
and just below this place the ‘‘cateran,’’ as his 
foes called him, kept his cattle at night. 

This cattle park, into which more cattle were 
probably driven than could be claimed rightfully 
as his own by MacGregor, is a curious place. 
Advantage had been taken of nature in its con- 
struction. The stream that roared in autumn 
and winter right past his habitation was met a 
little lower down by another, which had also cut 
its way in the course of ages through the rocks. 
Where these met a rough trough had been made, 
precipitous on two sides. A natural ditch led 
across the base, and had been fortified by a dyke. 

Within this the cattle, stolen or rightfully 
owned, were easily kept. Many of them were 
probably driven there a long way from over the 
hills, for Rob was fond of ‘‘lifting’’ the beasts of 
the Duke of Montrose, who dwelt on the shores 


of Loch Lomond, a good forty miles off, by the | 


tracks over the mountains. 


Not long ago a little boy, herding sheep near | 


the ancient cottage, felt something hard in the 
turf beneath his little bare foot. He dug 
with his fingers into the grass roots, and 
lo! he pulled out a rusty, long knife, set 
in a horn handle; and in the horn handle 
were boldly cut the letters ““R. McG.” 

There is no doubt that this was a dirk 
Rob Roy had lost, or thrown away as 
too much worn for further use. 

He well repaid the hospitality that had 
been shown to him at Inverary, and the 
protection he had received.. For when the 

day of battle came, and the MacGregors 

were drawn off to the side of 
the Pretender, Rob 
had to take his men 


Mere also; but he only 
= Spi 

—_ went to the field 

D>, with them, 


and when 





“Merged Teller 


the strife was at its height, when the right wing 
under Argyll had routed the left of the Pretender, 
he was told to charge. He coolly replied, “If 
| they can’t do it without me, they won't do it 
| with me,’’ and led his men toward the ‘rebel’ 
right, where a momentary success had inspirited 
| the Jacobites. 

The next day the contest was not renewed, 
for Rob Roy and others had seen fit to retire. 
Cowardice was not a part of his nature, as he 
had often proved. Calculation was, however, 
certainly not unknown to him. He himself 
explained his conduct thus: “It was my mis- 
fortune, at the time the Rebellion broke out, to 
be liable to arrest at the Duke of Montrose’s 
instance for debt alleged due to him. To avoid 
being flung into prison, as I must certainly have 
been had I followed my real inclinations in 
joining King George’s troops at Stirling, I was 
forced to take party with the troops of the 
Pretender, for the country being all in arms, it 
was neither safe nor possible for me to stand 
neuter.”” 

He then goes on to declare, “I not only avoided 
| acting offensively against his Majesty’s forces on 
| all occasions, but, on the contrary, sent the Duke 
of Argyll all the intelligence I could from time 
to time of the situation and strength of the 
rebels, which I hope he will do me the justice to 
| acknowledge.” 

During the intervals of feud and bloodshed. 
the life of the peasants must have been pleasant 











such and such a year there was grievous famine. 
They used to draw blood from their cattle to 
make cakes, and perhaps it was this usage, and 
the absence of any good stores of hay for them, 
that makes the older authors tell us that the 
beasts were terribly poor and weak in the spring, 
until the forage became again more ample with 
the approach of summer. 

It was the custom in the summer to follow the 
cattle up to the hills, and there build little 
sheilings, rough shelters of wood or stone, where 
the milkers and cheese-makers lived. Many 
of the prettiest of the Gaelic songs refer to this 
good time that was enjoyed in the fine evenings 
up in the hills. 

There was no good agriculture, and no drainage 
of the wet surface, and as a great deal of rain 
always falls in Scotland, especially on the western 
coasts, the lower lands were very marshy, and it 
| Was necessary to go high in order to get good, 
dry pasture. The grass was often better on the 
| flanks of the mountains, as it is in many places 
even now, when so much has been done to lead 
off the superfluous waters. 

Very often the tourist, searching for the fine 
| views to be had from the higher peaks, passes on 
| his way over the upland moors the stone circles 
a tell where the people lived of old in the 
summer and sang their love songs, and made 
| merry on their simple but ample fare of oatmeal 
and milk. 

During the winter the great amusement used 
| to consist in the listening to the telling of stories. 
| Men who were known to tell stories well used to 
| 8° around the country. These men went by 
| turns to the largest cottages, which were thronged 
| by all the gay folk intent on hearing the won- 
| derful tales. 

Many of these have been collected, and it was 
high time that they should be set down in writing, 
for this had not been, done before. They were 
only remembered through oral tradition. 

They form a very curious collection. Sometimes 
they speak of historical events that happened in 
the neighborhood. Sometimes you-may even 
pick up a bit of Arthurian romance. . Often they 
are ‘‘folk tales,’ or tales that are so old that they 
are found in their main features among many 
other people, and may be older than Greek or 

Roman—yes, as old as old Babylon itself. 

A story of King Arthur I once found told by 
an old man, and it was like some of the tales 
told in England. King Arthur went out hunting. 
He became very sleepy toward the close of day, 
and slept near a magic hill called the ‘Hill of 
Victory.’’ Then the King dreamed a dream; he 
saw a fair woman who was in sore distress, and 
who stretched out her white hands to him, and 
implored him to save her. Then he awoke, 
almost as distressed as the wondrous damsel he 
had seen in sleep, and told his perplexity to his 
faithful knights. 

Then one of them, the most devoted and 
loyal, and the purest and gentlest of 
all, Sir Balva, said, “O King, let 
me take my horse and hound and 

hawk, and search.’’ This rather 
looks, doesn’t it, as if he wished 

to have some sport by the way ? 

And the King assented, 

and Sir Balva went, and 

searched the land and 

searched the sea for seven 

Ns weeks; and then he saw, 
a re above the silvery tides, a 

/ 7 great castle on a gloomy 
jer island rock. 

He said to his companion 
in the boat: ‘‘Oh, tliere is a 
rich castle—so rich that 
there they will have glass 
in the windows;”’ for glass 
was a very rare thing to 
see in houses in those days. 
So they sailed to the foot 
of the rock, and then a great chain fell from the 
castle heights into the sea, and the end of it was 
| fastened upon a door of the fortress; and Sir 
| Balva, like the reckless man he was wherever 
| there was a good deed to be done, got hold of the 
| chain, and clambered up it, and got into the 
castle; and there in a great hall sat, on a golden 
throne, a fair woman with golden hair. 

She cried to him, “‘Oh, why comest thou here? 
Thy death is sure. The giant who keeps me 
enthralled will soon return. His own sword 
alone can kill him. Oh, hide thee!’’ 

So he hid and waited, and the giant’s awful 
voice was heard, justasin the old English ballad, 
“Fee Fo Fum, I smell the blood of an English- 
man;"" and so this giant bellowed, ‘I smell that 
some one is here. Who is he? Where is he, that 
I may make mincemeat of him ?”’ 

She said, like a sensible woman, ‘‘Don’t be a 
fool, come and lay your big head on my lap, and 
I will sing to‘thee.’’ This he did, and she sang 
to him showing beautiful white teeth. The giant 
soon slept; and the knight came forth, and took 
the “Star white sword’’ from the sheath and slew 
the giant. 

Sir Balva was able to take the lady away, and 
King Arthur had another glorious exploit to add 
| to the long roll of the achievements of his knights. 

Then again there are many stories told among 
the peasants of great beasts that live in certain 
lakes,—the great black bulls, and then the mer- 
maids and the fairies,—just as there are such tales 
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told among the Cree and other Indians in the 
American Nerthwest, where great elks, big 
beavers and fairies have been seen by mortal 
eyes that vouch for their existence. 

These tales, whether of beasts or of men, never 
give any dates for the occurrence of the events 


cabbages are taken and are hung over the door- | leader of orchestra that the time be uniform and | 17. Raise to left shoulder; to perpendicular; 
way, and the man that first enters, be he fair or | the signals given at the right moment. Lacking | to right shoulder. 

dark, gives warning to the lady that her future 
husband will be fair or dark-complexioned. 





Very common on November nights, too, is the 
habit of burning the hazelnuts. A young man 
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music the leader must count the time. 


MARCH. | 
Girls enter room atj marching single file, the 


they relate. It is always, ‘‘When so and so was,”’ | and a young woman place two nuts close together | leader walking at left of first girl; parasols spread 


or ‘Once upon a time.” 


America, | 


to Cape Breton and other places in | 
where the original settlers have not become | 


They are probably often | at the fire. 
told now among the Highlanders who have gone | depositor. 
7) 


Each nut represents the fate of the 
When the nuts jump away from each 
ther as they sometimes will, it betokens quar- 
relling. When the nuts remain and burn amicably | 


and held over right shoulders. 

1. March three times around circle a-b-c-d. 

2. March a-e-c. Atc odd numbers—l, 3, 5, 7 
to 15 inclusive—turn to right, marching c-d-a; | 


mixed with others or disturbed, and have not together, it prophesies happiness; and the nut | even numbers—2, 4, 6 to 16 inclusive—c-b-a. At 


wandered westward. 
many of these narratives may have entertained | 
our common Aryan ancestors in the heart of | 
Asia, and have been brought by them across all | 
Europe in their wanderings, as they moved ever 
onward and sunward, following the track of the 
great orb of light which their ancestors used to | 
worship. 

Indeed, there still a great deal of sun- 
worship in many of the customs of peasants, as 
well as of peers, in the Old World. The rich 
man makes the wine circulate among his guests 
from left to right—sunwise; and the Highland | 
peasant, when he takes to his boat for a voyage | 
or for a fishing expedition, used until quite lately 
to turn his boat three times round with the sun | 
before starting. He does it still, in some remote 
parts; and in the same way, when a corpse was 
taken for burial to a church, the mourners walked 
sunwise three times round the church in proces- 
sion. 

It was supposed to be good for the success of 
the voyage to pay the tribute to the sun god. 
It was supposed to be good for the soul of the 
departed, that his body should be taken with the 
sun three times round his place of sepulture. 

The Christian church took the old heatnen 
forms, and adapted the habits of the people to 
embrace the new religion, and to render unto God 
the things that were the idols’. 

But better usages there were also. 
old prayers on embarking: 

The steersman—‘‘Let us bless our ship.”’ 

The answer, by all the crew—‘‘God the Father 


, 


is 


Here are 


bless her.’ 

Steersman—‘* What do you fear since God the 
Father is with you?” 

Answer—‘‘ We do not fear anything.” 

Steersman—‘*What do you fear since God the 
Son is with you ?”’ 

Answer—‘‘We do not fear anything.”’ 

‘Be the Three in One with us day and night. 
On the crested wave, when waves run high, O 
mother, Mary, be to us nigh.” 

A pretty song, in speaking of the mountain 
sheilings says: ‘‘A lovely summer sheiling with 
one tree; behind the wind, in front of the sun, 
where we could see all the world, but where no 
man could see us!" 

The belief in the evil eye is so strong that I 
have known a woman in very good circumstances, 
and having a good house, to implore a friend of 
hers who had often been hospitably received by 
her as he passed her house, to enter it no more, 
and if possible to pass another way, as she was 
sure he must have the evil eye. Some horse or 
cow or hen had died each time he had honored 
her by a visit. 

Not long since, in one of the islands a woman 
brought an action for libel against another 
woman, because she had been told that her 
‘gossip’? had declared she had seen her changed 
into a hare. Yes, she had seen her become a 
hare, and run away from her across a field! The 
magistrate before whom the case was brought, 
found that the belief that such things were 
possible was so universal in the neighborhood 
where the women lived, that the person against 
whom the accusation had been brought was quite 
right in thinking she was damaged by it, and 
money as compensation was paid to her accord- 
ingly. ’ 

I have been given a flint arrow-head by a 
person who declared it had been shot at him by 
the fairies, and that it was quite hot when he 
picked it up! 

Witches used to be feared and consulted in the 
Island of Mull within my memory; and once I 
paid a visit to the last of the ladies who was 
reputed to have the talent of prophecy, and to my 
relief got from her only the good wish, ‘The 
back of the wave to you;”’ for I was going ona 
voyage, and this was her picturesque expression 
of the desire that I might have a fair wind. 

It is remarkable how many vestiges of heathen 
habits linger in some of the popular customs. It 
is owing to the action of many clergymen who 
traced too surely the origin of some of these 
habits that they are dying out in the Highlands, 
and the spread of education and the movement 
of the people, both of migration and emigration, 
are changing others. 

I do not know whether an amusement is wide- 
spread which used to be in favor in my parish. 
On a certain night all the old bachelors’ gardens 
were visited by the damsels, who in the darkness 
pulled up the cabhages. If a full-leaved cabbage 
was pulled, good luck would, it was believed, 
attend the “lifter.” If the cabbage were only a 
poor stump of a plant, the plucker would remain 
in single blessedness all her days. 

Sometimes and in some places, notably Aber- 
deenshire, the game is in this wise: The kail are 
picked blindfolded or in the dark, or maybe even 
in the day, and the one that brings most earth up 
with the roots will get the richest marriage. The 








; movements of the march and drill can well be 


| movement—the arms and body 


be the first to end. | 

Much of the picturesqueness of the old life is | 
gone, but much yet remains, especially where 
along the western coasts of rock and island, and | 
sleeping fiord and sound, the herring boats lift | 
to the summer sun, and moving the countless 


| banners of their brown sails, and like dark- | two fall in line behind first two, fourth behind 


winged butterflies float seaward to spread or | 


gather in their nets. 


Through long centuries repeated, 

Live the legends told in Erse ; 

But a change comes swift or slowly ; | 
Fades the language, and defeated, 
Flies the faith once counted holy, 
Old World ways and oral verse. 

Not from men of note or learning 
May we gather now these tales, 

But beneath the cotter’s rafter, 

Or where smithy sparks are burning, 
Or at sea, when hushed the laughter 
Of the breeze on hull and sails. 


| 


| 


a 
For the Companion. 
LE PARAPLUIE. 
A March and Drill. 


Action songs, manual exercises and marches 
with musical accompaniment are becoming more 
and more a means of educating young folks in | 
singing, graceful movements, memory, elocution, 
color and art. 

‘‘Le Parapluie’’ is a march and drill combined, | 
arranged for sixteen girls, who ought to be near 
the same height, erect, able to walk firmly and 
gracefully, and to keep good time. A leader | 
to direct the rehearsals and give all needed 
instruction should be added to the number. 

This exercise is intended for school or holiday 
festivals, and directions are here given for its 
presentation in elaborate form as an entertain- 
ment for friends, or before an audience. Yet the 





utilized for daily practice in schools, as a pleasant 
and interesting means of temporary diversion 
during study hours. In schools parasols of 
ordinary cambric may be used. 

The evolutions of the drill, in order to be 
effective, must be performed without rigidity of 
bending and 
swaying easily and naturally. The movements 
must be executed simultaneously. 

In the march the same rules apply to the 
keeping of step, not the slightest deviation from 
strictest time being allowed. In order to do this 
perfectly, the performers must count the time 
both for the manual movements and the march. 
As a rule when marching the different changes 
occur on the seventeenth step; in the drill on the 
ninth count. 

Parasols of medium size, either Japanese, or 
other parasols covered with bright-colored fabrics, 
are used throughout the exercise. 

Costumes, whether uniform in style or not, 
should vary in color to match the colors of 
parasols. Blouse waists, peasant jackets, plain 
full skirts, low shoes, stockings to match color of 
parasols, velvet capotes to match jackets, make 
pretty costumes. Red, pink, blue, yellow, lemon- 
color and white should predominate. 

Decorations for the room may be more or less 
elaborate, as desired. A large umbrella-shaped 
frame which any carpenter can easily construct, 
covered with bright red cambric, lined with blue 
or pink, then decorated with festoons of flowers,— 
paper flowers are best, as they do not wilt,— 
should be suspended by strong cords from the 
ceiling above the centre of the space assigned for 
the march and drill. 

The covering of this umbrella frame may be 
neatly done, thus: Ascertain the exact dimensions 
of one section of the fraine, then cut the required 

number of du- 

plicate pieces 
and stitch them 
together. The 
lining is prettier 
to tack the cam- 
, bric plain at the 
edge of the 
frame, then fas- 
ten it in folds at 
the centre. If 
possible there 
should be an 
opening at the 
apex of the umbrella, so that a hanging lamp may 
depend underneath its arch to bring out the 
desired brilliant effects. 

The walls of the room, chandeliers, etc., may 
be decorated with flowers and Japanesque designs 
made out of bright-colored tissue paper and 
buntings. The space on the floor allowed for the 
drill and march ought not to be less than twenty 
feet square. 

Musical selections, simple in form yet of brilliant 
style, 4-4 time, with marked accent, should lead 
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FiG. 1. 


It is odd to think that | that burns away soonest denotes the life that will | a numbers 1 and 2, 3 and 4, to 15 and 16 inclusive, 


join to march by twos a-e-c-d-a-b-c-a. At a 
first two march a-b-c, second two a-d-c; meeting 
at c first and second twos join to march by fours, 
followed by those remaining by fours. Fours 
march c-a-b-c-d-a-e. Ate first two march e-d-a ; 
second two e-b-a followed by others. Ata second | 


third, ete. March a-e-c-d-a-b-c. At ¢ even| 
numbers fall in line behind odds, thus forming | 
single file. March c-e-a-b-e-d-c-b-a-d-c, stop- | 
ping at the points where the dotted lines touch 
the outer circle, girl No. 1 standing at c. 

3. All march by straight lines towards e. Form | 
circle 7, which ought to define the outer edge of 
the hanging parasol. With parasols upon right 
shoulder march to right three times around 
circle. Right about. (Rest full weight upon 
heels and turn to right one-half around.) Re- | 
peat. Return to place in outer circle. 

4. With parasols over left shoulder follow | 
serpentine path indicated by dotted line past 
points c-d-a-b-c. Right about. Parasols over 
right shoulder. March past points c-b-a-d-c. 

5. March single file to e. At e odd numbers 
march e-b-a; even numbers e-d-a. Ata join to 
march by twos e-c-d-a. On line a-e first two 
stop near a, 
turn face to 
face at suffi- 
cient distance 
apart to permit 
second two to 
pass between 
first two and 
take places in 
same way until 
the eighth two 
stand face to 
face on line 
a-e-C, at equi- 
distant points. First two march between other 
twos along line a-e-c, second two and others in 
turn following after. March by twos c-d-a. 
Repeat this from beginning of order 5. 

6. First, second, third and fourth twos march 
a-e-b. On line e-b, between circle / and outer 
circle, halt; turn face to face; lift parasols as high 
as possible to form a canopy. Meanwhile at ¢ 
even numbers of remaining eight fall behind odds 
and march single file e-d-c-e. On line c-e 
numbers 9 to 16 inclusive shut parasols and lower 
them to almost horizontal position on right 
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FIG. 2. 


| diagonally above face. 


| ly. 


18. Raise parasols one-third; two-thirds; 
wholly. (By this time circle 7 is reached.) 

19. Face toward outer circle. Hold parasols 
Grasp handles with right 
Odd numbers forward two steps; kneel; 
Odd numbers 


hands. 
all whirl parasols to right; to left. 


rise; back two steps; even numbers forward two 

steps; kneel; whirl parasols to right; to left. 

to right with 
1 


20. Even numbers rise, march 
parasols brought 
close to right 
shoulder; odd 
numbers to left 
with parasols lift- 
ed perpendicular- 
March three 


times around cir- 


le. 

21. Odd num- 
bers move two 
steps farther to- 
wardsouter circle ; 
stand at equidistant points in position not to hide 
even numbers. Even numbers hold parasols 
diagonally front; whirl rapidly. Odd numbers 
swing parasols rapidly. Music increases time 
Number one starts with quick step, others follow 
in line. March around outer circle. Retire in 
good order, with parasols over right shoulders. 

Mrs. ABBie G. Lewis. 





FIG. 3. 
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For the Companion. 


A WINTER WINDOW. 


House plants must have light and sunshine 
if the winter garden is expected to blossom 
abundantly. 

It is difficult, however, to accomplish this with 
the usual arrangements, since shelves across the 
window not only obstruct the view from within, 
but also expose the plants to greater changes of 
temperature than is desirable. 

It becomes too warm for them in the middle of 
the day, when the sun is shining, and too cool at 
night from the nearness of the plants to the glass, 
which radiates heat rapidly. 

Flower-stands below the window, moreover, 
are objectionable for two reasons. The spreading 
legs take up a good deal of room, and the plants 
upon the upper shelves shade those below. 

To obviate these difficulties, an arrangement 
similar to that shown in the cut will be found 
very satisfactory. A broad shelf is fastened a 
few inches below the window-ledge by stout iron 
brackets, which can be procured at hardware 
stores. Upon this can be placed a window-box, 
four or five inches in height, lined with zinc or 
galvanized iron. 

The front of this box can be made as ornamental 
as one pleases, either by fretwork, paint or other 
device. It may be used to contain the low- 
growing plants, the delicate little ferns, and 





shoulder, then pass under the canopy formed by 
the first four twos. Those in single file march | 
b-a-e under canopy e-b-c-d. AZ join to 
form twos on line d-e. Halt. Turn face 
to face. Form canopy. Meanwhile other 
eight march single file b-c-e, under canopy, 
past d-c-b to e. Number nine falls in 
behind number eight, others following 
march single file d-a—e-b-c-e-d-a-e-d-c. 

7. Execute the maze (Fig. 2) following 
line ¢c to &. Return by dotted line to c. 
March c-b-a-d-c. Execute maze again. 
March c-b-a-d. 

8. Execute Fig. 3. Commence at f; 
follow line as indicated. Repeat. 


DRILL AND MARCH. 


The following changes occur on the 
ninth step. The parasols should, if possi- 
ble, be held towards the audience, both in 
the march and drill. March on outer 
circle to left. 

1. Shut parasols. 

2. Hold parasols with right hand upon 
handle, and left for use in opening or 
closing parasols. 

3. Point parasols at angle of forty-five 
degrees. 

4. Shove parasols one-third the distance 
required to open them. 

5. Shove it one-third more. 

6. Shove it till fully opened. 

7. Carry upon right shoulder. 

8. Carry perpendicularly. 

9. Carry upon left shoulder. 

10. Carry perpendicularly. 

1l. Lift parasols three inches; six inches; nine 
inches. Drop same in reverse order. 

12. Thrust parasols arm’s-length to horizontal 
position with left hand ; thrust to right diagonally ; 
perpendicularly. Grasp parasol with right hand, 
thrust it arm’s-length horizontally. 

13. Reverse order 12. Repeat. 

14. In same position whirl parasols to right; to 
left; to right; to left. (The whirling is done 
with right hand on handle.) 

15. Raise parasols to perpendicular; whirl to 
right; to left; to right; to left. 

16. Right about. Parasols pointed to right, the 
left hand grasping handle. March diminishing 
size of circle, approaching each time around a 
little nearer to circle 7. Close parasols one-third; 





the performers. Much depends on the pianist or 


two-thirds; wholly. 





many others that meet one’s fancy. 
At each end of this box, at the corners, are two 





uprights that are mortised into the broad shelf 
first mentioned, and extend upward a little higher 
than the window. Cross-pieces at the top com- 
plete the framework. The whole is held firmly 
in place by a light iron brace extending from tlie 
inner upright on either side to the casing of the 
window. These braces should be placed near 
the top, since the framework is held firmly in 
place at the bottom by the mortises. 

The shelves that extend on each side, from 
upright to upright, can be placed in the manne: 
shown in the figure, or varied in any way to suit 
the maker's individual taste. 

Plants placed upon these will each receive « 
proper share of light, as will those in the box 
below; while the view from the window will not 
be obstructed, nor will the whole structure occu})' 
much room. 

This arrangement is capable of affording 
accommodations for climbing-vines, also. Leta 
| light lattice-work of wire be arranged between 
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the uprights and between the cross-pieces above 
the window. Vines can be trained over the | house, which we had spaded up earlier, did better. 
whole, forming a beautiful arch of green around We had brought good seed from home, and we 
: f is worked very hard in that garden. Nature smiled | 
the winter landscape that is seen through the kindly on our efforts; it is quite astonishing what | 
class. a crop we raised from it. 

The pots from which the vines grow can be) he sun browned our skins, and Helen com- 
placed on each end of the broad shelf, since this | plained of the hard work at times; but on the 
should be considerably longer than the window- | whole we were very happy all summer long. We 
hox. had four hens setting on about a dozen eggs each 

If it is desired, other small bracket shelves can | @t one time, and later our yard swarmed with 
ie placed upon the uprights in front. All the chickens; nor did we lose one chick from hawks, | 

. . foxes or coyotes. 

woodwork should be well painted, especially the During the whole summer we were not troubled 

shelves, since more or less water will fall upon by wild beasts, or by ill-disposed human beings. | 
these, be as careful as one may in watering the | In fact, nobody came near us. Two or three times | 
plants. The water will cause warping and | Helen or I walked to our nearest neighbor’s, three 

splitting unless the grain of the wood is well | miles away, and asked him—he was a Scandinavian 

filled. who spoke very little English—to bring anything 

—_———~<or—__—_ we needed to us, when he went to the “store,” ten 

miles distant. Having produced our own eggs, 

milk, butter and garden crop, our food cost us 

surprisingly little. We had more milk than we 

could use, and had to throw some of it away. 

The weather was delightful. We were well all 
the time, and I can but laugh now when I think 
how much we played—actually played! Twenty- 
six years old, too! But when I was a girl I had 
never played half enough, and I had a great deal | 
to make up. | 

1 sent for scythe, rake and hay-fork, and we put | 
up a stack of hay for winter. My first efforts 
with the scythe were, Helen said, extremely 
funny. 


LONG LIVE THE TREES. 


So long as the rivers flow, 

So long as the mountains rise, 
May the forests sing to the skies 
And shelter the earth below. 


Our Dumb Animals. —W. H. Venable. 
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For the Companion. 


WINTERING IN A DUG-OUT. 
In Three Parts. —Part I. 


“Would you advise girls to ‘homestead’ land in Three thunder-squalls, accompanied once by | 
the West?” hail, and always by vivid lightning and wind, 

I have been asked this question so many times| were about the only exciting incidents of the | 
since the fact found its way into a Dakota paper | summer. 
that I had made a home for myself under the| Ag I said above, I had never before been so | 
Ilomestead Law, that I have come to think that 
the best reply I can make is a matter-of-fact 
description of the first twelve months of my 
experience while homesteading my farm. 

1 was twenty-six years old. The last four years 
of my life had been passed in the care of my 
father, who was a paralytic invalid. At his death 
my portion of his small estate amounted to three 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Looking about me, with this small sum in my 
pocket, for an opportunity to start in life, I 
thought and heard of many things to do. I read 
in the newspapers about land claims in the West 
which had been “homesteaded” by women, and I 
began to contemplate an exploit of this sort. I 
had good health and strength, and liked out-of- 
door life, and I was not afraid of domestic animals 
under ordinary circumstances. 

One day I broached the subject to my friend 
Helen J , who had for several years been sup- 
porting herself by teaching acountry school. Her 
annual income from this source was about sixty 
dollars—twenty weeks of school, at three dollars a 
week. On this income she contrived to live and 
dress quite neatly. She was, moreover, unusually 
attractive, personally; but she knew what it is to 
pinch and to plan with painful closeness. 

We planned it all out in advance, of course. 
We expected to work hard and endure privations 
for three or four years, but in the end, when our 
fine wheat farm was equipped, we fancied that we | happy; but thus far we had seen only the sunny 
should reside on it only from April to October; | side of pioneering. 
and during the winters we should live in some | September and October were busy times with 
large city. }us. We were preparing for a crop the following 

We talked it over until we had convinced our- year. I had still a little money left, and we realized 
selves that we could do it, and then we gathered | a little more from the sale of chickens and eggs. 
together our small means, and started for Dakota. | Six acres were prepared for wheat, although the 
We began our journey the last day of April. | man who plowed for us charged five dollars a day 

We settled a short distance from what is now | for himself and team. J 
the line between the two new States of North and We had raised enough garden vegetables, pota- 
South Dakota. | toes and corn, for winter. To store our vegetables 

We spent a week making inquiries as to land, | safe from frost, we dug laboriously a hole five 
probable town sites, future railroads, highways | feet square beneath our house floor. It was much 
and so forth, and at last selected a surveyed | like a squirrel’s store. We spent a great many 
quarter-section of land, along one side of which |hours gathering dry stuff for fuel from the 
there once had been a little belt of timber. This | scattered brush and timber at a distance from our 
wood had all been cut off by settlers at a distance, | cabin. Where trees had been cut the year before 











except eight shaggy oaks and two cottonwoods. | we gathered bushels of dry chips, till we had | 


made a considerable woodpile beside our door. 
With sods and earth we banked up the cow-shed 
to the eaves, and we also built a chicken-house 


These ten trees were really what attracted us to 
the claim. It was farther from other settlers than 
we liked to be, but the land agent assured us that 
we should have plenty of neighbors before the 
close of the season. The trees, 
he remarked, would furnish 
logs for a house, and fuel for 
one winter, at least. 

But Helen and I had other 
uses for the trees. We had 
resolved to preserve them all 
for shade. 

We were assured that either 
a log-house or a dug-out was 
the proper sort of dwelling to 
start with, but we both disliked 
the idea of a sod-house, and 
at a cost of fifty dollars had 
a thousand feet of rough lum- 
ber delivered to us. Car- 
penters were scarce, but we 
succeeded in hiring one fora 
single day for seven dollars. 
His name was Andrew Phil- 
lister; he was a young man, 
and had recently preémpted 
a claim two miles from ours. 

In one day Mr. Phillister 
built us a house, ten feet by 
twelve, put in two windows 
consisting of a pane of glass 
each, hung the door, cut a hole within a quarter of a mile 
for the stove-pipe, and put up a shelf-dresser; and | Helen exclaimed, “It’s that Mr. Phillister!” 
with some two hundred feet of lumber which were | “What can he want?” I said. “We paid him his 
left he constructed a cow-shed and a chicken-pen, | seven dollars.” Helen laughed, although there 
and then with his axe trimmed up our grove, and | did not appear to be anything especially ludicrous 

| 








and a thatch roof of dry 
grass and poles. 

Our house we also banked 
up to a height of three feet 
outside, carefully calking all 
the cracks, and papering 
the inside with the news. 
papers which we received 
occasionally from home 
friends. A water supply 
was the requisite most diffi- 
cult to manage. Thus far 
we had brought water from 
a slough two hundred yards 
or more away, and we did 
not feel able as yet to diga 
well. 


to me the first touch of 
adversity and unhappiness. 
AsT have said, no one called 
on us during the summer, 
but one day in October, as 
we were fetching chipsina 
blanket, we saw a man ap- 
proaching acrossthe prairie. 





built a cow-yard of the brusk. I have never seen | in his coming to call on us. 

He bade us good morning very cordially, and 
looked about approvingly on our preparations for 
winter. He seemed somewhat embarrassed. 

He told us that, after working at his trade for 


« Man work so rapidly. He had everything com- 
plete by five o’clock, and had found time all day 
to chat with Helen more than I approved of. 

We bought a cow and twenty hens, and begged | 





& cat, and, rather too late, we hired a man and | other settlers till September,—during which time | 


team to break two acres of land for us, the most | he had built thirteen houses, and I do not} 


of which we planted to corn with our own hands; 
but the greater part of this corn was soaked out 
by a heavy rain early in June. | 


remember how many barns,—he had returned to 
his claim, and erected a house for himself. 
His claim was out of our view, over a swell of 





| kindly planned to have me pass the cold season 





adjoining it fifteen feet by ten, with walls of sod | 


In October came what was | 


Even before he had come | 


A garden plot a hundred feet square near our | the prairie, and he seemed quite solicitous that we | door, but did not trouble about windows that day. 


should come to see his new home. He offered | Then I got my stove together and the pipe out 
several times to do any job of carpenter work | through the roof and kindled a fire. 


that we might need that fall free of charge. In| 
short, he made himself very agreeable, and he 
remained with us for two hours. 





taken leave, “that fellow is coming here after you! | 


I do not think that the temperature had been 


higher than ten degrees below zero all day. Ii 
any poor woman ever did a harder day’s work, | 
“Helen,” I said, when at length Andrew had | pity her. 


All my vegetables and potatoes chilled in spite 


He wants you for his new house. And you will |of the bedclothes which 1 spread over them. 


desert me and go there!” 


| Nearly all my dishes were smashed, and poor 


Two evenings afterward, Andrew called again, | pussy had been crushed to death beneath a joist. 


and remained three hours. I will make what was | 


I put a teakettle full of snow to melt, and made 


not a very long story shorter still. Five weeks | a basin of hot porridge for myself. Then I shook 
later, Helen told me that Andrew had asked her to | the snow out of my bedclothing, made up my bed, 


marry him—and—would I ever forgive her, and so | 
forth, and so forth. | 

I had already settled it in my mind, after a} 
struggle with myself, and I am glad to say that I | 
uttered no reproaches. Thenceforward, I foresaw | 
that my life would be a solitary one. 

Those were bitter days for me, but I summoned 
courage to go on alone. I felt the keenest of | 
sorrow at Helen’s desertion of me, for I had come | 
to love her like a sister. 

With the first snow in November came Andrew 
with a horse and sleigh, and carried us both to 
R—,, thirteen miles distant, where the marriage | 
ceremony was performed by a magistrate. | 

Next day we returned, they to their new home— | 
a very comfortable little house, with a pretty set of 
furniture, and even a small cabinet organ—and I 
with them for an hour or two. They had very | 
with them; but I declined,—a little grimly, 1 fear,— | 
and returning in tears to my-cold cabin, my pussy- 
cat, My cow and my poultry, I settled myself to | 
pass the long winter. | 

There was a period of good sleighing in 
December, and every day while it lasted Helen 





Tip 


NUS: 


Andrew makes us a Call. 


and Andrew rode over to call on me. They were 
so happy that I knew I ought to be glad for them. 

The day after Christmas there came what was, 
for Dakota, a prodigious snowfall. There were 
several inches of it, and the prairie was covered 
with white drifts. The wind blew fiercely. 1 had 
difficulty in reaching the door of my cow-shed, and 
for two weeks I was forced to melt snow for 
water. Blizzard weather was upon us, and | felt 
glad that Andrew did not attempt to come over to 
my cabin. 

The fourth night after the storm, the wind blew 
a fearful gale. The gusts waked me, a little after 
midnight. The snow was sifting sharply against 
my little window-panes. 





followed, an instant later, by a frightful crash 


an avalanche of snow. 
Fragments of split boards and brush fell upon 


down by the weight of what had fallen. 


top of it had crushed my cabin. 


should be frozen, and crept back beneath my 
blankets. I covered up my head and ears, and 
lay still and let the snow which fell in almost bury 
me. Inthe morning, having dressed literally in a 
snow-drift, and found my axe, I began the cold 


with the wreck of my house. 





| perceived how narrow my escape had been from 


upon my cabin. The roof broke down, letting in | 


task of clearing away the top of the tree, along 














Suddenly 1 heard a wild, loud, cracking noise, | 


my bed. I was slightly bruised, and held partly | 


One of the cottonwoods, dried up by the removal | 
of the timber around it, had blown down, and the | 


I was greatly terrified, but extricating myself, I 
tried to dress. But it was so cold that 1 feared 1) 


The cabin was wholly shattered, and I now 


| being crushed to death. For the first time I felt | 


| thankful that Helen was in better quarters. 1 | 


| knew that she was not robust enough to endure 
what followed. 
My stove-pipe and stove had been knocked down, 


and lay amidst the shattered boards. I had no} 


means of making a fire, or preparing warm food. 
I saw that my cabin would have to be entirely 
rebuilt. I stood knee-deep in snow and wept. 
When my feet grew so numb that I knew they 
must be freezing, I would go into my cow-shed 


sally forth, and with axe and shovel fall to work. 


| 


and warm them on the cow. Ah, how comfortable | 
the good creature seemed to me! Then I would | 


All that day I worked desperately. Not only did | 


I clear away the wreck of the cabin and tree-top, 
but I took up the floor, and with a shovel, enlarged 
my cellar from a hole five feet square to the full 
size of the cabin. In short, I transformed my 
cabin to a “dug-out,” and carrying up a wall of 
earth and turf to a height of three feet above 
ground, roofed it over, laid a floor, and lined the 
earthen sides with the cabin boards. 

This may seem like a very large achievement, 
but to work hard was the only means by which I 
could keep from freezing, away from the cow. 
| The cow, too, supplied me with milk. 

1 dug an incline, and set up the door-frame and 





and sitting up in it began to drink my porridge. 

I passed the night miserably. Rising and dress- 
ing, | once more kindled a fire in my stove. I then 
found that the “«lug-out”’ held the heat much better 
than the cabin. In fact, the snow had drifted 


entirely over it, and the reason why my stove had 


been so slow in heating, was probably because the 
pipe was partly choked with snow. 
As soon as my cow smelled the smoke of my fire, 


| she began to low plaintively to me for water. I 


had been unable to give her drink the previous 
day. I could hear her calls faintly through the 
snow canopy beneath which | sat. 

Opening my outside door, I filled my kettle with 
snow, to melt. Then I made coffee, baked potatoes, 


|and prepared myself a good breakfast. I also 


made warm dough, well-peppered, for my poultry ; 
and as soon as it was light, I dug through into the 
cow-shed and chicken-house, where I found the 
fowls very stupid from cold. 

The weather continued bitterly cold, and the 
wind blew almost constantly. It seemed that no 
living creature could exist abroad on the prairie; 


| but atabout ten o’clock on the third night after the 


accident to my cabin, I heard the wild yelping and 
howling of timber wolves, close at hand. 

After listening awhile, I opened my door a crack 
and peeped out, and then distinctly heard the 
famished creatures digging furiously at the frozen 
sod walls of my cow-shed and poultry-house. 

Fearing that they might break in and throttle my 
cow, I opened my stove, and first allowing the ends 
of two sticks of wood to get well afire and blazing, 
I ran suddenly out and threw them at the wolves. 

I may add that I ran in and fastened my door 
quite as quickly, for 1 was afraid of the hungry 
beasts. 

The sight and smell of the fire frightened them 
away for the time, but they returned twice, and | 
spent the most of the night listening at the door, 
and preparing brands to throw at them. It was so 
dark outside that 1 did not obtain a good view of 
the wolves, but I thought that there were four of 
them. 

The snow-drift in front of my dug-out was now 
nearly five feet in depth; and next day I shovelled 
out a trench, in place of my path, from my door 
around to the door of the cow-shed, down to the 
ground. I then covered this trench over, first with 
cottonwood brush, then with cakes of snow to a 
depth of three feet, thus making a covered way 
about thirty feet long. 

This I did to defend my premises from wolves. 
It proved a great convenience throughout the 
remainder of the winter. I could now visit my 
animals without wallowing in snow, or facing the 
cold wind. But there were far more dangerous 
foes than the wolves abroad that winter. 

CHARLOTTE H. SMITH. 
(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


THE MILITIA SAILOR. 


The militia soldiery of our 
States plays so important a part 
in the country’s military life 
that the standing army, vastly 
smaller in actual numbers, is 
dwarfed in comparison with it. 
Until very recently the regular 
navy of the United States has 
stood alone in representing the 
nation’s powers of defence by 
sea. Since the beginning of the 
new decade, the century’s last, 
the militia sailor has taken 
his place among the country’s 
armed defenders. 

The war power of a nation 
like ours is found quite as much 
in the troops it can raise at 
short notice as in the force 
actually under arms. The thor- 
ough State militia organizations 
of the whole country have given 
confidence that on land the nation could be quickly 
and well defended. For some time it has been 
felt that the navy, no less than the army, needed a 
volunteer force behind it. 

In Great Britain, France and many other coun. 
tries of Europe the Naval Reserves have long 
been organized, ready to respond to any call for 
national service. 

Since Jefferson, in 1805, formed an unfulfilled 
plan for a United States naval reserve, several 
attempts in the same direction in this country have 
failed. At last, with the stimulus which the new 
war vessels have given affairs of the sea, with the 
feeling that something must be done to draw the 
navy and the people nearer together, and with a 
conviction that a plan of State service was more 
feasible than federal organization, the naval 
militia has been born. 

In Massachusetts, whose governor, curiously 
enough, has always borne the title of “Captain. 
General, Commander-in-Chief and Admiral of the 
Land and Sea forces of the State,’ the movement 
first took form. 

A committee of a yacht club in Boston, at the 
instance of the commodore of the club, a retired 
naval officer, in 1887 presented to the State Legis- 
lature a bill for the creation of a naval branch of 
the State militia, to be known as the Naval 
Battalion. In 1888 the bill became a law, providing 








most simply for the battalion organization, the 
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number of officers and men, and permitting the 
force to be ‘‘raised as provided by law when the 
United States Government is ready to furnish 
arms and equipments and a vessel of war for 
performance of duty required by law.” 

Early in 1890 the action of the Secretary of 
the Navy made the accomplishment of this plan 
possible, and 
onthe Twenty- 
eighth of Feb- 
ruary, in the 
Massachusetts 
State House, 
one hundred 
and seventy- 
two men were 






















| came to Boston during the battalion’s week of 

service. On the decks of its four beautiful, 
purely modern ships the militia sailors were 
drilled in the naval warfare of to-day. 

After two days’ work at anchor with the guns, 
the vessels put to sea with the Massachusetts 
sailors on board, and gave up one day to genuine 
ocean target-practice, the ships steaming in 
column past a floating target, that the effect of 
broadsides might be tried. 

One of the evenings of the week was devoted 
to the battalion’s attack upon the fleet. Tor- 
pedoes for the militia, search-lights and free- 
firing for the regulars rendered each branch of 
the service the better able to attack or repel a foe. 

The last night on the Wabash was celebrated 

by a ball, to which the 
‘*petty officers and 


ton friends, and the 
State sailor found him- 
self in happier case than 
the traditional tar whose 
friends are far away. 
The New York Bat- 
talion enjoys the same 
advantages of 











mustered in—the 
largest number sworn 

into the service of any 
State at one time since 

the Civil War. 

The national government has 
further shown its sympathy with the 
movement by inserting in the Appropriation Bill 
of the last Congress an item of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars for arms and equipments for the 
Naval Militia. 
ordered a just division of this sum through the 
year among the companies organized in various 
States before July 1, 1891. 

New York, Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
California had already passed laws for the creation 
of forces like that of Massachusetts. 

Toward the end of June New York, and on 
the night of June Thirtieth Rhode Island, swore 
in their new Naval Battalions. In New York the 
battalion had been formed for some time before 
its admission to the State militia. 

In California and Pennsylvania the movement 
is well under way. Other States are expected to 
pass Naval Militia bills in the near future. Thus 
it is seen the enterprise is far from local. 

Through the winter months the Massachusetts 
battalion meets for one evening in the week in | 
the great Boston ‘South Armory.” In their 
uniforms of blue or white duck working suits, 
the men look as much like real tars as landsmen 
possibly can. The officers are so.uniformed as 
plainly to suggest the navy without actually 
reproducing its dress. 

In one of the armory’s larger rooms, the ‘‘Boat 
Hall,”’ a frigate’s launch is mounted on a cradle. 
This is equipped with a howitzer and all the| 
essentials, except water, for a torpedo drill. | 

Another room, the “Battery Hall,’ is arranged | 
like the side of a modern war-ship, with a six- | 
inch breech-loading cannon pointing forth. | 
Though the gun and its carriage are but wooden | 
models, they serve the purpose of teaching the | 
men to handle the real implement of battle. | 

On the vast floor of the hall the command is 
trained in the manual of arms, broadsword 
practise and manceuvres peculiar to naval warfare. 

On Saturday afternoons in May the drills are 
held on the Charles River basin in the battalion’s 
boats, four cutters and two launches. Howitzers 
and small-arms are fired at an imaginary enemy ; 
the boats advance in column and in line; and | 
torpedoes, throwing great columns of water into 
the air, are exploded. 

After an hour on the water the men land and | 
go through a skirmish drill on the Common, 
ending, perhaps, in the bloodless capture of 
Monument Hill. 

A day of out-door service in the fall is required. 
In 1890 it was devoted to landing under a sup- 
posed fire at Fort Lee, Salem, and storming—with 
success, be it said—its ancient battlements. 

Sufficient pleasure, it may be thought, the 
battalion finds in these exercises; but the annual 
“tour of duty,’’ the five days of July spent on 
the old United States frigate Wabash, the receiving 
ship at the Charlestown Navy Yard, is their 
crowning joy. 

As in their other duties, there is no lack of | 
hard work for the men in this period of service. | 
From Monday till Saturday, drill at the great | 


. , | 
guns, small-boat exercise, enlivened by races | 








The Secretary of the Navy has | 


Drill of a Naval Battalion. 


| practice upon the vessels of the navy. As other 
| States upon the seaboard form their naval militia, 
|the Navy Department will doubtless extend like 
privileges to them. 
With the aid which the government is plainly 
| prepared to give, there is no reason why both 
seaboards, the Gulf and the Lake States, should 
not within a few years boast a naval battalion 
force which will compel the militia soldier to 
| look to his laurels, and will prove of immense 
| value to the country and its interests by sea. 
M. A. DE WoLFe Howe, JR. 
—_— —— +r —_ 
THE NOBLE DEAD 
Let us give thanks that they have lived, 
And on our lives such radiance poured 


That with the sunshine of the past 
Our later, lonelier years are stored. 


—Selected. 


Pos 
A POLITICAL SKIRMISH. 


The elections which took place in November in 
several of the important States of the Union may 
be aptly compared to a skirmish between large 
reconnoitering parties of two armies, facing each 
other on the eve of a decisive battle. 

The great political contest in this country, 
which repeats itself once in four years, is to take 
place in 1892. Already the forces between which 
that battle is to be fought have taken their posi- 


| tions, and each is manceuvring to obtain every 


advantage that the field and the mistakes of its 
adversary render possible. 

In themselves considered the elections of this 
year were of little consequence. 
really matter much whether State officers are 
Republicans or Democrats. The political results 
depend for the most part upon President and 
Congress. As indications of what the result in 
the general elections of next year is to be the 
November elections are worthy of notice. 

It is to be borne in mind that under the new 
apportionment of members of Congress, following 
the census of 1890, the electors of President and 
Vice-President in 1892 will number four hundred 
and forty-four. The President to be chosen 
must have at least two hundred and twenty-three 
electoral votes. 

Sixteen States of the South, having one hun- 
dred and fifty-nine electoral votes, are expected 
to be carried by the Democratic party almost 
without a contest. If that party can obtain sixty- 
four electoral votes in the North, it will be | 
successful. 

Let us now notice the result in November to 


discover what it signifies with reference to the | 


coming grand contest. New York was carried 
by the Democrats by so large a majority that it 
seems more than probable that it will give its 
electoral votes, thirty-six in number, to the can- 
didates of that party. Pennsylvania, on the 
other hand, which was lost by the Republicans 
last year, has returned to its old allegiance. 

In each of these States local questions had 
something to do with the result—enough to make 


men" bade their Bos- | 


It does not | 


| legislature, and seems sure for the Democrats in 
1892. 
Ohio was the greatest battle-ground, and much 
more was decided there than the question of who 
| shall be governor. The Republicans carried the 
| State after a very hot contest, and elected Mr. 
McKinley, whose name is associated with the 
present tariff, to be governor. 
| . In Ohio, and in a smaller degree in other States, 
| the question whether the Democratic party shall 
| declare itself in favor of the free coinage of silver 
| was more or less at stake. The Republicans 
| opposed free coinage. The Democrats of Ohio 
| favored it in their platform, but did not make the 
| question prominent ‘‘on the stump.’’ The victory 
|of the Republicans seems to have settled it that 
| neither party will demand ‘free coinage”’ in its 
national platform. 

On the whole the result has not been decisive of 
the question which party will be victorious next 
year. The Republicans have won back a part, 
but by no means all, of what they lost in 1890. 
They may hope to win back the rest next year; 
and the Democrats also have good reason for 
entering upon the contest with high hope of 
success. 

As matters stand to-day the result cannot be 
predicted with confidence. Very much depends 
upon the course of Congress during the next few 
months, and upon the personal qualities of the 
candidates who will be nominated next summer. 
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For the Companion. 
APPRECIATION. 


Not praise undue, not censure more than meet, 
Giveth my twin; 

But gentle blame, well-earned approval sweet, 

Motive for action, courage in defeat, 

And in 7. moods my soul doth greet 

ith thoughts akin. 


Mary H. LEONARD. 
+> — 


ELECTION AND PAYMENT OF 
LEGISLATORS. 


The questions of suffrage, of systems and 
methods of election, and the position, rights and 
duties of law-makers, are being much discussed 
in these days in many countries. 

In this country a great change has been made 
within recent years in a number of the States by 
the introduction of the Australian ballot, and the 
larger security it gives to freedom of voting; 
and other reforms in election methods are being 
agitated here and there. 

But there has been no proposition to disturb 
in this country the principle that each man is 
entitled to one vote, and one only, whatever his 
position or possessions. 





| «One man, one vote.’”’ This means that the 
| Liberals, who make the cry, desire to bring about 
the same principle which has always been main- 
tained in this country. 
; At present some Englishmen have the right to 
| cast several votes at a general election for Parlia- 
ment. A man who lives in a borough, has a 
certain amount of property in a county, and isa 
| graduate of one of the great English, Scottish, 
| or Irish universities, has a right, for instance, to 
| cast a vote in each capacity. 
| On the other hand, a proposition has recently 
| been discussed in the Cape Colony, one of 
| England's self-governing dependencies, to mul- 
| tiply votes in one person; that is, to make a 
| distinction in classes, and to give to certain 
classes, according to intelligence and property, 
more than one vote. 
| Another subject which has long been agitated 
|}in England is to pay salaries to members of 
| Parliament. Formerly members of Parliament 
| received small salaries. At a remote period a 
| knight of the shire was paid four shillings, and 
|a burgess, that is a member for a borough, was 
| paid two shillings, each being paid by his con- 
| stituency; but for about two hundred years no 
member of the Commons has been given a salary 
| as such. 

Forty-three years ago the Chartists made it 
one of their ‘‘points’’ that members should be 
paid. Not to pay them, the Chartists said, was 
to keep the House of Commons an aristocratic 
body, in which only men of wealth and birth 
could afford to sit. 

The demand for the payment of members has 
| just been revived by the Trades Union Congress, 
during its session in London. 

It need not be said that Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress have always been paid, 
at first so much a day during the session, and 
afterward the annual salary, which is now five 
thousand dollars. Numbers of State legislatures 
are also paid for their services. 

This is not, however, a custom peculiar to 
democratic countries. In nearly every constitu- 
| tional monarchy in Europe, legislators receive 
| payment for their time and labor. In Prussia, 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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between picked crews, dress parade on shore, | it worth while for the defeated party to fight over | they get five dollars a day; in Bavaria, two 
torpedo practice, field telegraph and telephone | the ground next year, but not enough to make dollars and a half is given to those Deputies who 


work, response to the call of fire, and many | 
other details of duty fill their time to the full; | 
but the evenings aboard ship, the nights in true | 
sailors’ hammocks, the novelty of it all for| 
landsmen give great zest to the work. 

In the 1890 tour of duty the new U.S. gunboat 
Petrel was at the yard, and gave the men oppor- | 
tunities for actual practice with modern ordnance. 
This year, 1891, the famous White Squadron 


| governor elected is a Democrat. 


|make them hope that they can carry the State 


it likely that the verdict of last month can be 
reversed. 

In Massachusetts the Republicans were suc- 
cessful at every point with one exception: the 
In Iowa, where | 
personal and local questions were largely at issue, 
the Democrats were successful, enough so to 


next year. New Jersey also elected a Deinocratic 


do not live in Munich; in Belgium, they receive 
four hundred and twenty-three francs (about 
| eighty-five dollars) a month during the session; 


| in Portuga! they receive two and a half milreis, 


equal to about two dollars and sixty-five cents, a 
day. 
In France also, Deputies have a salary of nine 


| thousand francs, and Senators of fifteen thou- 


sand a year. But in Italy, Deputies receive no 


One of the political cries in England to-day is, | 


salary, but are given the right to travel free 
throughout the Kingdom, either by railway or 
steamer. 

The Japanese, in constituting their new goy- 
ernment, established salaries for their Represent- 
atives at the figure of eight hundred yen, about 
six hundred and forty-four dollars a year; while 
in Canada members receive ten dollars a day uj 
to the end of thirty days, and fora longer session, 
one thousand dollars, with ten cents a mile for 
travelling expenses. 


ee 
EXCLUDED. 


“Why did you and the little Brown girls go oti 
by yourselves this morning, and leave Susie 
Smith crying on the corner?” asked a young gir! 
of her little sister sharply the other day. ‘She 
wanted to go with you, and was almost heart 
broken when you laughed at her and wouldn’t let 
her come. She leaned her head against the fence 
post and sobbed for nearly half an hour after you 
were out of sight. What made you treat her so? 
What had she done?” 

“She hadn’t done anything,” answered the little 
sister, half-sulkily and half-apologetically, ‘onl, 
we had a secret, and she wasn’t in it, and we 
didn’t want her tagging round.” 

“Tagging round!’”’ echoed the elder, hotly. “I 
should like to know what harm it would do if she 
did tag you round, poor child! 1 don’t believe 
your precious secret was anything she couldn't 
have known just as well as the Brown children. 
Something about that Christmas fair, 1 suppose. 
It was cruel to shut poor little Susie out of the 
good time, and make her miserable.” 

A silence followed this reproof, broken by the 
girls’ mother speaking from the next room to ask 
how the new Charade Club was coming on, ani 
who had been elected at the last meeting. The 
answers to these questions turned the conversation 
in another direction, and the elder girl chattere: 
gaily about the new scheme for some minutes 
before her mother asked if the Jones sisters had 
been invited to join. 

“The Jones girls? Why, no. Nobody knows 
them very well, and there are enough without 
them.” 

“But perhaps they would like to belong.” 

“I dare say they would; and they’re pleasant 
enough, and well-bred and clever and all that sort 
of thing, but they never have been exactly in our 
set, and the Club is a little bit exclusive, they 
really have no claim to be asked. It isn’t ever 
very easy to explain that sort of thing, but you 
understand, don’t you, mother? You see how it 
is?” 

“I see exactly how it is,” was the quiet reply. 
“They haven’t done anything to deserve exclu 
sion, and are particularly fitted to belong; but you 
have a club, and they sha’n’t be in it, and you don’t 


_ 








want them tagging round. Itis perfectly safe, my 
dear; they are too old to enlist sympathy by crying 
on the corner.” 

Big sister and little sister exchanged startled 
glances, and the elder opened her mouth to speak, 
but changed her mind, and shut it again in silence; 
but little Susie Smith was initiated into the 
Christmas secret next day, and before the month 
was out the Jones girls were elected to the too- 
exclusive Charade Club, at the suggestion of that 
member who had been assisted to imagine their 
feelings by the sight of Susie’s tears bedewing the 
front fence. 
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LIBERTY POLES. 





A dramatic feature of our early history was the 
liberty pole so dear to American boys and boyish 
men a century ago, although many of their 
descendants have never heard of them. 

Liberty poles were, for the most part, erected 
after the Revolutionary War was so long an 
acknowledged fact that the rebels could take time 
and breath to give it some picturesque expressions 
After the republic was established we hear little 
more of them until the War of 1812 roused the 
antagonism of the people, and up went the long 
shafts again, each a protest against British aggre= 
sion. 

During the Whiskey Insurrection in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century, when seven 
counties of Pennsylvania and Virginia arrayed 
themselves in defiance of the national government, 
liberty poles shot up during the night in the 
rebellious towns and villages, painted a bright red 
as signals of war. 

Liberty poles were erected during presidential! 
campaigns in the first part of the century by both 
Whigs and Democrats. 

They were usually made of white pines, lashe« 
together until they reached a great height. The 
more fervid the zeal of the party the higher rose 
the pole. Sailors were often brought out from the 
seaboard to inland towns to assist in the erection, 
and to rig flags to the amazement and delight of 
the boys who knew nothing of ships or seamen. 

Mass-meetings were held under these poles, 
which were often regarded with a superstitiou~ 
affection. The blowing down of a pole by a his! 
wind during a campaign chilled the hopes of o1 
party, and cheered the others. 

These singular emblems of protest again-( 
oppression have wholly disappeared of late year- 
throughout the country, except in some remot 
districts where old customs still are cherished !)) 
rural communities. 
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DOES IT PAY? 


John Hapleigh was a graduate of an Easter! 
college, and had studied with special reference lv 
the teaching of rhetoric and elocution. He ha: 
brilliant powers, and armed with excellent cre 
dentials, he applied for a position in a Western 
university. 

Pending the action of the university Board of 
Trustees upon his application, the young teacher 
spent a social evening with one of the professors. 
Several invited guests were present, among then 
the president of the university. 
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During the evening, as the guests were arena 


together, the president overheard the following 


little dialogue between the young applicant for | 


the chair of elocution and the son of the hostess. 

“Do you play tennis?” asked the young fellow. 

“You bet I do,” replied the candidate for a pro- 
fessorship. 

“It’s a fine game, don’t you think so?” 

“Bang up.” 

“Did you play base-ball in college?” 

“Well, | should smile! I was way out of sight 
in it.” 

That was all the president heard; and it was all 
said by the professor in a tone of fun, with an 
evident desire to be free and easy with the lad, 
and not to appear formal. But the president 
reflected that a man who would use such phrases 
was not the man the university wanted, and he 
took action accordingly. 

When the young man’s application was refused, 
he was much surprised, as he had fully expected 
to secure the position. He is to-day filling an 
inferior place in spite of his ability because of 
that little conversation. 


AN ECCENTRIC ARTIST. 

Turner’s landscapes were radiant with poetry 
and power, but the artist himself was a riddle. 

A brother artist, Mr. Richard Redgrave, who 
knew him well, wrote in his “diary” that Turner’s 
advice to artists was worth much, if understood, 
but that usually it was so mysteriously given as to 
be anenigma. It would be conveyed to the artist 
by the wave of a hand, or by a poke in the ribs and 
a significant pointing to some part of his picture, 
with “Humph! Why did you do that?” 

During his active life, his dress and the furni- 
ture of his house showed that he despised show. 
But when he was about to leave the world he | 
expressed the desire to be buried in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and carried there in a regulation hearse, 
followed by mourning coaches filled with artists. 

The funeral was in midwinter, the hour nine 
o’clock in the morning, and the artists came to the 
house expecting—what is usual in England under 
such circumstances—that a luncheon would be 
provided for them. 

They were shown into a dingy, dirty room, 
Turner’s gallery, covered with a fusty matting, 
hung with stained draperies which did not conceal 


| gift. 


the secret started, and took in the joke at once. 
There was a round of applause. 
The Professor waited until the alarm and the 


| applause were over, and then said, deliberately : 


“Young gentlemen, | thank you for this little 
1 had forgotten that it was my birthday. A 


| clock is something my wife has also needed in the 





the broken plastering patched with newspapers. 

But not a biscuit, nora glass of water, was offered 
to the hungry mourners. Turner had never been 
known, when alive, to feed any one in his own 
house, and it seemed as if he was determined that 
no one should be fed there when he was dead. 

The gallery was empty of everything except | 
pictures painted by himself. Some of them, | 
wonders of art, were dropping from their can- | 
vases. Turner had valued one of these so highly, 
that he always declared that he would be wrapped | 
in it when he was buried. One day he asked 
Chantrey, the sculptor, if as his executor he would 
carry out his wishes on that point. 

“No doubt,” he bluntly answered, “I shall bury | 
you rolled up in your picture, if it is one of the 
conditions of your will; and take you up the next 
day and unroll you.” 


~<~@>—__——- 


STATE EXHIBITS. 


To an American one of the most interesting 
features of the World’s Fair of I893, as it was 
also of the Centennial Exhibition of 1876, will be 
the exhibit made by the respective States of the 
Union. Every State is likely to make an appro. | 
priation to set forth its own peculiar products, 
and most of the States will be represented by 
special buildings or pavilions, each of which will, 
in its construction and in its contents, be charac- 
teristic of the State which erects it. 

At the Centennial Exhibition thirty-seven States | 
were represented in one way or another, for 
though Colorado was admitted to the Union in 
1876, and is therefore called the Centennial State, 
it was not admitted in season to place it among the 
States which were represented at Philadelphia. 

At the World’s Fair of 1893 at Chicago at least 
forty-four States will be represented; perhaps the 
number will be larger still. 

There is so much diversity among the States 
that no two pavilions and no two exhibits need be 
alike, if each is thoroughly characteristic of the 
State. Though Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
Indiana and Illinois, Oregon and Washington lie 
side by side, there is in each case a considerable 
difference in many respects one from the other—a 
sufficient difference to be distinctly reflected in an 
exhibit. 

In respect to products aud outward features, the 
difference between distant States, as, for instance, 
between California and Vermont, or between 
Florida and Montana, is as great as the difference 
between England and Egypt— between Europe 
and Africa. 

It is this diversity of outward features and 
products, joined with an essential likeness of the 
people, which constitutes the peculiar strength of 
the American Union. 

We have, in a sense, the world within our bor- 
ders. In such a land, and with a people undivided 
in their allegiance to a single flag, patriotism seems 
indeed a sentiment easily acquired. 


Oe 
EQUAL TO*THE OCCASION. 


Professor Green, of Brown University, was one 
of the best teachers in New England, but he some. 
times became so much interested in his lecture 
that when the noon bell rang he kept the class five 
or ten minutes over the hour. 

Certain restless spirits in the class thought they 
would give the Professor a gentle hint, so they 
bought a smalLalarm-clock, set it to go off precisely 
at noon, and placed it on the Professor’s desk 
when they came in to the next lecture. They 
knew that he was a little absent-minded, and 
expected that he would not notice it. 

As the noon hour struck, the alarm went off 
With a rattling crash, and those of the class not in 





kitchen for some time. 
brance on your part.” 

The Professor then went on to finish a demon- 
stration interrupted by the alarm, and it was ten 
minutes later than usual when he dismissed the 
class! He also took the clock home with him, and 
the boys never knew whether he understood the 
hint or not; but the probability is that he did. 


It isa very kind remem- 





Large Prizes for Serial Stories. 


The Publishers of ‘‘The Companion” offer 
four magnificent prizes for the Best Serial 
Stories, to be written expressly for “‘The 
Companion.” 


TWO THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 
Best Serial; 
ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS for the 


Second Best; 

ONE THOUSAND 
Third Best; and 

ONE THOUSAND 
Fourth Best. 

The competition will be governed by rules, to 
which all who enter it must conform. 

For the terms of the competition send your 
name and address and a two-cent stamp, to 

ASSISTANT EDITORS, 
Youtu’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 


DOLLARS for the 


DOLLARS for the 





DISCOVERIES MADE BY PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Photography applied to astronomical purposes is 
continually achieving unlooked-for triumphs. One 
of the latest is the discovery of previously unknown 
objects on the moon. The photographs of the 
moon made with the great Lick telescope on Mount 
Hamilton in California are the finest in the world, 
and last summer the ruins of a huge crater, some 
fifty miles in diameter, were discovered by means 
of one of these photographs. 

The ruins lie near the celebrated crater mountain 
called Copernicus. With telescopes alone these 
rocky ruins had escaped attention, but on the 
exquisitely clear negative of the photograph they 
were discernible. 

There seems to be something in the ae Ae 
the light reflected from this spot in the moon which 
enables its features to print their image more 
sharply on the photographic plate than they appear 
to the eye even when aided by a powerful tel- 
escope. 

Apparently the ruined crater in question has 


| had its walls broken down and nearly buried by 


vast outflows of lava which have burst from the 
interior of the moon in its neighborhood. Coper- 
nicus, although itself immensely old and long since 
extinct, is evidently far younger than its ruined 
neighbor. 

More recently Professor Weinek of Prague in 
examining the photographic negatives of the moon 
made by the Lick telescope has discovered upon 
them the remains of another great crater wall at 
some distance southeast of the well-known crater 
named Triesnecker. 

Professor Weinek finds that the negatives are so 
perfect that they must be strongly magnified in 
order that all the minute details which they contain 
shall be rendered visible. 

No one can yet fix a limit to the power of photog- 
raphy to reveal what would otherwise be hidden 
from human eyes in the depths of space. 





TRAVELLING IN GREENLAND. 


Every one knows that a winter in Greenland is 
a cold season; but it is “pretty late in the fall” all 
the year round in that part of the world. 


First Crossing of Greenland.” 


On the morning of September Fourth the weather 
was glorious and the air still. There had beena 
light fall of snow in the night. The sun shone 
over the infinitely monotonous snow-field, which, 
rising almost imperceptibly, stretched away and 
away in front of us like one huge white carpet, 
glittering with diamonds, soft and fine in texture 
as down, and laid in long, gentle undulations 
which the eye could scarcely follow. 

But in the afternoon the aspect of our landscape 
changed entirely. A biting wind got up from the 
northwest which drove the snow before it in one 
overwhelming whirlwind. The sky then cleared 


| completely and the weather grew colder. 


The wind increased in strength; it was bitter 
work toiling along against it, and we had to be 
careful not to get badly frozen. 

First my nose hardened, but I discovered this in 
time to save it by rubbing it well with snow. I 
thought myself safe now, but then I felt a queer, 
chilly feeling under my chin, where 1 found that 
my throat was quite numb and stiff. By more 
rubbing, and wrapping some mittens and other 
things round my neck, I put matters straight there. 

But then came the worst attack of all, as the 
wind found its way in through my clothes in the 
region of my stomach, and gave rise to terrible 
pains. This was met by the use of a soft felt hat 
as a chest-protector, and I was now armed at all 
»0ints. My companions suffered as I did, and the 

odily comforts of our tent were more welcome 
than usual that evening. 


ISSUE. 

Artemus Ward told in one of his papers of an 
enthusiastic orator who wished to take advantage 
of the gathering of a crowd at a hanging, to 
address the assembly on the subject of the tariff— 
“if our unfortnit feller-citizen is not in a hurry.” 
A somewhat similar story comes from Kansas, 
where the Farmers’ Alliance and its platform of 
principles are the chief topics of conversation. 


A man of rather questionable character died in 
a remote part of Waterloo township. The nearest 
preacher was summoned to predch a funeral 
sermon. Not knowing the man, the preacher con- 
tented himself by a few general remarks on the 
solemn nature of the occasion, and then said he 
would be glad to have any of the company present 
say a word about the dead man if they desired. 

No one moved or spoke, and again the preacher 
extended an invitation to the company to offer 
remarks, but again his invitation met with silence. 

Finally an old farmer who sat in the corner of 
the front room rose and said, “If no one has any 
remarks to make about the deceased I would like 
to make a few remarks about the sub-treasury.” 


LIVE 


Here is | 
a description of a September day taken from “The | 





| reduced in size) of a FLASH of LIGHTNING 
that was taken with the $1.75 HARVARD 
CAMERA, by George W. Stetson of Woburn, 





**Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ cleanses and preserves the teeth. Used daily 
it prevents trouble from bad teeth or soft gums. [Adr. 


How Much Will It Cost to Learn 


TELECRAPHY ? 


That depends upon how hard you work, but it ought 
not to cost you over $125.00, which you can earn 
back in three months. Then you have a trade. Every 
man should have atrade. Do we put our graduates at 
work? Certainly we do. Write for our Circulars, 
which tell all about it. 


VALENTINE’S SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, JANESVILLE, wis. 
“7... THE LEADING 
Writing Papers, 


BOSTON LINEN, 
(for society correspondence) 
BOSTON BOND, | 


(for foreign correspondence) | 
and BUNKER HILL, | 
(every-day correspondence). | 
Quality Superior. 
Price Moderate. | 


Each sheet has its name therein, which you can see by 
holding tothe light. If your Dealer does not keep them 


and will not get them for you, send us 6 cents and we will 
forward you our — samples, representing over 
450 varieties, with full information how to obtain 
t 


SAMUEL WARD COMPANY, 
Paper Merchants, Stationers, Engravers and Printers, 
3 


Daylight 


The improvements make 
the difference between cen 
tral draft lamps these days. 
The Daylight counts three 
of these. 

ist. An easy 
device. 

2nd. No dirt pocket. 

3d. A_ divided burner, 
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lighting 








that keeps the fount cool 
and odorless. 

One, two, three and the 
other lamps are out. 


Send for our A BC 


book on Lamps. 
Craighead & Kintz a | } } 
Co.. 33 Barclay St., ; » 


LEAD, KINDLY LICHT. 

By the late Cardinal Newman 
THE PURE IN HEART. “ 

By the Rev. John Keble. 


GLORY TO GO 


D. 
Three exquisite Devotional Poems Beautifully 
illustrated by Alice and F. Corbyn Price. In book 
form. 16 pages. Limp cover. Price, 2Wce., each. 
Sent by mail, on ok of price, by 
APHAEL TUCK & SONS CO, (Limited), 
298-300 Broadway, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Popular Monthly 


For 1892. 


Popular from its first number, this great Illustrated 
Magazine, now entering upon its thirty-third volume, 
is to-day better than ever. It has kept pace with, if 
not in advance of, the phenomenal progress in the art 
of pictorial illustration during the past few years. 

t has absolutely no rival in the profusion of its pic- 
tures, the variety and scope of its literary contents. 


| Every subscriber to 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly 


For 1892 will receive : 

Over 1,000 Fine Pictures by the best illus- 
trators of the day ; 

Twelve Beautiful 
Plates ; 

Two Serial Stories of surpassing interest, by 
favorite novelists ; 

One Hundred Short Stories by the most 
original writers in this popular department 
of literature; 

A Splendid Series of Illustrated Papers hy 
specialists and writers of recognized ability, 
covering from month to month the various 
subjects foremost in popular interest. 


Full-page Colored 


These in addition to the regular departments, includ 
ing current Scientific, Geographical and Literary News, 
Wit, Anecdote and Poetry. 


THE HOLIDAY NUMBER 


For January, 1892 (published December 15), 


Contains a score of contributions, in prose and verse, 
from the pens of favorite magazine writers of the day, 
and is unusually rich in illustrations. 

Bound in a special illuminated cover of a propriate 
design, this number of FRANK LESLIE’S POPULAR 
MONTHLY constitutes the ideal holiday book of the 
season. 


Send for 1892 Prospectus and 
CIAL Clubbing Rates. Specimen 
Copy on receipt of 20 cents. 














Single Number, 25 cents ; 
Yearly Subscription, $3.00. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








A Flash of Lightning! 


The engraving is an exact reproduction (but 


Mass., on the 17th of last September at 8.15 P. 


As a Holiday Cift 


we know of nothing that is better ad 





is wonderfully quick in action and capable of 
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and profit a boy or girl than our 
HARVARD CAMERA and COMPLETE OUTFIT. This Camera has a French Lens that 


taking most beautiful pictures. 


We will send the HARVARD CAMERA and COMPLETE OUTFIT by mail to any 


address for only $2.25, or by express, charges 


to be paid by the receiver, for only $1.75. 


A SAMPLE PHOTOGRAPH taken with the Harvard Camera sent to any one on 


receipt of a two-cent stamp. 


Crand “Santa Claus” Prize Offer. 


We have a curiosity to see how Santa Claus may look in the various sections of our 


country. To stimulate the inventive genius of 


our subscribers in arranging the ‘make up” 


of a person so that he shall resemble the ideal Santa Claus, we make the following offer: 
For the best photograph of a “made up” Santa Claus, we will give the choice of a 
beautiful $15 SILVER WATCH, a $15 Hawk-Bye Camera or $15 Anthony Photograph 


Camera and Outfit. 


This offer is open to any one, but the photograph must be taken with 


a HARVARD CAMERA and sent us previous to January 15, 1892. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
































PAuRANCOPAMERICAN# 000) 
“ ‘Te@ OWETT SUPLAVISION OF 
OF . 


PUES, cannes 


and 





a Two Good Things 


A hint for the Thanksgiving Din- 
ner, Christmas Dinner, and every 
other dinner. 

20 different varieties of the 
Soups. 

Sold by all Fancy Grocers, 


The Franco-American Food Company, 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 


to eat 
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DISTANCE DETERMINED BY SOUND. 


Notice a distant steam whistle. 

Why does the sound come after the puff ? 

At what rate does sound travel? If possible deter- 
mine from whistle of known distance.) 

Make a one-second pendulum, 39 1-10 inches from 
attachment to centre of ball. Practise counting 
seconds. 

By counting estimate distance of lightning, trains, 
boats, guns, etc 





For the Companion. 


THE SWEETNESS OF LIFE. 


It fell on a day I was happy, 
nd the winds, the convex sky, 

The flowers and the beasts in the meadow 
Seemed happy even as I, 

And I stretched my hands to the meadow, 
To the bird, the beast, the tree ; 

“Why are ye all so happy?” 
I cried, and they answered me. 


What sayest thou, oh meadow, 
That stretchest so wide, so far, 
That none can say how many 
Thy misty marguerites are? 
And what say ye, red roses, 
That o’er the sun-blanched wall 
From your high black-shadowed trellis 
Like flame or blood-drops fall? 
“We are born, we are reared, and we linger 
A various space, and die, 
We dream, and are bright and happy, 
ut we cannot answer why.” 


What sayest thou, oh shadow, 
That from the dreaming hill 
All down the ee valley 
Liest so sharp and still? 
And thou, oh murmuring brooklet, 
Whereby in the noonday gleam 
The loose strife burns like ruby, 
And the branchéd asters dream? 
“We are born, we are reared and we linger 
A various space and die ; 
We dream, and are very happy, 
But we cannot answer why.” 
And then of myself I questioned, 
That likea ghost the while 
Stood from me and calmly answered 
With slow and curious smile : 
“Thou art born as the flowers and wilt linger 
Thine own short space and die ; 
Thou dreamst and art strangely happy, 
But thou canst not answer why.” 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
+o - | 


For the Companion. 


PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING. 


Frank Carr was a young clergyman. He was 
well edneated, sincere, and anxious to do his 
duty. He called regularly upon the members of | 
his congregation; he studied hard, and gave 
much thought and time to the composition of his 
sermons. 

At the end of two years, however, he felt that 
neither his visits nor his sermons had brought 
him closer to his people. His own life had been 
prosperous and happy, and when death or trouble 
came to a house, and he tried to give consolation, 
he felt awkward and out of place. 

His flock admired his sermons, and boasted of 
them as fine literary efforts, but he did not know 
that any word which he had spoken had really 
touched or elevated a human soul. 

He was young; his life was full and complete; 
he had a wife and child whom he loved, a happy 
home and hosts of friends. 

Suddenly, as lightning out of a clear sky, a 
blow fell upon him. His child, a boy two years 
old, sickened and died in a few hours. 

The young minister was stunned. His grief 
seemed to him so great that none had ever before 
been like it in the world. Underneath this grief 
was a sullen amazement, a feeling almost of rage 
against God. 

As he stood over the little grave he cried out, 
‘““Why—why has He done this thing? The boy 
was innocent. He would have been a useful and 
good man. We were so happy in our home with 
him, and it was a pure, noble happiness. Now 
the child lies there dead, and we are wretched. 
Why is this?” 

As time passed he grew stronger, and was able | 
once more to preach to his flock. But it seemed 
as if he spoke with a new voice and a new| 
language. He had been down into the depths, 
and there had stood face to face with God. In 
the darkness of his great grief he had groped for | 
the hand of his Heavenly Father, and had found | 
it. | 

His words moved the people with a great power. | 
No man heard him speak that day who did not | 
feel that he had helped his soul. | 

A year later Mr. Carr left the village, and did 
not return to it until he was a gray-haired old 
man. In the meantime he had become one of the | 
most helpful ministers who ever worked among | 
the poor and criminal classes. | 

‘*He does not stand upon a height and lecture | 
us,’’ said a convict in a prison which he visited. 
‘He leads us to God. He, too, has suffered and 
been tempted.” 

When he came back and stood again over the 
grave of his first-born son, for whom he had 
never ceased to mourn, he knew what had soft- 
ened his nature and brought him close to his 
fellows. 

“IT know now why this grief came to me,”’ he | 
said, as he turned away. 

However young we may be, into every life 
comes some time the question: ‘‘Why has God | 
sent me this pain ?”’ 


Earlier or later we read the answer in our own 


| attended by poor students who came from the 
| neighboring villages, and 


| went home for the Sunday, and usually brought 


| sable fifty dollars were not easy to get. 


| was receiving the faculty of the University of 


| hard ones of my life, though certainly we students 


lives or the lives of those whom we have influ- 
| enced, for ill or for good. We have been His tool 


|or weapon, and have been seasoned in the fire 
for use. 


ee 
TIME. 


BEATING 


Recent investigations into the origin of the 
baton, or stick for beating time,® which is used 
nowadays by the conductor of every large 
orchestra, have brought out the interesting fact 
that the first conductor’s baton was a formidable 
staff, about six feet long, which the old-time 
French musician, Lully by name, who invented it, 
may have used as much to intimidate the members 
of his orchestra as to mark the time. In the very 

| oldest orchestras, as in Chinese orchestras of the 
| present day, there was no conductor in the modern 
}sense. Every performer played as well as he 
| could, and the man who played upon the loudest 
instrument—the kettledrum, for instance—marked 
the time for the rest. 


the chief command of the orchestra was given to 
the member who was regarded as the most accom- 
plished and skilful. He assigned the other 
members their parts, drilled them at rehearsals, 
and supervised the final performance. 

To produce a good effect, it was necessary, of 
course, that the musicians should play in time, and 
the chief of the orchestra, who himself played 
one instrument, was accustomed to mark the beat 
by stamping on the floor with one foot. For this 
reason the conductor of an orchestra was at that 
period called the pedarius. 

Afterward it became customary for him to give 
the time by clapping the fingers of his right hand 
against the hollow of his left. The beater of time 
after this fashion was called the manuductor. 

| Meantime experiments were made in marking 
the time by striking together shells and bones. 
The bones were soon given up as instruments to 
be used by the conductor of an orchestra; but 
they survived as an independent instrument. 
Boys and negro minstrels “play on the bones” 
with great gusto to this day. 

In the early part of the seventeenth century the 
musician already alluded to, Lully by name, arose. 
He found all these instruments of leadership 
ineffective, and in order to reduce his performers 
to complete subjection, he procured a stout staff 
six feet long, with which he pounded vigorously 
on the floor to mark the time. 
| One day, becoming particularly impatient, and 
| pounding with especial vigor, Lully struck his foot 

instead of the floor with his baton. The wound 
gangrened, and Lully died from its effects in 1687. 

The baton continued in use throughout the seven- 

teenth and eighteenth centuries, but though it 
| gradually decreased in size, there is no evidence 
| that conductors marked the time in any other way 
| than by pounding upon their music-stands or some 
other hard object. 

All this pounding must have had an unpleasant 
effect upon the music, and critics and musicians 
began to ridicule the practice. In course of time, 
therefore, we find musical conductors no longer 
thumping upon the floor or their music-stands, but 
beating the time entirely in the air. It seems to 
have taken players a very long time to learn that 
they could get the time as easily by means of the 
eye as by means of the ear. 


—~@>— 
COLLEGE OF 


| When music became more systematic and refined, 





AT THE VANNES. 


The French college or academy of Vannes was 


lodged in garrets or 
little bedrooms which they hired in the town. They 


back bread enough to last them through the week. 
When they had a little pocket money they bought 
soup or a bit of beef of the woman in whose house 
they lodged. In his “Nouveaux Mémoires des 
Autres,”’ Jules Simon relates how he earned his 
college expenses, which by the aid of a scholarship 
were reduced to about fifty dollars. 


I never had any pocket money, but I do not 
remember once regretting it. Even the indispen- 


Happily for me, it was customary for upper 
class students to tutor beginners, giving a daily 
lesson for three francs a month. I had classes 
from half-past six to eight in the morning, and 
from six to seven in the evening. Every evening 
in the winter I went to my class, lantern in hand, 
= poorly protected against the rain by my calico 
shirt. 

After all I did not earn enough to pay my entire 
debt to my landlady. She was a kind-hearted 
woman, and urged me not to think of it, but I was 
terribly unhappy about it. 

At commencement I took all the first prizes, and 
the committee made me a present of forty dollars, 
so that I suddenly found myself rich. 1 paid my 
debt, bought a cloth coat and some shoes, and 
allowed myself the luxury of new text-books in 
place of my ragged second-hand ones. 

In 1872, when as minister of public instruction I 


Paris, a gentleman whose familiar face I had been 
trying in vain to place, was presented to me by M. 
Mourier, who said: 

“Here is M. du Pontavice, to whom you gave 
lessons at Vannes.” 

“For three francs a month!” I cried, and greeted 
him with delight. 

I do not count those years at Vannes among the 


were not too comfortable. In the school-room 
benches ran along the walls, there were no desks, 
and we wrote on our knees. 

There was no fire. Sometimes our fingers were 
so cold that we could not hold our pens. Occa- 
sionally the teacher struck three blows on his desk. 
Then we jumped up, shouted at the top of our 
voices, seized each other by the hand and danced 
in aring around a post. At the end of a quarter 
of an hour three taps on the desk recalled us to 
our work. It was an economical, and 1 believe, a | 


healthful way of keeping warm. 





vn 


ALMOST A PANIC. 

It is not what a thing is, but what we think it is, | 
that frightens us. A man walks within an inch of 
death without knowing it, and therefore without 
trembling; and then his hair stands on end at 
some empty noise as harmless as the buzzing of a 
fly. Soldiers, as often as other men, are subject 
to such experiences. 


The Confederates had left a big forest fire 
burning somewhere within half a mile of us, says 
the historian of the Forty-third Massachusetts 
Regiment. It illuminated the forest all round 
with a dim light, and we were near enough to 
hear its constant dull, furnace-like roar. 

My six companions were supposed to be asleep 
in a small hut close to me—the reserve post. I 
was ina sitting posture outside, dozing, but con- 
scious. In an instant I was put upon my feet, 
wide awake, by one of the most tremendous 
crashes | ever heard. Some giant of the forest 
had gone down, and in its fall had dragged down 
an acre or two of trees with it. 


__THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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I comprehended the state of the case at once, 
and so of course was not thrown off my balance; 
but not so my companions, all of whom were 
naturally cool and brave men. I judge that they 
were soundly asleep, but in a state of mental 
tension from their recent experiences, especially 
in blowing up some Confederate earthworks. 

At any rate, they were for an instant or two 
scared out of their wits. Only once tn my life had 
I seen men’s hair actually rise on their heads and 
their eyes look like saucers, and that was in 
circumstances of extreme danger on board ship; 
but I saw it now. 

The sight was ludicrous in the highest degree, 
and yet it was fearful. Fora few seconds I thought 
they would get away from me, and go back to 
camp on the dead run without their guns; but the 
tones of my voice, as much as anything | could 
say in such a situation, soon calmed them, and 
then the laughter was as uncontrollable as the 
terror had been. 

What a sight it must be to see a brave regiment 
stampeded in the night in a panic! This happened 
to regiments in both armies, from less impressive 
causes than this instance would have furnished. 


——__+or- 


For the Companion. 


MY MARGUERITE. 


I look upon her brow and see 

A radiant, crystal purity, 

A> d find within her azure eyes 

T veliness of summer skies ; 
She is so sweet, 


My ee pn 
I fain would kneel and kiss her feet! 


If she but deign one word to say, 

I hold a treasure for the day, 

Doth she but smile, a halo bright 

Encircles all = dreams by night; 
The dusty street, 
Pressed by her feet, 

Becomes a royal palace seat! 


My life to her dear life has grown, 
Till all my being is her own, 
And every thought and hope her due, 
Though I am forty, she but two; 

And O so sweet 

Is Marguerite, 
I kneel and kiss her dainty feet! 

ZITELLA COCKE. 
—@>—____-_——_ 


UNCLE JED’S RHEUMATISM. 

The constitutional grumblers who find fault with 
one thing if they cannot find fault with another, 
and are never contented unless they have some- 
thing to be discontented about, were well repre. 


sented by Uncle Jed Kizer, who died some two 


or three years ago on the Western Reserve, full 


of years and imaginary infirmities. His worthy 
widow, Aunt Myra Kizer, was reminded of his 
peculiarity in the course of a conversation with a 
friend, long after his death. 


“Yes,” she said, “’twa'n’t no kind o’ use to 
undertake to lighten poor Jed’s load none. The 
ways o’ the Lord wa’n't no way satisfactory to him, 
and they couldn’t be made so. 

se to say to him, says 
a prayin’ man, but what’s the use 0’ you prayin’? 
If your prayers was all to be answered, full and 
square, you’d grumble ’cause the measure’ wa’n’t 
heaped up and run over enough.’ 

“Now did you ever hear about poor Jed an’ his 
rummatism? Well, there was a case. You know 
he used to complain a sight about his rummatism, 
an’ took, as 1 said, a sight o’ comfort out of it. 

“But one time our nephy, Myron Kizer, he come 
up here to get a little rest. You know he’s one 
of the smartest doctors in Cincinnati. He heerd 
Uncle Jed complainin’ an’ complainin’ ’bout his 
rummatism, and says he: 

“Do you know, Uncle Jed, 1 can cure that 
rummatism ?’ says he. 

“IT want to know!’ says Jed; ‘can ye? 
do it, I'll give ye a cow!’ 

“Well, Myron, he said nothin’, but he went to 
work and give Jed a lot o’ medicine that he got 
mixed up to a drug store down to Ashtabuly, and 
told him to take it reg’lar, week in an’ week out. 
An’ Jed he took it. 

“Well, ’bout six weeks after that Jed come int’ 
the house late one stormy evening; he hadn’t been 
home to supper, an’ I didn’t know what was the 
matter, except ‘twas stormin’, an’ Jed he was 
crosser ’n all git out. 

“*What’s the matter, Jed?’ says I. 

***Matter!’ says he. ‘It’s all the fault o’ that boy 
Myron! I’ve lost five o’ the best ewes I’ve got in 
the flock, and that boy’s responsible for the hull of 
em! 

«Jed Kizer,’ says I, ‘what do you mean?’ 

“*Mean?’ says he, mad’s a hatter. ‘Why, he’s 
gone an’ cured me 0’ my rummatism. I haint no 


If you’ll 


| airthly way o’ tellin’ now when there’s a storm 


comin’ on, and the consequence is that them sheep 
all got caught out in the back pastur’ in a sleet 
storm, and five on ’em’s dead!’ 

“*N’ he never quit complainin’ for two years, 
*cause he hadn’t no rummatism to prophesy the 
weather by; and then it came on him agin, bad as 
ever, an’ he complained steady all the rest of his 
life ’cause he had it!” 


——_- +or— 
TAKING HIS CHANCES. 


On the Colorado Midland Railroad, between 
Cascade and Manitou, there is a very steep grade 


where a runaway car or train would soon attain a | 


frightful speed. A track, known as a safety 
switch, has lately been built from this down-grade 
up the mountain, and the connection with the 
main line is constantly kept open. When a regular 
train comes down the road, the switchman who is 
always on duty at the “safety” turns his switch, 


and lets the train go by on the main line. 
If the engineer whistles a certain signal, how- | 


ever, the switchman leaves the safety switch in 
connection with the main line, and the runaway 


| train runs off up the mountain, and is soon stopped 


by the steep grade. 


A frightful accident took place just below this 


| Safety switch a short time ago through the reck- | 
| less indifference of an engineer, who preferred to | 
take his chances on the main line instead of run. | 


ag up the mountain track. 
i 
defect in the air-brake, and soon attained a fearful 
speed. It was a freight train of thirteen cars, 
heavily loaded with ore from the mines at Aspen. 
There were four men in the caboose, which was 
the last car, as usual. They soon perceived that 
the engineer had lost control of the train, and 
they succeeded in uncoupling the caboose from 
the rest of the train, thereby saving their lives. 
Applying the hand-brakes, they soon brought the 
sar to a standstill. 

The rest of the train rushed on, and as it neared 
the safety switch, the engineer whistled the signal 


to let his train pass on the main track. The switch. | 


man had nothing to do but obey orders. He saw 
the ill-fated train dash down the grade at the rate 


of a mile a minute, carrying the engineer and | 


fireman to what proved a fearful death. 
Just below Cascade is a series of tunnels, seven 
in number, and just before reaching the first of 


these the train leaped the track, going down an | 


embankment, or rather over the side of the moun- 
tain, on which the track is built. 
The entire train was dashed into fragments—as 


1, ‘Jed Kizer, you’re | 


8 train became unmanageable through some | 


one spectator expressed it, “into toothpicks.” 
The fireman was buried under the wreck. The 
engineer lived to tell his reason for keeping to the 
track. He said: 

“IT preferred to take my chances on the main 
line. 1 don’t believe the switch is safe, anyhow.” 

Yet there was not one chance in a million, so 
said railroad men, of his stopping a train that was 
running away as his train was. There is a super- 
stition among railroad men about leaving the main 
line; and notwithstanding this accident, there are 
probably few engineers on mountain roads who 
would not stick to the main track and “take their 
chances,” just as this one did. 


a. 
MADAME KNIGHT’S JOURNAL. 


The great respect shown in olden times by 
children to their parents is often commented upon 
for the benefit of the present generation; and the 
dignified reserve and absolute authority exercised 
by fathers and mothers in those days were hardly 
less worthy of remembrance. But there is “an- 
other side” to every story, and the following scene, 
described in ““Madame Knight’s Journal,” written 
in 1725, is enough to show that human nature 
changes little from generation to generation. 


“Thursday about three in the afternoon I set 
forward with neighbor Polly, a girl about eighteen 
years who her father said he had been to fetch out 
of the Narragansetts and said they had rode thirty 
miles that day on a mgr | lean horse with only a 
Bagg under her for a pillion, which the pvor Girl 
often complained of. 

“About seven that evening we came to New 
London Ferry, here by reason of a very high wind, 
we mett with great difficulty in getting over. 

“The boat tost exceedingly and our Horses 
cappered at a very Surprising rate, and set us all 
in a fright especially poor Polly, who desired her 
father to say ‘So Jack’ to the horse to make him 
stand. 

“But the careless parent, taking no notice of her 
repeated desires, She Rored out in a Passionate 
manner, ‘Pray, Suth, father, Are you deaf? Say 
“So Jack” to the horse I tell you.’ 

“The Dutiful Parent obeyed saying ‘So Jack, So 
Jack,’ as gravely as if he had bin saying Chatchise 
after young Miss, who with her fright look’t all the 
Colours of ye Rainbow.” 

Madame Knight gives a vivid description of her 
sensations upon embarking in a canoe. 

“The Cannoo was very small and shallow so that 
when we were in she seemed redy to take in water 
which greatly terrified me, and caused me to be 
very circumspect, sitting with my hands fast on 
each side, my eyes stedy, not daring so much as to 
lodge my tongue a hairs breadth more on one side 
of my mouth than tother, nor so much as think on 
Lott’s wife, for a very thought would have over- 
sett our wherry.” 


——  - +e --——— 
PAID IN COIN. 


The Boston Saturday Evening Gazette prints an 
ingenious little story, which it is to be hoped is an 
invention rather than a record of fact, but which 
conveys an obvious moral in arememberable way. 
A pretty young lady boarded a morning horse-car 
which was otherwise occupied by business men 
and clerks on their way down town. Her advent 
was, of course, a welcome incident. 


She had left home in haste, as it seemed, and was 
engaged in pulling on a pair of long gloves, which 
she teamed proceeded to button by means of that 
indispensable adjunct of the feminine toilet, a hair- 
pin. She had hardly begun operations when it 
slipped from her fingers and fell to the floor. 

It landed at the feet of the young man beside 
her. He picked it up, but instead of returning it 
to its owner, he gently took her wrist in his left 
hand and calmly continued the buttoning process. 

All the men in the car had been watching the 
pretty girl, some openly, others from behind their 
newspapers. Now all the papers dropped; every 
one looked and wondered what the girl would do. 

She did nothing. Nota muscle moved, and she 
showed no consciousness of what was going on. 
The young man, with a look of triumph, finished 
his pleasing task, and the girl, with a preoccupied 
air and without a glance in his direction, opened 
her pocket-book, took out a nickel, and placed it in 
his hand. 

His expression changed. The color came into 
his face, and he murmured what was evidently an 
apology. She listened with a perfect simulation 
of innocence, and handed him another nickel. 

By this time his face was scarlet, and he began 
another low-toned but earnest protestation. 

The young lady signalled the conductor, and rose 
to leave the car, saying at the same time in a voice 
audible to all the passengers, “No, I cannot. I 
never give more than a dime for having my gloves 
buttoned or my boots blacked.” 


ee  —— 
MISSED HIMSELF. 


A French landed proprietor and a Colonel of 
Dragoons quarrelled, and a challenge to a duel 
followed. Blood only could wash out the insult 
that one had put upon the other. It was deter 
mined that the duel should be “A l’Americain,” 
that is, that lots should be drawn, and that the 
loser should retire and shoot himself. 





The next morning the opponents and their 
seconds met at a small café outside the town 
Lots were duly drawn; the landed proprietor wa= 
| the winner. 

The colonel took his bad fortune calmly; he 
wrote a few lines upon a piece of paper, which he 
| handed to his second, took an affectionate farewell 
of all, and forgave his more fortunate adversary. 
as a Christian gentleman ought to do. 

Then, accepting the loaded pistol, he retired to 
an adjoining room and closed the door. The rest 
| of the party remained breathlessly awaiting the 
detonation which was to convey to them the finale 
of the tragedy. 

At lastitcame. Eagerly they ran to the door ot 
the fatal chamber, which was thrown open, ani 
disclosed the supposed defunct duellist standing 
on the threshold grasping the smoking weapon. 

“Good gracious, gentlemen!’’ exclaimed he, 
with a bland smile. “Is it not unfortunate? | 
have missed myself!” 





| : 
Answers to Puzzles in 
| 1. Pumpkin pie. 

2. 


Last Number. 


OOPesoRsor 
PROUD > Hom 
Z>rrrei rons 
ORME ROR be 
OMAR Emam mz 
ZoIsap-2r2eA 


Cc 


Acrostic—Homesteads. 
Zigzags—Give thanks. 


3. The newest baby. 


| 4. Many, suggesteD, oCcasional, eXtraordinary 
' eXiled, quite, thelr, wIth.—_MDCXXIII. (1623.) 
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For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


For Children to Make. 


A Pretty Basket. 


Small woven mats of grass or manilla, which 
can be purchased for from ten to twenty cents, | 
make very convenient receptacles for articles of | 
jewelry, sewing materials, or, filled with curled | 
hair can be used for hair-pins. | 





FIG. 1. 


This one measures seven inches in diameter, 
and is caught together at regular intervals with 
bows of ribbon, first sewing the mat with thread. 


Sachet. 


Take fourteen inches of China silk, fold to 
form a square, placing cotton wadding sprinkled 
with sachet powder between the silk. Turn 
down nicely and sew together overhand around 
the sides. Cover the top with artificial flowers, 


except in one corner where a bow of ribbon is | 


placed, fastening with a few firm stitches. 





FIG. 2. 


With a green or violet silk use violets and 
leaves; witha blue silk, forget-me-nots. If you 
use violets, use violet sachet powder. 


A Catch-all. 


Get three baskets of different sizes, one piece 
of No. 1 ribbon of a pretty shade, and twelve 
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ribbon. Cut the duck into | 

a piece measuring thirteen and one-half by nine 
inches. Cut out one inch square from each | 
corner, bind all around with the tape, outline | 
some simple pattern on the duck with the silk. | 
Make an eyelet-hole about one-quarter of an | 
inch from each corner; turn up the edge all 
around about an inch; run the ribbon through 
the eyelets; tie together with a small bow, and 
you have a nice shallow box in which to keep a 
comb and brush on the bureau or dressing-table. 


Pin-ball. 


This requires two pieces of silk or satin of two 
pretty shades, each three and one-half inches 
square, seven-eighths yard ribbon one inch in 
width, a very little em- 
broidery silk, two rings, 
and black and white pins. 

Cut flannel or other 
heavy material into strips 
one inch in width, and 
roll very hard until you 
have a flat -roll three 
inches in diameter. 

Fasten the end securely 
and cover with thin cloth 
to keep in place. Then 
baste nicely the pieces of 
satin on each side, fold- 
ing a little over each edge, 
which is then covered 
with the ribbon, feather- 
stitched on each edge. 

The two rings are cro- 
cheted with the silk and 
sewed one on each side of 
the ball, through which 
fasten the ribbon and tie in a small bow. On the 
ball stick pins, white on one side and black on 
the other, in rows about one-half inch apart. 





Daisy Necklet. 


Get three and a half yards of white satin or! 
grosgrain ribbon a quarter of an inch wide, cut 
it into nine equal lengths. For each daisy take 
one piece of the ribbon, fold it to form eight 
loops, and run a draw-thread through the folds 
exactly as shown in Fig. 6 (see that the thread 
passes under the right edge of every fold and 
over the left edge) ; draw up the thread and the 
daisy will almost shape itself. 











coins or any pretty 
little ornaments. Cut 
four pieces of the rib- 
bon, each measuring 
sixteen inches. Fasten 
one end to the largest 
basket a short dis- 
tance from the top, 
then measure four 
inches of ribbon, and 
confine to the next 
basket, then four 
inches more and con- 
fine to the smallest 
basket, leaving eight 
inches of ribbon. 

Fasten the other 
pieces of ribbon to the 
baskets in the same 
way at equal distances 
apart, around each 
basket. Then sew the 
four pieces together to 
form a loop by which 
to hang up. 

Make bows of rib- 
bon to decorate the 
sides, making one end 
long enough to hang 
a little below each 
basket, on which at- 
tach an ornament. 

These baskets can be procured for three or five 
cents, the ribbon for twenty cents, so vou see this 
is a very cheap as well as very pretty catch-all 
to hang on a gas fixture or side of bureau. 





Comb and Brush Tray. 


Buy one-quarter of a yard white linen duck, 1 
piece twilled white cotton tape one-half inch wide, 





FIG. 4. 


one and one-half yards No. 1 ribbon, and one 
skein of embroidery silk the same shade as the 


FIG. 6. 


Arrange the daisies, as sketched, on a three- 
| quarter-inch white neck-ribbon, and in the middle 
of each work a yellow centre with embroidery 
| silk—like a large polka dot. Or use yellow 
| ribbons and brown silk or chenille for centres 
(Fig. 7). 





FIG. 7. 


They are worn close about the throat, over a 
high collar, or as a border above a frill of lace on 
the pointed neck of an evening dress. Give one 
| to some girl friend and she will be delighted. 


Shaving-paper Case. 


Take cartridge paper or fancy cardboard and 
mark and cut out two circular pieces, eight inches 
in diameter, for the covers. 





FIG. 8. 


On one of them paste a branch or spray neatly 
cut from some nice colored picture, or, if possible, 
paint one; lay this cover over the plain one with 
a thick layer of pinked tissue-paper circles, of the 
same size, between them. With a punch or a 
sharp knife make two holes,—according to the 
sketch,—and draw a narrow ribbon through and 





| a plain material if preferred, turning down nicely 


| where they cross in the middle by a tightly-drawn 


Stand for Photographs. 


Cut two pieces of cardboard (or old box cover 
will answer), each measuring nine inches one 
way and six and one-half inches the other way. 
Cover the outside with pretty silk or sateen, or 





on the edge and lining the inside with any 
delicate material. Sew the outside and lining 
overhand around the edge, then place the two 
pieces together and sew at the top. 

Lay a piece of ribbon of a pretty shade, two 
or two and one-half inches wide, straight across 
the bottom of one side. Sew at the bottom and 
sides but not at the top of the ribbon, as this 
makes the holder into which to slip the pictures. 

You can vary the other side by having the 
ribbon go across the corners instead of straight 
across. At the top of the case place a small bow | 
of ribbon or gold thread. Inside, sew a tape to | 
keep in place. 


Burnt-Match Holder. 


A very small tumbler, 
which can be bought for 
three cents, will fit into 
a little Japanese basket 
like those used in the 
Catchall (Fig. 3). 

The illustration shows 
how narrow ribbons are 
to be fastened around the 
inner edge of the basket; 
a pretty combination is 
of alternate pale pink and 
baby blue, the ends of the 
ribbon finished in a point 
and ornamented with 
small coins. Add long 
pieces of both colors of 
ribbon by which to 
hang it to a nail or gas 
bracket. 





Pincushion for Work-basket. 


This is only the familiar little tomato pin- 
cushion, but it seems ‘‘a new thing’’ when made 
of yellow satin with narrow leaf-green ribbons 
sewed tothe under side, which are to be passed 
through holes near the upper edge of a deep 
work-basket, drawn closely, and tied in a little 
bow outside. It is very pretty and handy. 

Stitch together two pieces of yellow satin the 
size of the top of a teacup, turn and stuff with 
hair or wool. 





FIG. 11. 


Wind coarse yellow silk four times around, 
draw it very closely, and confine the four threads 


stitch, up and down through the centre, on both 
sides. 


Perfumed Paper-weight. 


From sheet lead cut several pieces three and a 
half by two inches; place one over another until 
the pile is an inch and a quarter thick ; smooth off 
the corners and edges and tie in shape with 
thread. 





FIG. 12. 


Wrap perfumed wadding around it first, and 








| tie as shown. 


then, very carefully,—as packages are wrapped in 
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stores,—a square 

of bright silk, velvet 

or chamois, and tie with 
gold cord as represented in the 


sketch; the bow-knot is first 

tied, then the two loops are tied again—to prevent 
untying. The label, “Sweet, Weight & Co.,” 
may be written, painted or gilded. It will be 
sweet and useful for a friend’s writing-desk. 


Hahging Penwiper. 


For the shield or cover of this novel penwiper 
cut a seven-inch circular piece of heavy, hand- 
some paper that is tough but flexible—gold or 
silver paper, tinted water-color, and cartridge are 





FIG. 13. 


all pretty. Double it in halves, then quarters, 
then eighths, then fold each side back and forth 
twice, like fan folds, clip a bit from the pointed 
end, swallow-tail the other and it will look like 
the figure at the right of the sketch. Crease the 
folds heavily and undo it. 

Cut several pinked circles of chamois and flan- 
nel, a little smaller than the cover, with little 
holes in the centre. Sew a large button to the 
middle of a silk cord and slip the cord ends 
through the hole in each circle; then slip on the 
cover, tie the cord in a bow, and tip the ends with 
small tassels. Ribbon would do instead of cord. 

This is to hang by the 
table or desk. The cover 
pushes up when in use. 


Hanging Sachet. 


Get one and one-quarter 
yards ribbon two inches 
wide, and one and one- 
quarter yards one-half of 
an inch wide, same shade. 
With the wider make five 
bags of equal size, stuffing 
with cotton, in which put 
sachet powder. Close the 
bags about one and one- 
half inches from the top 
by running together, and 
fringe a little at the top 
for a heading. 

Cut the narrow ribbon 
into five strips, measur- 
ing thirteen, eleven, nine, 
seven and five inches 
respectively. Attach each 
bag to a strip of the rib- 
bon and then join the five 
strips together by which 
to hang up. 





FIG. 14, 


Child’s Bib. 


Take a piece of fancy cotton braid, or tape, 
long enough to pass around a child’s neck and 





FIG. 15. 


tie in a bow at the back; fold one corner of a 
pretty napkin over it, as shown by the sketch, 
and tack it securely at each side or corner and 
tack down the point. 

Sew one end of a piece of the tape just above 
each side-corner and join the other ends to the 
neck-band, a little way from the neck of the bib, 
so they will nearly meet when the bib is tied on. 
They should be just long enough to hold the sides 
back with easy-fitting smoothness. 

White or colored napkins are used or squares 
of Turkish toweling. 
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unrivalled as a dressing for the hair. 


| LADIES 


A HORSE’S WEIGHT. 


Many people, even among those who frequently 
make use of have little idea what an 
ordinary horse weighs, and would have hard work 
to guess whether a given animal, standing before 
their eyes, weighed five hundred or fifteen hundred 
Yet they would have no such difficulty 
with a man, and would probably be able to guess, 
especially if they were good Yankees, within ten 
or twenty pounds of his weight. 


The governments of Europe have long been 
purchasing and weighing horses for the military 
service, and transferring them from carriage or 
draught employment to the various branches of 
the cavalry and artillery. The animals are ordi- 
narily assigned according to weight. 

The French military authorities find that an 
ordinary light carriage or riding horse, such as in 
the U nited States would be called a “‘good little | 
buggy horse,” weighs from three hundred and 
cighty to four hundred kilogrammes—say from 
eight hundred and fifty to nine hundred pounds. =| 

Such horses as these are assigned to the light | 

cavalry corps. | 

The next grade above, which in civil life passes 
as a “coupé horse,” or carriage horse of medium 
weight, ranges in weight up to four hundred and 
eighty kilogrammes, about ten hundred and fifty 
pounds. T ‘his horse goes to help mount the cavalry 
of the line. 

Next comes the fashionable “coach-horse” of 
persons of luxury, which weighs from five hundred 
to five hundred and eighty kilogrammes, or from 
eleven hundred to near ly thirteen hundred pounds. 
These horses go to serve the purposes of drill for 
the cavalry belonging to the reserve military 
jeveee. 

Above these there are still two grades of heavy 
horses. The first are those used for ordinary 
draught purposes and are commonly found draw- 
ing the omnibuses of Paris. These weigh from | 
five hundred to seven hundred kilogrammes— | 
eleven hundred to nearly fifteen hundred pounds. 

The heaviest horses are the Clydesdales and 
Percherons, which are oxen in size and strength, 
and which weigh from six hundred to eight hun- 
dred, and sometimes even up to nine hundred, 
kilogrammes; that is, from thirteen hundred up 
to nearly two thousand pounds. 

None of these Percherons of the heaviest weight 
are employed in the military service; but some > of 
the lighter ones are used for draught and artillery 
purposes. 


horses, 


pounds. 


or 


NAMING A MOUNTAIN. 

An English tourist in British Columbia says 
that his sophisticated and conventional mind was 
captivated by the freedom and heartiness of the 
dwellers in that country. The first friend he 
made was a little girl about five years old, who | 
“seemed to be living independently of her rela- | 
tives.” She announced her name as Miss Jenny | 
Lorena Wells, and gave the stranger many inter- | 
esting details as to the life and habits of her doll. 


Our landlord, too, was exceedingly hospitable 
and agreeable. By way of conversation we asked 
the name of the mountain opposite the door, a 

eak so striking in its rugged magnificence that in 

witzerland there would have been two railways 
and a dozen hotels planted on it. With princely 
generosity he replied : | 

“You can call it what you like. Every outfit 
that comes along gives it a new name, and Pl be | 
shot if I can remember what the last one was.’ 

It was gratifying to reflect that we were now an 
“outtit,”’ but at that moment we could not think of 
an appropriate title for the mountain. 

A name occurred to us not long afterward, 
however, as we began to get acquainted with one 
of the peculiarities of British Columbian speech, 
namely, the various uses of the phrase “W hat’s | 
the matter?” | 

“W hat’s the matter with some supper?” “What’s | 
the matter with the bread ?’’—that fh Please pass | 
the bread. “What’s the matter with’ skipping out 
of this first thing in the morning?” These and 
sundry other similar expressions suggested to one 
of the company a name for the nameless mountain, 
and the world will be good enough to take notice 
that it is to be known henceforth as the “What's. 
the-Matter-horn.” } 


+~o>—— 


NOT WHOLLY COMPLIMENTARY. 

A certain Mrs. Malaprop, who lives in a large 
Eastern city, is noted for her skill in unconsciously 
embarrassing other people, while she herself 
remains perfectly at ease. Not long ago she was 
introduced to two sisters, young ladies who had 
long been known to her by name, though she had 
never met them. 


“Now, my dears,” she said, 
collectively, with her usual 
regarding them earnestly 
have often heard of the 4 
Miss Ratcliffe. Now, I am so glad to meet you 
both, and I want you to tell me at once which of | 
you is the bright and which the handsome one!” 

On another occasion she was dining with her 
nephew and his young wife, who had just set up 
housekeeping. The dinner did not go off quite so 
smoothly as the young couple had hoped, and the 
cooking was by no means perfect. The hostess 
unwi isely began to murmur apologies, and her 
husband joined in, half-laughing, with references 
to his wife’s youth and inexperience. 

“Don’t say another word, my dear children,” 
interrupted their kind-hearted guest. “1 can 
assure you I’ve eaten a great deal worse dinners 
than this in the course of my life; a great deal 
worse. Yes,” she added, meditatively, “I’ve eaten 
some pretty ‘bad dinners, you may be sure!” 


addressing them 
bland smile, and 
through her glasses, “I 
right and the handsome | 


+o, - 


FINE QUESTION. 

The Germans are a very philosophical and sume- 
what argumentative race. Two workmen in the | 
great Krupp cannon manufactory were overheard | 
discussing an important question. 


“In your opinion, Johann,” said one, “which is | 
the more important part of a cannon—the hole or | 
the steel?” 

“The hole of course, Heinrich,” said the other. 
“Because, what use in the world would a cannon | 
be without any hole in it?” 

“You are wrong, Johann. It’s the steel that’s 
more important; for how many men could you kill | 
with a hole with nothing around it?” 


+r 
“I AM not generaliy ill- naturec 1,” said an honest 
woman. “I’m particularly so.’ 


| Black Hawk, 
| Boston Belles, 





Premature Loss of the Hair, which is socom 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 
of Burnett’s Cocoaine. It has been used in thousands 
of cases where the hair was coming out in handfuls, 
and has never failed to arrest its decay, and to promote 
a healthy and vigorous growth. It is at the same time 
[Adv. 





Desiring information for making 
or mounting Crocheted or Em- 
broidered Suspenders kindly send 
us your address ~~ card of instruc 
tions and prices. of . W. Smith & 
Co., 109 Kingston St., E St., Boston, Mass. | 


Make Him 
A PRESENT. 


YEDDO CREPE. 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAI 


Scarfs, 


Drapc ries 


> 


andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


ALL ‘LEADING RETAILERS. 


You 
Can 
Have 


no idea how comfortable, convenient and serviceable 


THE ALFRED DOLCE FELT SLIPPERS, 
are, until you have tried a pair yourself. They are 
warm, strong, and will wear longer than leather 
slippers. We will send a pair of the slippers shown by 
cut in this advertisement to any address, prepaid = 
first quality ol bncle)s Ladies’ sizes, 1,50 
Men's sizes, $1.75. ~~ quality — ( lark 
just as durable : Lagi 25; Men’s, 

ea Catalogue and fF "rice List — on ap- 

_ &. Wy Money refunded if not satisfac 


‘DANIEL GREEN & CO., Sole cenit 
44 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 


GLOVES. 


7-Hook Genuine Foster 
Lacing Kid and Suede 
Gloves in all the newFall and 
Winter shades. We import 
and control this Glove in 
the American market. It 
can be worn upon any occa- 
sion, either out or indoors, 
and for a general all round 
useful and neat hand covere 
ing can’t be beat. 

Cts. 


Price Ge per pair. | 


JORDAN, MARSH & 00., Boston, Mass, | | 


— 


Corset Covers, 


4,000 Jersey Knit Corset Covers, 
with neck and sleeves trimmed with 
fancy colored silk. Buttons and 
button-holes. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42. As an advertisement 
for our Cotton Underwear Depart- 


ment at 
29 cents. 


Postage free. 
SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


Boston, Mass. 
































Save Money on Your Christmas Presents. 


Gentlemen’s Fine Elegantly Embroidered Velvet 
Hand Sewed Opera Slippers, any size sent on pb campy ed 
$1.50. Retailers’ prices .25 to . Our La 
gola Button Boot for $1.50 is best in the wee for price, 
all tage paid by us. Address POSTAL SHOE CO. 
149 Con: ngress Street, B BosTon, MASs. Send - Catalogue. 


SANITARY 


Silk Bath Towel 


Made of Pure Uncombed Silk. Producing perfect circu- 
lation and invigorating the whole system. One of the 
greatest reliefs for 


Rheumatism and Neuralgia. 


Can be used on the most tender skin, generating a 
gentle electrical feeling without the least irritation. 
Wearing qualities guaranteed. Sent by mail on receipt 
of price (P. O. Order). 


$i Each; $9 Per Dozen. 
F. C. SAVAGE & CO., 164 ‘Teentent Street, 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


Our Mail Trade 
is largely 
Male Trade, 


(This is our Fall pun.) 
Send us your name on a 
postal card and we will 
mail you samples of our 
goods including our 


FALL SPECIALTIES, 


No. 1.—Our $15. .50 Suit, 
No. 2.—Our $16.50 Over- 
+ everywhere 

by mail or ex- 

press. ‘Full line of pant 
goods always sent for 


the Famous Plymouth Rock 
$3 Pants is our leader. 


Address ad Pympuse Rock Fante, © 98 on, 


uarters 11 to 25 

om nal seven stores in Boston and a store in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago. , Ills. oledo. Dayton, Tittle 
Rock,’ Ark... Richmond. Va.,_ Birming Ala. 
Worcester, Mass., Troy, N. Y., Macon, Ga., Memphis, 
Tenn., Nashville, Tenn., Dallas, Tex. Augusta Ga., 
Davenport, Iowa, Columbus, Ga., Galveston, Tex, | 

aco, Tex., ew Orleans, La., Pensacola, Fla., 
Atlanta, Ga., Bipuchester, H., Concord, N. H., 
Montgomery, Ala., New Haven, Conn. .. Springfield, 
Mass., Newport, Bar Harbor, Cottage City, Nantucket, 
jay Mo., Louisville, Ky., Austin, Tex., San An- 
onio. 


Plymouth Rock Pants Co. 


incorporated Capital, $1,000,000 


DON'T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 








CELEBRATED 


GOOD 
SENSE 


Corset | Waists 


Sold by all 
LEADING 
RETAILERS @5 a5 
Marshall Field & |& Co., Chicago, 


esale presen. a. 


FERRIS E “ERRIS BROS..."2 341 Broadway, N. , 
PILLOW SHAM een 


complete with screws, | mail, 10c. with Agts. Oc 
terms. Gustave Stanger, helburne Falls, Mass. 











OF THE BEST 
WALTZES BY 


| 


DECEMBER 3, 1891. 


| GOLD-SILVER-NICKEL PLATING 


A trade easily learned ; costs little to start. 1 will fur- 
nish outfits and give work in part payment. Circulars 
free. F. Lowey, 252 Bergen St., Brooklyn,N.Y. 























| Camphorated Vaselir 


OF THE BEST 


COMPOSERS. 
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| meal for PIANO or SUN makin 
Sheet Music Plates. Read t 


Beauties of Paradise, L.Streabbog | Farewell, Op. 22, 
Beautiful Blue Danube, St ara uss | Favorite Racquet, 
awk ary E. Walsh 
Cc harles H. Gabriel 
A. de Lulli 

C. Coote, Jr. 

. Durkee 


Forest Home, 
Chop Sticks, 
Cornflower, 

Crystal Dew, 
Danube Waves, J. Ivanovici 
Diamond Valley, G. P. Moorhouse | 
Empress Henrietta’ 8, Henri Herz 
Encore S. W. Jameison | Memories of t 
E vergreen, lL. T. Stoddard | Morning Star, 


Sent by mail, postage paid, for 30 cents. 
| for the ‘an thirty-six. 


Gondolier, 
Joys of Youth, Op. 


| — 


Flirting in the Starlight, “De Lasaide 


Frolic of the Frogs, 


Let’s be Gay, Op. 91, 


Lover 's Thoughts Oo 
e hail’ G io: 


Four books for & 
F. M. TRIFET, 408 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 


an _ Elegant. Book of 128 pages from Full-Sized 
is Wonderful List of its Contents: 


J. C. Hess | 


My Queen, 
A. C. Felton 


Ocean Waves, 
One Fi anger, Op. 28, 
Puritan, Op. 11, 
Spies t Lake, 
Such as Thou, 
Sweet Long Ago, 
wpe 

Vio 

Woodland W hispers, Gerald Stanley 
gett | Yacht, Lon 
ahn | Zephyr, 


1,00. 


Frank F. Smiley 
e J. Watson 
Otto Roeder 
16, J. D. Mansfield | 
Joseph Strauss 
. W. Luche 
Langdon 
A.D 
Franz E. 


L. 
Charles D. Blake | 
J. Bachmann 


E. B. Bragg | 
Not 30 cts. for each Waltz, but 30 cts. 

















Pianos and Organs delivered FREE on test 
trial no matter where you live. 


CORNI 





& CO., 


You Can Get a New 


PIANO, stone 


5 Money 


We can prove this to you if you will 
write to us for our new Piano Cata- 
logue. The fmest in existence. 


IT WILL COST YOU NOTHING. 


We send it free to any address, It 
fully explains our plan of 
EASY PAYMENTS. 


WRITE TO-DAY, DON’T DELAY. 


= Eetablished) WASHINCTON, 
and Reliable. New Jersey. 














| 


Emile Waldteufel | 


Dinsmore | 





Bleached 
Muslin, 


This brand 
of muslin is 
unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
cellence of 
manufacture 
being _ par- 
ticularly adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts, In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 


TRADE MARK, 




















Common Sense 


Ladies’ Boot is the handsomest 
and most stylish boot ever sold at 
so low a price and warranted. This 
is a portrait of it taken from life, for it 
lives in the memory of every lady who 
has worn it as the most satisfactory 
boot she ever had. We have received 
third, fourth and fifth orders from the 

me ladies, and some have ordered extra pairs for 
friends. There is no risk of loss in 0; as we 
a guarantee to refund your money if for any 
reason the boots are unsatisfactory. Made in Button. 
Side Lace and Front Lace :—sizes 1 to 8, all widths, 
and is the only low-priced Hygienic Boot ever made. 

Waterproof Sole of Rubber and Cork. 
MOOAR BROS., 1307 Tremont Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


PETROLEUM 


ASELINE 


JELLY. 


An invaluable family remedy for Burns, 
Wounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 
Hemorrhoids, Sun Burns, Chilblains, etc. 
Taken internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, etc. 





Pure Vaseline aon. bottle), ° ° 
Pomade Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), . . 
Vaseline Cold Cream, ... . ° 
Vaseline Camphor Ice, ... 
Vaseline Soap, Unscented, . . 
Vaseline Soap, Perfumed, . . 
White Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), . 

p (2-02. bottle), 
Carbolated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), . 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 
receive value for your money. If any 
dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 
stitute, decline it. 


DO NOT BE CHEATED. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 


. 
. 
o 


RUBBE . 
hae 
¥, U.S.A 
Sog 692 
Trade Mark 


is stamped on the bot- 
toms of every pair. Any- 
thing else shown you 
when you ask for the 
STORM SLIPPER is 
an imitation and in- 
ferior. Look for this 
Trade Mark. 


BOSTON RUBBER SHOE COMPANY. 
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BRAS D’OR LAKE TRAVEL. 


The contrast between travelling by the inexorable 
time-tables of New England railways and by the 
steamboats which ply through the lakes permeating | 
Cape Breton and justly giving it the bad name 


of “an island turned inside out,” is as if one | 


substituted fire-crackers for dynamite. <A single 
experience is probably typical of the Bras D’Or 
steamboat methods. 


On an evening in August last summer, two 
travellers had to leave Baddeck, a village most 


picturesqu uely dropped down, as it appears, in one | 


of the lake’s fairest nooks. The first information 


gained about the steamer’s hour of leaving led the | 


travellers to think that if they were ready by ten 
o’clock all would be well. They were quietly 
taking supper when at quarter-past seven ‘mine 
host’? of the house that sheltered them remarked 
that half-past seven was the boat’s time. 

Thinking the first informant had of course been 
wrong, the travellers rushed to their room, threw 
everything into their bags, hastily paid their bill, 
and expected to be driven mad u to the wharf. 
Not so; it was then admitted that though half-past 
seven was the steamer’s nominal time, she was 
often as late as eight, and probably would be that 
night. 

Her course from the stopping-place above 
Baddeck brought her into sight from the hotel, 
and the travellers were urged to abandon all 
anxiety, as they would be notified as soon as she 
appeared. One of them remarked to a boy of the 
village: “I suppose she’ll be along about nine or 
after.’ “Yes,” he said, “that’s her usual time.” 

Here was more encouragement to believe the 
ten o’clock man truthful after all; yet not long 
before nine she was really announced. It was not 
conceivable that the passengers and freight of so 
small a hamlet could keep the steamer at the 
wharf more than two minutes, and the travellers 
hastened to embark. 

Safely on board, fully fifteen minutes must have 
passed “before the hawsers were cast off and the 
yoat puffed out into the lake. Off at last, the 
travellers thought with relief; for, once obliged to 
leave the charming spot, they wanted to be away. 

Not far from half a mile out, however, the boat 
began to display strange sy mptoms of returning 
to Baddeck. Yes, back she was going, and soon 
was safely tied up again to the wharf. 

“What is the matter?” was asked in despair. 

“Oh! a woman has left her basket. 

Could that truly be all? Indeed, the purser and 
another man were soon seen peering behind piles 
of wood and barrels on the dock, unlocking and 
searching a dark wharf-house and at last meander. 
ing up the main street of the town. When their 
twinkling lights returned, five or ten minutes later, 
lo! the two men bore a basket between them, and 
very little short of ten o’clock the boat once more, 
this time in dead earnest, got under way 

The captain was heard to remark: “Too late 
now for the drawbridge at Grand Narrows.” <A 
freight train was to pass, and the custom of the | 
region demands the closing of the draw for a full | 
hour in the neighborhood of train-time. 

The old woman had her basket, but at least fifty 
passengers good-naturedly endured a delay of an 
hour and a half to procure it. Such are the 
comforting ways of Cape Breton people. What 
wonder the island is gaining popularity as a resort 
for summer rest? 


= ~~ ee 
JAPANESE DOCTORS. 


There are no doctors’ bills in Japan, where the | 
ancient idea that the practice of medicine is a 
labor of love still survives. Says the San Francisco 
Chronicle : 

A Japanese doctor never dreams of asking a 
poor patient fora fee. There isa proverb among 
the medical fraternity of Japan, ‘When the twin 
enemies, poverty and disease, invade a home, then 
he who takes aught from that home, even though 
it be given him, is a robber.” 

“Often,” said Dr. Matsumoto, “fa doctor will not 
only give his time and his medicines freely to the 
sufferer, but he will also zive him money to tide 
over his dire necessities. Ever y physician has his 
own dispensary, and there are ver y few apothecary 
shops in the empire. 

“When arich man calls in a physician he does 
not expect to be presented with a bill for medical 
services. In fact no such thing as a doctor’s bill 
is known in Japan, although nearly all the other 
modern practices are in vogue there. The doctor 
never asks for his fee. 

“The strict honesty of the people makes this 
unnecessary. When he is through with a patient 
a present is made to him of whatever sum the 
patient or his friends may deem to be just compen- 
sation. The doctor is supposed to smile, take the 
fee, bow, and thank his patron.” 


~@> —_——— 


CONSIDERED HIS YOUTH. 


Sir John Macdonald, who was Premier of Canada 
nearly all his political lifetime, was noted for his 


art of saying things that “tickled the town.” No | 
matter where he went, no matter how short the | 
time that he stayed, he made on some matter of 


current gossip some genial joke that travelled 
from lip to lip after he was gone. 





In Toronto some years ago, a hale, rich and 
merry old gentleman of ei; ghty long an acquain- 
tance of Sir John, became engaged to a very 
wealthy lady a few years his junior. 

When the news “got round,” the town talked of 
little else for a week. During this time Sir John 
arrived. Going to his political headquarters at the 
Albany Club, he found the newly-engaged octo- 

genarian there ‘ ‘facing the music.” 

“What's this I hear, Mr. —?” said John, affec- 
tionately laying his hand on the other’s shoulder. 
Then, in an indulgent a and with a slight sigh, 

“Well, well, boys “will be t 0ys.” 


~@>- 
> 





IN THE WILDERNESS. 


An Englishman travelling through the wilds of 
British Columbia waxes facetious about the appe- 
tites of himself and his companions. 
hard work in the open air is well known to be a 
pretty good prescription for dyspepsia, and so it 
roved in the present case. 


Jim was an invalid when he came out, and still 
professed to be dieting himself with great strict 
Hess under a set of rules laid down by ‘his medical 

udlvis ser. Fora long time we tried in vain to detect 

rom his behavior what those rules might be, and 
at last we have discovered them : 

“Eat whatever you fancy; it is the only safe rule. 
Drink whatever’ you like, so long as it is the 
best. Do both every time you get a chance, 


Plenty of | 


| Children often look pale and sick from no other 
cause than worms in the stomach and bowels. Give 
| “Brown’s Vermifuge Com/its,”’ a simple remedy. [ Adv. 


CHILD-CULTURE STUDY-CIRCLE. 


The new and prominent feature of The Kinder- 
garten Magazine commands the attention of every | 
mother of small children. Practical home- helps | 
|given. One year 31.50; 3 months’ trial 30 cents. 
Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison St.,Chicago, Ill. 


PAR eee ees a FACES | 
Kemoves Freckles, Moun, 
Tan, Ecoeme, Blackheads, 


Pimples, Wrinkles, — Skin. Perfectly harmless. 
25c. by mail. H. A. MINER, Malden, Mass. 


“B & H” LAMP. 


BRIGHTEST LIGHT. | 
BEST MADE, 


EASIEST CARED FOR. 
LARGEST VARIETY. 
Every Genuine Lamp Stamped 
“The B & H.” 

BUY IT. TAKE NO OTHER. 
SOLD BY 
Leading Houses Everywhere. 


BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG. CO., 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO. 
FACTORIES: Meriden, Conn. 


"OH. WE WHAT, A ROAST! 2 











Parker Bread Toaster. 


Turns bread without remov- 


| ing from fire. No burnt 
| hands. This can be sold at 
| every house. Nothing like it. 
| Sold at sight. Boys and girls 


| are making $3.00 or $4/ 00 per ahi Send us 15 cents for 
| sample to The Champion | Mfa. Co., Springfield, _ O. 


’Tis burnt; and so is all the 
meat: Where is the rascal 
cook? How durst you, villain, 
bring it from the dresser, and 

















TUDY. Success in Business 
s depends largely upon one’s 
training and knowledge ‘of business 

affairs. If you wish to succeed take a 

wergush, Business College course at Home, Ly Mail. 
ommended as a practical, convenient and 


po plan of study. Circuiars and trial lesson free. 
| Bryaut & s & Stratton, 467 MAIN St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





COLUMBIA CALENDAR. 


A pad calendar, 367 leaves, each leaf 





EXCELSIOI ) ROASTING and” 7 






BAKING PAN. 4 
| serve it thus without the insures versthing being “done to AJ ay 
Shrewsbury Tomatoketchup ? browned, while no part can be ‘caasaiDZAD 





burned, —and preserves the pions. 


hich al ; 
E. C. HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. | Havor. Justis welladapint or drenl and Cake. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


6 _ 

1.50 to $2.75. A medium size sent, prepaid, for $2.00, 

-olished steel. Very durable. Send for circulars, describi 
other Household Specialties. Agents WwW famtede 


Mt. F. KOENIG « C0., Box Box 542, HAZLETON, PA. 







RIFLES, <D\ Ay «IR 
BOYS? and ROLE, ee nar | NON 
GENTS’ or LADIES 8010. watt Bearinee seen @ LL 


GENTS’ ov LADIES? SO ins Ball Bearings ail over.>.84 00 BE 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
YOU need bevoe to keep YOUR 








No OTHER 
Leaves a Delicate and Lasting Odor After Using. 
If unable to procure SHANDON BELLS SOAP send 
25¢ in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 
SPECIAL.—Shandon Bells Waltz (the os gaa 
Society Waltz)sent FREE to anyone sending u 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 


RAZOR SHARP. . 
In metal box, containing coarse and fine, enough to | , 
| Jast years, Good for any strop. Every “shaver” knows | AN OUTEN’S 


| the Torrey Strops. This dressing has made them 
‘ 
“Best & Goes Farthest.” 


| famous. For sale by dealers, or direct from factory. 
Price, 25 cents, post-paid. 
“Once tried, used always.” 
“But Law, there's 


| Send for Catalogue C. Tells How to Sharpen a Razor. 
4. R. TORREY & CO., P. 0. Box 753 A, Worcester, Mass. 

No credit in being 
Jolly when you 


Have Van Hov- 
¢ TEN'S Cocoa Zo 
Drink.” 

















Excelled 





MARK TAPLEY. 





Cannot be | 


“ eres & PERFECTLY PURE. 
stron ger Its great success has,of course,led tomany 
5: $ imitations, but it is generally admitted, and 
baki ng a comparison will easily prove that none 
equais Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and 
powde Fr nutritive qualities. 


| The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-2 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
e@rIf not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 


the Royal it is im- 
? 25cts.to either VAN HouTEN & Zoon,106 Reade 
8t.,New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 


i make. 
possible to k | & can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
: | be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
r 
I tis a b sol ute l y | @ by Van Houten & Zoon,Weesp,Holland. Av. @ 


pure and health- Paces ag 
ful, and composed Free? iene can have a fine potfull of 
of the best ingre- 
dients, and of 
highest strength 
and character. 


than 














“Dr. DAVIDSON, 
“Dr. FISKE, 
“Dr. MCQUESTEN, 


| “Dr. LETOURNEX, 
“San Francisco B’d of Health.” | 



















ORCHID IMES i reas 
FLOWER PERFUMES _MIDWINTER, _. 
(Registered.) HO We 























| containing date, a cycling quotation and a 
| blank for memoranda, mounted on sheet 
metal stand, finished in ivory black. A 
standard article eagerly looked for by 
| thousands. 

Sent post-paid for 20 cents. 
Beautiful hanging calendar 

paid for 15 cents. 

POPE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 

77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


R.LYON's 


PERFECT ———~ 


sent post- 





Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pure and harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. 2 cts. 
AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. 
Sold by all De se or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address | Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maide n Lane, New vork. 
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SYRUP 
or ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 
when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 





and acts 


cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
| stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
| its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
| agreeable substances, its many excelient qualities 
| commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known, Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c, and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 

cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 

THE CALIFORNIA FIG ag co., 

San un Francisco, Louisville, New York, 


DONALD KENNEDY 
or Roxbury, Mass., says : 


Kennedy’ s Medical 





I Jiscovery 


be pot techn satiety Send us ad cents for our | 
reGned taste for ezcuisite complete, concise and capital cures Horrid Old Sores, Deep- 
re hid Flow ers they are Magazine for one year and we S Ul f . 
8 i , : ate ne =inieaien 
Gelightfu! re ve gee = wh a send you as premium, a js eatec cers oO 40 years 
ic flowers. »unch of the best foreign grown \ lj ; I 1 T Ls 
Stanhopea, Galeandra, * pips” or roots of Lily of the stanc ng, nwarc umors, and 
i Valley packed in mossall ready . ° 
Vanda, Miltonia, for growing. With ordinary every disease of the skin, ex- 
care they will thrive and please | 
| ee The most novel and satis- cept Thunder Humor, and 
-ounce Bottles, $0.75 | See ote , 
2 * “ 1.50 § Cut factory premium ever offered. : 7 
Seaihennmidiealdinens Didetedin: Atlee. + Cancer that has taken root. 
seat es wectety : 
s ceipt ¢ >. = > every 
j\ve Rold'also. by the pound to er Price $ 1.50. Sold by ever\ 
(srenrMecGo\y he deus trade. | $ GALINE, Rochester ’ | . : 
| Cocoa i) SEELY MFG. CO. | Druggist in the U. S. and 
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“OUR CLIMATE.” 


Sometimes people boast of their own climate to 
visitors it with other 
places to the disparagement of the latter. And 
sometimes it happens that the boaster is over- 
whelmed by that unexpected bad weather which 
even in the most favored 


or strangers, comparing 


seems to be possible 
regions. 

“Cousin John” and his wife were visiting rela- 
tives in the West. It was their first trip to that 
part of the country, and they listened respectfully 
and admiringly to the descriptions of the climate 
given by their Western host. 

“There’s nothing like it in the world. Why, 
have days and weeks here without any moisture 
at night. We sit right out on our lawn until ten 
o’clock and never think of taking cold. We don’t 
have fog in the morning the way you do back in 
New England, either. Clear, bracing air, and oT 
for an hour before sunrise. And then people talk 
about the wind in some parts of the West. I never 
saw any wind to compare with the east wind on 
Boston Common. The beauty of this climate, 
though, is its dry, cool, bracing atmosphere. It 
beats the world. Yes, sir, this is the Paradise for 
people suffering from lung or throat trouble.” 

The next morning the visitors awoke and looked 
out of their window. A fog or something very 
mue h like a fog, such as they were familiar with 

“own east,” held possession of the country, and 
they could see nothing of the scenery. 

They went down to breakfast, and the host 
apologized for the weather; it was the first fog he 
had seen for two years, he assured them, and it 
would lift in an hour or two. 

Sure enough, it did lift, and before night it was 
blowing a gale. The severest wind that the “oldest 
inhabitant” could recollect set in and lasted three 
days. Several houses were unroofed and consid- 
erable damage was done to growing crops. 

During the visitors’ stay, several very severe 
rain-storms occurred. Only one or two evenings 
were dry enough to permit sitting “on the lawn.” 
“Cousin John” was afflicted nearly the whole time 
with a hacking cough, and his wife caught cold in 
the head from sitting on the veranda after sunset. 

The host was disgusted. “Catch me bragging 
again about the climate! It’s as dangerous as 
trying to have a child ‘show off.’ 
just what you don’t want it to. 
say anything about our weather!” 


or 
CHINESE MERCHANTS. 

Mr. Moule, in his ““New China and Old,” written 
after thirty years’ residence in that country as a 
missionary, gives the native merchants an enviable 
reputation for integrity. Indeed, what he has to 
say upon this point may very wellset an American 
reader to thinking, if not to blushing. 


One general statement may be made as to the 
character of Chinese business men. It used to be a 
common dictum that the word of a Cantonese 
Hong merchant was worth as much as another 
man’s bond. 

Two years ago, the manager of the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation [an English 
house] publicly avowed that in the course of a 
long experience he had never known, so far as his 
bank was concerned, a Chinese defaulter in money 
transactions. 

Not long ago a foreigner travelled about China, 
leaving with native traders quantities of his goods 
for sale, informing them at the sume time of the 
name of the firm in Shanghai to whom remittances 
should be sent. Many of these traders were in 
out of the way places; but se far they have regu- 
larly remitted the proceeds of their sales. One 
man at Tientsin had credit to the extent of a thou- 
sand dollars. He has since then retired from 
business; but he regularly sends money to the 
Shanghai agents in liquidation of his debt. 





CONNECTICUT IN 


The following anecdote, which appeared in the 
Salem (Massachusetts) Mercury of August 12, 1788, 
shows both what kind of stories was pleasing to 
our ancestors, and how our ancestors thought a 
story should be told. 


SUNDAY IN 1788. 


A gentleman in the State of Connecticut reg- 
ulariy attended public worship on the Lord’s day 
with all his family; on the Sunday evening he 
always catechised his children and servants on the 
principles of religion, and what they heard the 
minister deliver from the pulpit. 

He had a negro man who never could remember 
a note of the sermon, though otherwise smart. | 
At last his master peremptorily told him he would 
on Monday morning tie him up and flog him. 

Next Sunday evening, when interrog: uted, he 
had forgotten all. On Monday morning his master 
executes his threat so far as to tie him up. 

The fellow then cried out, “O master, spare me, 
for I remember something the minister said.’ 

“What is it?” said the master 

The fellow replied, “This much may suflice 4 
this time.’ 

The master was so pleased with his wit that he 
forgave him. 


+~@r 
COWARDICE. 

The extent to which everything depends upon 
the point of view is illustrated by a little dialogue 
between a boy who is a mighty hunter for his age 
and a lady of his acquaintance. 


“is the most 
My! How 


“A rabbit,” said the young hunter, 
awful coward that there is in the world. 
he does run from a hunter!” 

“So you think the rabbit is a coward, eh?” 

“Why, of course.” 

“Well, let us ‘suppose’ a little. 

» 


: i : Suppose you 
were about six or eight inches tall. 


oman had good, strong, swift legs.” 

‘And didn’t have any gun, anda great big fellow 
came after you who did have one. What would 
you do?” 

“What should I do? 
whitehead!” 

“I think you would. And I think, also, that you 
would have your own ideas as to who was ‘the 
coward.’ 


I should streak it like a 


+o 


SIMPLE CURIOSITY. 


“Do you want some nice pork, sir?” said a 
butcher to an Irishman, who was intently regarding 
a side of a hog, which hung outside the door. 

“No, sorr! Oi was only wondherin’ whin ye was 
goin’ to kill the other half o’ that pig.” —Piltsburg 
Chronicle. 


we | 


It’s sure to do | 
After this I don’t 
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** Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 


world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 
and bronchial troubles. 


giving prompt and effective 
Price, 25 cents. [Adv. 
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consumption. 
on the inflamed parts, 

relief. Sold only in boxes. 

1 Assorted “Specimens of PEARLS, s, “from river 

clams, 2 cts. (silver). D. M. Andrews, Milton, Wis. 

SILK SPONGE Catalogue and sample free. Geo. S. 

Brown, Mfr. 19 West St. Boston,Mass, 

BOY: \ For 50c. I'll send 200 Yacht Club FLAGS 

mount’d. $1.J.C.Summers, The Wi orld,N. Y 

STAMPS 2mxe 4, Australian, etc., 10c.; 105 varieties. 

and nice ‘album, 0c. New illus. list free. 

Agts. wanted, # per ct.com. F. P.Vincent, Chatham,N.Y. 

Miller Bros. 

are American 

and the Best. M’f’r’s of Steel Pens, Ink Erasers and 

Pocket Cutlery. Miller Bros. Cutlery Co., Meriden, Conn. 

% Interest payable semi-annually by draf 

New York. Personal PB on 

given to all loans. Highest references. 

Address Frank J. Hamilton, Fairhaven, Wash. 

In selection of ap ro riate Christmas Presents. We have 

nowin to sell. te for details ; sure nt. interest you. 

F. H. Sherman & ng 78 Chauncy St., , Boston. 
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HARD RUBBER FOUNTAIN PEN 


SEND IO CenTsS For SAMPLE TO 
AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL co. N.Y. CITY 
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Lida Clarkson’s 


town, New Y 
Send 50 cents for the Agent’s Outfit or 
stamp for Private Terms to Agents. You 
can make pote, of money. Address J. F. 
INGALLS, Lynn, Mass., Box Y. 
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Album, ONLY 10¢. Price list, circulars, 
etc., FREE! Agents wanted at 33 1- 3 per cent. com. 
STANDARD SIFAMP CO., 925 LaSalle Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. Largest Stamp Firm in America. 
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fortable and self adjusting. Success here all Reme- 
dies fail, Sold by F. Hise OX, ony. 853 3 Broadway, New 
‘or! Write fo for Illustrated Book of Proc Book of roofs 8 FREE. 
a larger per cent, of cases 
| similar devices combined The bas to 
the Ears as glass _ 4 ms ave. 
tively invisible, mths with- 
out removal. 4. WALES. Bridgeport.Coan. 
GR 9q@ Is known everywhere as Brief- 
AHAM Ss est and Best; used by the best 
Reporters; taught in the best 
Schools. In ours, ~~ anaes 
T ypew riting included 
i A. J. GRAHAM, 744 Broadway, N 4 4 
PORTRAIT CUFF BUTTONS. 
Correct likeness in oil colors for relatives 
and friends, in rolled plate with lever 
backs. Orders filled promptly on receipt 
b, of price, $1.00, Send photograph for copy. 
< 7 Initials in black, whe or white enamel, 
same price. B. ‘A: WILSON © 0., 38 FRIEND- 
SHIP ST., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
COMRADE “And 100 Songs, words and music, Sc.; 
60 pieces, sheet music size, all parts 
complete, 15c. pad this: “Mr. Hathaway: Am very 
muc pleased with the music sent me; it is worth ten 
times the money. R. J. Allen, Hoosick, N. H.” Address 
L. Hathaway, 339 WASHINGTON ST., Boston, Mass. 
DOUBLE WATCHES, BICYCLES. 
Breech-Loader All kinds cheaper than else- 
$7.99 where. Before you buy, 
: 2°00 send stamp for catalogue to 
RIFLESS2. THe PoweLt & CLEMENT Co, 
PISTOLS 75¢ 166 Main St., Cineinnati,O. 
Ti} VERYBODY?S HAND-BOOK” 
ECTRICITY. ay Bee . Trevert. 50 
thustratlous 120 Pages.All about Electric Bells, 
Batteries, Dynamos, Motors, Railways, Weld- 
ing, ete. Post-paid, 25 cts. BUBIER PUB. Co., Lynn, Mass. 
WE PAY THE POSTAGE. 
Send 25 cents and get by return mail a 
large box of Ol io M and only pure 
for hands and com en on. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
Ries Boston, Mass. ae ses 
CH Rie iweA 10 Beautiful Christ- 
mas Cards mailed 
CA DS free for 25 cents, 
No two alike. Sure 
to please. 


oston, Mass Mass. 


“S12 per Acre 


Will purchase improved farms near 
Washington, D. C., The Nation’s Capital. 


Unsurpassed opportunity to secure a home. Settle- 
ment of Northern rae Information and maps 
FREE, Address 


M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Immigration Agent B. &0. R. R., 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


“D, LOTHROP 60,’S 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


are known the world over as furnishing the brightest, 
yarn and best reading for young and old. Send for 
»0k Catalogue free. 
Sample copies of four Magazines only 15 cents. 


D. Lothrop Co., 364 Washington St., essai | 


he Edgar Nutmeg 
Crater 


is the only Good 
Nutmeg Grater. 
It will not tear your 
fingers or drop the 
Nutmeg, and you 
can grate the Nut- 
meg to the merest 
shell, Ask your 
dealer for this 
Grater, or send 
/ . cents and we will 
send one post-paid. Tell Your Neighbor. 


_THE EDGAR MANUFG. CO., Reading, Mass. 
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. Latest and 
Suet esicdaneteiberestansan 
ed. Sells at sight. Ome Agent 
sold over 1700 in one town. 
One sample Cooker free to 
good agents. Advertising matter 
furnished. For full particulars 
address W. E. BEVERIDGE, 
Box 826. BALTIMORE, ‘Mp. 
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Neglect of a cough or sore | 
throat frequently results in a chronic throat trouble or 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” act directly | 
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H ORT-H A N o of Books and helps 
E LF TAU 7 BT torseit. instruction 


by BENN PITMAN and JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
THE PHONOGRAPHIC “INSTITUTE, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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We B u Collections and old U.S. stamps. 

We solicit correspondence with the best class 

of stamp collectors. We publish a monthly 

+ and weekly stamp paper. All stamps sold by 

us are guaranteed genuine. Sample lists and 

@ papers free. A collection of 1, = varieties and 

qourent es a $2.50 Album, post free, for $10. C. H. Mekeel 
Stamp & Pr Publishing Co., 1011 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mailed for 15c. Sold by al! 
stores. Bird Book free. 
400 North Third Street, 
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and Cattle Powder, the best in the 
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THE BIRD FOOD CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa,” 
of FRONEFELD’s Horse 
* world. with free book, 


SAVE MONEY! Make 
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pe setting easy ; printed 
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M erlden, Connecticut. 
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| WARD’ S MUSICAL MONTHLY, 842 NTHLY. 82 Broadway, N.Y. 'N. Y. 


instrumental music. Address DEPT. A, WOOD- 
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And STEREOPT ic ie, all all prices. Tere illustra- 
ting every subject for HIB or ¥ 
etc. yy table Pusinces Tors a Ex with small capi- 
tal. Also Lanterns for Home Amusement. 220 p. Cata. 
free. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N.Y. 
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EDMANDsS’ ART STORE, 16 Bromfield St., | 


RETURNED TO 
N” Dyes will make 
beautiful carpets or rugs, 
Wine, Medium! Brown, Rose, and Orange Cotton Dyes, 
with new sample card and catalogue for 40 cents; 
Positively relieves Quinsy, Croup 
Goitre. Bpiarese msils, 

Catarrh of 
at night, performing its work while the 
tient sleeps. Sent by mail for One 
2 = 
Mention ma this paper. ‘The Physicians’ Remedy Co., Cincinnati, OQ, 
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Oc to pa onstage 
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CHICAGO, APL. 01 
and are guaranteed not 
will package, 10 cents. Give them a trial and you 
of Voice, Hoarseness and 
Dollar Testimonials and a treatise on 
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de 


Dr. SYKES URE CURE CO. Rms. 43 & 44 103 State st. Chicago. 
We will send a 
will not not regret it. "it. _W. CUSHING & CO., Foxcroft, Me. 
all Diseases of the Throat. 
*“The Throat and I 
does the largest business in 
30 DAYS’ S’ TRIAL. 
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> . Medicated ed Throat Bandage 
te 
WALL PAPER 
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Has a Pad eiBerent 1 a= all | 


others, is cup shape, with Self- 

adjusting Ball in Ran x ts 

itself to all sitions of the y, 

while the ball in the cup presses 

ack the intestines just asa per- 

n does with the fi fin er. bye light pressure the 
Hernia is held. securely and night, and a radical 
re certain. It is easy,dura le and cheap. Sent by mail. 
c ‘irculars free. Eggleston Truss Co., C hicago, LLL 


EARN A TICKET tothe WORLD'S FAIR 


“Yo go or not to go,” that is the 
question. Well, we will go! But 
ow? Buy a Magic Pocket Bank and 
ou will “get there” without feel- 
ing it. Locks and registers deposits! 


been deposited. Fits Vest Pocket! 

Postpaid to any address on re- 

ceipt of 25c. Money refunded if 
yanot satisfactory. Agents wanted. 


Write for circulars of = Nov- 
lelties. Mention This Pape 
MAGIC IN INTRODUCTION c0., 227 Broadway, N New York. 

‘ Samples direct from factory 
sent FREE to any address 
ee - - 3 

10c. 
Embossed Gold Papers l5c. 
Newest Felts ic. 
2” Paper Hangers and Paint. 
Se ee large Sample Books by express by 
sen u- 
siness card. AAYSER & ALLMAN, 
__ 406, 408, 410, 418 Arch St. Philadelphia, Pa 
GOOD NEWS TOLADIES. 
New Departure. Beautiful 
GREATAMER ICAN Presents to Every Subscrib- 
er. Greatest offer. Now’s your 
time to get orders for our celebra- 
ted Teas, Coffees, and Bakin 
Powder, and secure a beautiful 
Gold Band or Moss Rose China Tea 
Set, Dinner Gold Band Moss 
Rose Toilet Set, Watch een ame, 
Castor, Webster’s Dictionary, and many other 
miums. For particulars, address The Great American 
| Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey Street, P. O. Bow 289, New York. 
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| EASTMAN COLLEGE, Povonxeersiz, N. y., 

otters both sexes the best advantages for a practic al 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenoy 

raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 
Figeres gil coameles, Key 
Accu 
rate. Relieves mental 
' strain. No office complete 
yan it. Why don’t bag getone? Send for circular. 
& TARRANT Mra. Co., 52 and 5&4 Illinois St. Chicago. 
Given Away! 
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Write for handsome colored tebessans vat 
full information. = 
J.D. LARKIN & CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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‘| A Cure For Dyspepsia. 


A prompt ned Asurecure. **Advice to Dyeper: 
tics’’ sent free. Tells all about Dyspe iver 
Complaint, and {Habitual gee see cae whic is always 
caused by dyspepsia. Tells what food to eat, to roperly 
support and strengthen the stomach. Tells what food 
to avoid, and is a work of priceless value to every 
dyspeptic. JOHN McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Dancer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. k with complete information 
mailed free. Dr.W. E. k Son, North Adams, Mass 
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WHITEMAN’S 
Pat. Indicating Milk Jars 
Show the quality of the Milk in every Jar. 
Send for catalogue for your milk-dealer. 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 
146 Chambers Street, New York City. 
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_SprRiInGFieLo, Mass. F REE. 
Fashionable Hair. 


We will mail goods to reliable 
Laoag throughout the United 
tates for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
lowest prices. Ne money re- 
uired until they are received. 
No obligation to keep goods if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 
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tol and Soft Rubber-Tipped 
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whole family. Thoughtful parents 
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amusing and perfectly harmless; be- 
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judgment, and invigorates the whole 
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ronze Rifle, $1.25. Bronze Pistol, 75 

oo a Nickel $1.00 
dress Elastic Tip Co., 157 Washington St., 

Boston, Mass., or 152 Lake St. ——— ii. 
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For over FIFTY YEARS this old sovereign remedy for CA. 
TARRH and all its attendant maladies has been in use, It was 
saangamit CHAS. BOWEN, in 1835, and while other remedies 

have appeared, and after a briet period re out of existence, 
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the label. PRICE. 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 
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. land,says that more than half 
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in diet. 
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THE CITY OF THE BEARS. 

The name of Berne, the capital of Switzerland, 
signifies, according to the local legend, “the city 
of the bears;” and a curious story relates how the 
town came to bear this name. When Count 
Berthold of Zaihringen had built the city of Berne, 
at the end of the twelfth century, he was greatly 
puzzled what name to give it. He called a council 
of the nobility to help him out; and not one of 
them could suggest a fitting name. 

Count Berthold was a mighty hunter; and in 
this emergency, he resolved to go hunting for a 
name. He set out, with men and horses, dogs and 
weapons; and before he had chased long he 
encountered and slew a bear. 

“A bear my city shall be,” he exclaimed. It was 
accordingly called Bar, which is the German word 
for bear. In the course of time this name was 
extended by use into Béren, which is the plural of 
bar, and then contracted to Bern. 

Whether or not the legend is true, the Swiss city 
has always borne a bear upon its escutcheon. 
And not only aré sculptured and pictured bears to 
be seen all about Berne, but for an encertain but 
very long time, the city has maintained living 
bears to remind its citizens that their patron is this 
valiant animal. 

In all times these municipal bears of Berne have 
been well taken care of, but in the eighteenth 
century they—and their keepers, it may be added 
—were particularly fortunate. 

Early in that century a rich maiden lady who 
was without any relatives save distant ones, and 
who had never in her life entertained any affection 
except an ardent one for the municipal bears, left 
by will the large sum of sixty thousand francsa 
year, or twelve thousand dollars, to be expended 
in the maintenance of the beloved animals. 

This sum was greatly in excess of the bears’ 
reasonable requirements; and the distant relatives 
of the testatrix at once began a lawsuit to break 
the will, alleging undue influence. The court 
appointed a lawyer to defend the interests of the 
bears. 

A chronicle of the time records that this advocate 
“pleaded with such marvellous eloquence and 
pathos the innocence of the unfortunate animals, 
threatened with the despoiling of their heritage, 
of any attempt unduly to influence the testatrix, 
that their guiltlessness of the charge was publicly 
acknowledged, and the will was declared valid 
and of good effect.” 

The government of the city of Berne was con- 
stituted guardian of the bears, who were to be 
considered as ‘perpetual minors.” The lady’s 
fortune was turned over to the city, and the 
income devoted to their maintenance. 

Twelve thousand dollars a year was a great sum 
of money in Berne in the eighteenth century. 
The bears began to live in a style befitting their 
wealth. They gave famous dinners to the city 
councillors and their particular friends. The 
keepers of the bears lived in sumptuous fashion, 
and their office became one which was very much 
coveted. 

The bears even gave splendid balls and parties, 
which were attended by the nobility and the 
wealthy merchants and their families. The 
cherished animals themselves simply rolled in 
luxury. 


But an end came to all this magnificence. In the 


height of their luxury the bears felt the hand of | 
The French Revolution came, and | 


the conqueror. 
the army of the new republic, 
srune, took possession of Berne. 
Three days afterward, a curious procession set 
out from Berne for Paris. At the head rode a 
large detachment of the cavalry of the French 
Republic. Then came eleven mules, laden with 
bags of gold. Then two very fat but crestfallen 
large brown bears waddled along as if unac- 
customed to such vulgar exercise as walking. 
Another detachment of soldiers brought up the 
rear. 

The mules were 


under General 


laden with the fortune of the 


bears of Berne, which had been seized in the | 


name of the French Republic. The Frenchmen 
had also stolen two of the four municipal bears, 
and they were being led, in hopeless captivity, to 
Paris. 

Great numbers of the people of Berne accom- 
panied the bears a considerable distance on the | 
road, sobbing and crying, and uttering adieux. 

At Paris General Brune presented the Directory 
of the Republic with the keys of the capital of 
Switzerland, with the fortune of the bears, the 
principal of which amounted to two hundred and 
forty thousand dollars in gold, and the two bears 
themselves, now lean and haggard from their long 
journey. 

The bears were sent to the Jardin des Plantes, 
or Botanic Garden of Paris, and there remained 
the rest of their lives. They were petted and 
pampered by the Parisians to such an extent that 
they had little cause to regret their capture. 

Their fellows at Berne, however, fallen from 


riches to penury, lived a neglected and half- 
starved life until, a few years afterward, 


subscription was raised among the people of the 


city to put them, as it were, financially once more 
upon their paws. But they saw no more of the | 
magnificent luxury of the past. 

To this day the people of Berne almost worship | 
the descendants of these bears. Ina great den an 
immense pair of old animals, with several smaller 
ones and cubs, are kept. A municipal law makes | 
it a misdemeanor to throw anything to them save | 
bread and fruit; but these articles of food they 
receive in great quantity. 


Every visitor to the dens is told how, in the year 


1861, an English captain fell into the den in the 


middle of the night, and was promptly torn to | 
pieces by the great male bear. 
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| Porous Pvasrers. 


PALMER’ Piano Primer. Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Mr. 
Sherwood, Mr. Ley eon ong ge go 

j5e. Dictionary st 2,500 Musical Terms, 

Interludes, $1.50. H R. PALMER, Lock Box Se 


A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT. 


f 500 sq. inches can be mad 





5 packs, $1.00. Plush and Velvet, 40 large pieces, 
asst’d colors, 5O0c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry,N.J. 


SEN for our list of 19 
Catalogs of Music 
and Musical 

Instruments 
W. STORY, 

26 Central St., 
__ Boston, Mass. 


IFE 5: Says she cannot see how 
u do it for the money. 
Buys Ay IM VED Oxtord 
Singer Sewing Machine ; perfect 
finished adapted to light and 














MY W 
$12.00 


working, reliable, finely 
heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improv ed 


attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 
years. 
and agent ae Send for FREE CATALOGUE. 
OXFOR MFC. CO., Box N, Chicago, UTE 
A Christmas Gift worth having is one that is hand 
some, durable and the source of unending enjoyment. 
Such a present would 


GVERETT 


It combines these qualities of a gift with all the 
requisites of a first-class piano. 


If not for sale by your local dealer, address 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 








“From Andante to Allegro,” - illustrated pamphlet, 
will be sent free to any one who will mention where 
this adv ertisement was seen. 















The best made, one ounce in 
box, all good colors, sent postage 
paid on receipt of 38 cents in 
money order, postal note, or stamps. 
Liberal Commission paid Agents, 
who can make from five to fifteen 
dollars a week Address, 


EUREKA SILK Co, 
4.0 SUMMER ST, 





Comfort Corset. 


No bones in itto break. It fits the form ina 
focthy, giving entire freedom —_ 
hea i Ratt the style of the finest | 
Rit kENCH COR 
On receipt of $1. 50. with your measure, we will send | 
this elegant Sateen Corset, white or drab, 


BY MAIL. 
Draw the tape tight around the waist over te! 
dress, and deduct two inches for thickness of 
clothes. For shoulder measure, taken the 
same way, make no deduction. Select 
from these sizes given the nearest to your 
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42, 44, 46, 
am for descriptive circular if wanted. 





Superb Col- FOR 

Reese Water Lilies, Peaches 

rine, Landscapes, Dog, Cats 

Meeting, Swallows, Female 

Portrait shown in three pro- 

gressive stages [these pro- 

’ 
THREE MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION, 
begiuning with any Number. 

mention this adv., and remit direct to 
Montague | Marks, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Agents wanted. Liberal terms. Mention Companion. 
ored Studies 
gressive lessons in oils and water-colors™ are a 
In order to secure this most liberal offer [the 
¢?lllustrated Catalogue of over 100 studies free. 


BOSTON COMFORT CORSET CO., 43 West St., Boston. 
and Pictures, including 
and Grapes, Moonlight Ma- 
special feature for 1892], &c., and 
ordinary price for all it includes is $2.75] you must 
With sample copy and 3 colored plates, 25 cents. 


1 ang 


rs) sq. e with our package | of 6 
| splendid Silk ae oe pieces, ped. ’d bright colors,25c. 3 





Buy direct from our factory, and save dealer's 





| artistic Catalogue of 


ease, Come | 











(All makes new or 2d hand. Lowest 
rices guaranteed. Send for cata and 
6ave money. Rouse, fiazard & Co.. § GSt. Peoria, Ll] 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 


If it eee 4 be obtained from dealers, send five cents 
stamps for sample package to to 


eusmnn CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
**Beware of Imitations.”’ Mention this Paper. 


‘The Baby’s Delight 
Exercising Machine | 


The most practical, health- 
ful and amusing device for | 
children’s use ever intro- 
duced. Very attractive to 
Baby, and invaluable fo 4 
children backward abou 
walking. If every mother 
knew how much labor 
would save her, and how a 
baby would enjoy it, she 
would not be 
Price, $3.00. 
Send for Circulars. 
The Wilder Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass. 


BARBOUR LINEN THREAD 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTHY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


BOYS or GIRLS 


having nervous affections 
or undeveloped can be im- 
mediately he ‘e-2 if not en- 
tirely cured, the use of 
this Lie few minutes 
night and morning. 

r. Cyrus Edson says: “The | 


FFBICYCLES AY MENT 
PAYMENTS 
No eee. 




















Also our complete and 


Gymnasium, Exercising, 
and Outing Goods will 
be sent FREE to re- 
| sponsible parties. 





| /MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 26 W. 23d SL, Ni y. Ci, 





Our Theses for '91 

report 50 cases of 

Asthma and Hay 
ag er. Of these, 
Mr. Mills hasstay- 


ed cured Eleven Years! Mr. Sawyer has stayed 
cured Seven Years! Others have stayed cured 
from Four to Six Years. These patients testify 
from personal experience that Asthma and Hay 
Fever can be cured to stay cured. ae 4 i 
2.and 3. give re- 0! rom 1S 

other patients, CURED TO fh their own 
words, many of whose cases are no less remark- 

able than those given in the Theses. We receive 
hundreds of similar reports. Theses, Folders, Ex- 

amination Papers, and full information sent free 
on application. Mention this paper. e will be 
glad to examine the case of any sufferer, and ren- 
opinion as to 


der, without 
its curability. S I AY CURED 


charge, our 
P.HAROLD HAYES,M.D.,Buffaio,N.Y. 








The TYPEWRITER, 





This Typewriter has an automatic feed and aself-inking 
type wheel, uses copying ink, will accommodate the largest 
sized letter paper, and possesses many of the features ofa 
higher cost machine. It will write a neat letter, with con- 
siderable speed and for addressing envelopes, is especially 
useful. Itis a great educator for the young, teaching spell- 
ing, composition and punctuation, besides being very amus- 
ing and fascinating. 48 page Catalogue FREE or sent with 
the Typewriter by express for y mail lie, extra. 
Size, 3x4x9 inch. SATISFACTION GU ARANTEERD. a eee 
ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 65 sian ania ST.N. cITy. 








-ALLCOCKS 


Every good thing has its host 


article its counterfeits. 
valuable and popular 


“So-and-So’s 
article is the best of the kind. 











POROUS 
PLASTERS 


of imitators; every genuine, 


The imitators always choose the most ‘DIAMONDS in 


article to counte1 
claim their sham to be equal, 
.’ the public may depend upon it that “So-and-So’s” 


feit, so that when they 
or as good, or the same as 


The sham proves the genuine 


merit of the thing it copies, and never has this been better 


ALLCOCK’S Porous PLASTER 
world over, 
good as ALLcock’s, 
| admitting “ ALLCOCK’s” 
‘is their highest ambition to 


these 


” 


, illustrated than by the imitations of ALi.cock’s Porous PLasTeErs. 


is the standard of excellence 


and its imitators in their cry that theirs is| 
are only emphasizing this fact and 
to be the acme of perfection, which it 
imitate. 
imitations, 


The difference between 
which copy only general 


‘appearance, is as wide as that between copper and gold. 


The only safe way for purchasers is to always insist upon having ALLcock’s 


They are the only perfect plasters ever produced, 








without it. | 


best health macu.ve made.” | 








| HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 






DIXON'S 2 data det 


18 PENCILS 
Are unequaled , smooth, tough leads. 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention Compan 


ton and send ae in stamps to Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 
Jersey Cc ity, , for samples worth double the money. 


LIN) better present 
for gentlemen 


than a Pair of Suspenders. 


CENTURy 1S THE 


MOST ‘exci: SUSPENDER. 


Send for Circular telling how you can get it. 


“CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 
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$ “WORTH A GUINEA A Box.” $ 


DADPDDANRRLOwrnr—o—m YOO ate ~ 


The Man wtah 
a Long Face. 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS is. ss: 


Nervous Disorders, ‘ 
arising from a Weak @ 
Stomach, Impaired ¢ 
‘ Digestion, Constipa. $ 
@tion, or a Torpid Liver. 






will cure 


One dose ¢ 
will oftentimes relieve Sick Headache ¢ 
in twenty minutes. 
Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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Vile cod-liver oil has lost 
its vileness in Scott’s Emul- 
sion and gained a good deal 
in efficiency. 

It is broken up into tiny 
drops which are covered with 
glycerine, just as quinine in 
pills is coated with sugar 
or gelatine. You do not get 
the taste at all. 

The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda add their tonic 
effect to that of the half-di- 
gested cod-liver oil. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIvING—free, 





Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South 5th Avenue, 
New York. ; 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
23 


_ For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


It will 

relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 


will cure you. 






Pendants, Brooches, 
Hair Ornaments, 
Bracelets, Finger- 
rings, Ear-rings, 
etc., ete. 

Original, Artistic, 
Unique Designs our 
Specialty. 





WATCH ES 


In great variety of 
designs and prices, for 
Ladies, Misses, 
Boys, Men. 
Watches to suit people 
n any and every po 
sition in life. Call on 
usif possible. We also 
send goods by express 

for examination. 


Twenty-one years at 
the centre of the whole 
sale district of the 
Watch and Jewelry 
trade of this continent. 


14 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1. 3 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
ee pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals o bseriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, Send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are re 
— to register letters whenever requested to 

ao & 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
ris 

Renewals. Three weeks are required after the re 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subse ription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 


Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


PROVISION FOR EPILEPTICS. 


Sufferers from epilepsy must be accounted 
among the most unfortunate of human beings. 
An early development of the malady darkens all | 
the patient’s prospects in life. However domestic 
his disposition, he cannot anticipate a home of his 
He is largely shut out from ordinary occu- 
pations. He is an unwelcome visitor in the social 
circle, and his own sensitiveness leads him to 
shrink from joining it. 

If he ventures upon the street, he is liable at 
any moment to be thrown violently to the ground; 
if he remains at home, he is in the same danger of 
falling down-stairs, or against the sharp corners 
of the furniture, or upon a hot stove. He lives in 
perpetual dread. 

The number of epileptics is very large; 
there are a quarter of a million in this country. 
The amount of suffering endured by the patients 
and their friends must be incalculable. 

Many epileptics, moreover, though perfectly 
a other times, show a destructive impulse 
during that form of the which the 
patient does not fall in convulsions. They may 
attack and kill a stranger toward whom they | 
have not even a cause of annoyance, and a few 
moments afterward be wholly unaware of the act. 

Now, while in most parts of the United States 
ample provision is made for the insane, the 
blind, the deaf and dumb, the feeble-minded, and 
indeed for nearly every class of unfortunates, 
there is almost no provision for epileptics. True, 
Massachusetts has institution for epileptic 
children at Baldwinsville, but they must leave it at 
the age of fourteen, though there is not a place in 
the land to which they can go. 

Other are far ahead of us in this 
matter. In Germany there has been a colony for 
epilepcics for nearly a quarter of a century, 
colony which now numbers more than one thou. 
sand patients. There are similar asylums in other 
countries of Europe. 

Every State in the Union should provide a thor- 
oughly well-equipped institution for epileptics. 
The majority of the patients would be improved; 
not a few, whose epilepsy results from injury to 
the head, would be wholly cured; all would be 
made comparatively comfortable and happy. They 
could furnished with employment such as 
would be at the same time conducive to health and 
a help toward the expense of the establishment. 

Opportunity forthe more careful and continuous 
study of the disease would be supplied, by which 
its treatment would rendered more hopeful 
than it now is. 
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MAGIC GLASS. 


One of the most curious inventions of this | 
inventive age is what is called platinized glass. A | 
piece of glass is coated with an exceedingly thin | 
layer of a liquid charged with platinum, and is | 
then raised toa red heat. The platinum becomes 
united to the glass in such a way as to form a very 
odd kind of mirror. 

The glass has not really lost its transparency, 
and yet if one places it against a wall and looks at 
it he sees his image as in an ordinary looking 
glass. 
the glass from the other side, as when it is placed 
in a window, it appears perfectly transparent like 
ordinary glass. 

By constructing 
could stand close behind the panes in an unillu 
minated room and behold clearly everything going 
on outside, while passers-by looking at the window 
would behold only a fine mirror or set of mirrors, 
in which their figures would 
while the person inside remained invisible. 

In France various tricks have been contrived 
with the aid of this glass. In one a person seeing 


own 


what appears to be an ordiuary mirror, approaches | reply, — New Moon. 


| to relieve the alarm of her lady 


| obtained in this way 
| pigs climbs on the mother’s back and reaches 


But when light is allowed to come through | 


| 


a window of platinized glass one | 


be reflected | 
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to look at himself. A sudden change in the | 
mechanism sends light through the glass from the 
back, whereupon it instantly becomes transparent, 
and the startled spectator finds himself confronted | 
by some grotesque figure which had been hidden 
behind the magic glass. 

What wonders might not a magician of the dark 
ages have wrought if he could have had a piece of 
platinized glass! 


= | 
SELF-POSSESSED. 


Two ladies and an invalid boy who was carried 
on a stretcher were the last passengers on the 
gang-plank of a river steamer, says the Washing- 
ton Republic. The boy and one of the ladies were 
successfully embarked, and the other lady was 
crossing the plank, which was loose and partially | 


river. Several young men on the boat hastily | 
removed their ‘coats, and were just ready to leap 
into the water when she came up smiling, holding | 


fast to her bag and umbrella. 


“Now don’t any one jump in after me,” she | 
called to the excited passengers; “I’m all right, 
and will float until my clothes become soaked with | 
water. Just throw me a rope. There’s no necessity | 
for any one else to get wet.” 

The rope was thrown to her, and she grasped it 
with one hand and was drawn to the side of the 
steamer, when she said: 

“Now some one lie flat on the deck and reach 
down and take my bag and umbrella, and then 
help me out.” 

A young man followed her instructions, and she 
was soon standing safe on the deck 

Requesting a porter to take her “trunk immedi. 
ately to a state-room, she retired, and in a few 
minutes returned, dry-clad and cheerful, to receive 
the congratulations of her fellow-passengers, and 
friend, who had 
promptly fainted at sight of the acc ident. 


A GAME OF BALL. 

Emerson’s saying that the child is the true 
democrat is illustrated by an incident in the life 
of Queen Victoria. Mr. Willert Beale, afterward 
known as a music publisher and a manager of 
concerts, says that when a boy he used to walk 
daily with his mother and sister in the gardens 
surrounding Kensington Palace. 

A lady and her daughter were one day walking 
in the same direction we were going, followed by 
a tall footman. We were throwing a ball abou, 
and once it happened to fall at the lady’s feet. 
Her daughter picked it up and joined our game 
for a minute or two, and then returned, out of 
breath and laughing merrily, to her mother’s side. | 

The lady was the Duchess of Kent; her daughter 
the Princess Victoria. We renewed the acquuain- | 


| tance the next day and the next, and were always | 
| greeted with gracious smiles of recognition when | 


we met. 

I wonder whether Her Majesty has any recollec- 
tion of that game of bali played more than once | 
in Kensington Gardens. | 


BROTHERLY FORESIGHT. 


Little Tom was involved in the difficulties of | 
learning to dress himself, and regarded the buttons 
which had to be fastened behind his back as wt 
many devices to torment small boys. 


One morning he was informed of the arrival of | 
a baby sister, and later in the day was allowe: to | 
steal into his mother’s chamber to look at the baby 
as she lay asleep. 

Tom regarded the small creature with much 
interest, and the nurse, wishing to know what his 
thoughts were, asked him softly : 

“Well, how do you like her? isn’t she adarling: - 
“I don’t think she looks much good,” answered | 
Tom, with uncompromising frankness. “How soon | 
will she be big enough to fasten my back buttons?” | 


ON HIS MIND. 

Pat was a hod-carrier. Long practice had made | 
him an expert at threading the mazes of unfinished 
buildings, but it had also made him somewhat 
careless in his movements. 


He had just stepped from a ladder to one of the 
landings, and after setting down his load of bricks | 
with # sigh of relief, he straightened up. Whack! 
his head came smartly in contact with a heavy 
beam. 

When the foreman passed, a few minutes after, 
he saw Pat sitting on a keg, holding his head in 
both hands. 

“Hullo, Pat,” he called. 

“The whole 
my!” 


“What's on your mind?” 
top av me head, sir. Oh my! Oh 


CLEVER PIGS. 
Do newspapers always tell the truth? If they | 
do, then some animals have an astonishing amount 
of intelligence. 


The Worcester Gazette says that a farmer has a | 
sow and four well-grown pigs, which have the run 
of an orchard where the branches of the trees 
hang low, and are full of apples. 

The old sow springs up and catches a limb and 
shakes it, and then she and the pigs devour the 
fruit thus shaken down. When all that can be 
has been eaten, one of the 
a 
higher limb, which it shakes vigorously, and so 
| brings down a fresh supply of apples. 


HER OWN FAULT. 


How true it is that none of us ever foresee all 
the results of even our slightest actions! 


Mrs. Suburb was in troutie with her washer- 
woman. “Why can’t you come and work for me| 9 
to-morrow, as usué 1?” she inquired. 

“*Cause I’ve got ter stay at home an’ 
childers’ clothes—that’s why. 
fault, too. Ss 

“My fault! How can that be?” 

“Well, what business had ye to go an’ put a 
barbed-wire fence round your apple orchard, 1 
—— like to know?”—Street and Smith’s Good 
vews 


mend the | 


And it’s your own 


SHE HAD HEARD SO. 


What numbers of 
any book! 

A teacher 
history recite, 
girl 

“What is a ruminating animal 

“One that chews her cubs, 


facts are still unrecorded in 


her class in natural | 
a bright-looking little | 


was 
and 


hearing 
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Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 7% 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 





|; care for proper 


| 
drawn in, when it tipped and plunged her into the | c¢ 
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Nobody knows what beauty 


there is in wood till he varnishes it. 
| Nobody knows how long-lived 


| 


that beauty is from poor varnish. | 


Ve shall be glad to send you, 
Pn Book on “Varnis h,” from which you will be- 
come intelligent, not on varnish itself, but on var- 
nished things; know what to expect of and how to 
varnish on housework, piano, 
furniture, carriage, etc.; and how to get it in buy- 
ing these ‘thing rs. 

The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
ome of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
rg MURPHY, President. 


Head Office : Newark, 
Other Offices : Boston, é Lotens, St. Louis and Chicago. 
| Factories: Newark and Chic: ago 


GOLD MEDAL, PA PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & (0.8 


} Breakfast Cocoa 


from which the excess of oil 
has been removed, 
Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


J 

No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strength of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is theref re far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
centacup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EASILY 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted >i invalids 
as well as for persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers peers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 














People have no idea how 
crude and cruel soap can be. 


It takes off dirt. So far, so 


good; but what else does it do? 


It cuts the skin and frets the 


under-skin; makes redness and 


‘roughness and leads to worse. 
| Not soap, but the alkali in it. 


Pears’ Soap has no free alkali 
it. 


| roughens the skin. 


in It neither reddens nor 


It responds 


’ 


to water instantly; washes and 


rinses off in a twinkling; is as 


O° 
>? 


gentle as stron 
effect is every way good. 

All 
especially druggists ; 


sorts of stores sell 


people use it. 


free, the ‘People’s | 


and the after- | 


it, | 
all sorts of | 


A Cup of Pure Tea 


(Made individually in the Cup). 
. Hobbs Patent Tea Infuser. 


Among the comforts of home is the China 
Tea Infuser. Fit any size cup. 

It is a London patent, and Jones, McDuffee 
& Stratton of Boston, are the sole importers 
and distributors for the United States. 

Universally approved by those who appreciate 
the best results of tea. 

On receipt of 50 cents, sample mailed to any 
| part of the United States. 

JONES, McDUFFEE & STRATTON, 
China and Glass Importers. (Seven Floors.) 
120 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cor respondence with Dealers Solicited. 


A Postal Card 


brings you our 


Silver Certificate 


This Certificate entitles the bearer toa 
short time subscription to 7’e Christian 
Union under very favorable conditions. 
The Certificate is novel, unique and 
attractive, and the terms of the offer 
we believe will interest and be appre- 
ciated by every family who reads THE 
Youtnu’s ComPaNIon. 








The Christian Union is a Weekly Family 
| Paper for Progressive People. Each volume 
contains 2,500 pages, and 200 illustrations. 


Remember — This Silver Certificate 
costs you only a Postal. Address, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


SVVVVVVSSVVVVVVSSS 
your subscription 


; Ws the ‘‘ Compan- 


ion” take advantage of the 
great combination offer 
advertised on back cover 
of the Premium List and 
secure ‘‘The Century’ 
at the same time. 


HEN you renew 











THE ROBT. MITCHELL FURNITURE CO.,, 


Established 1836. 





Cincinnati, O. 


Bedroom Set. 
ASH OR WHITE MAPLE; 


Bedstead 4 ft. 6 in. wide, inside; Dresser, 
3 ft. 4 in. wide, with German beveled mirror, 
28x22 in.; Washstand, 2 ft. 8 in. wide; well 
finished, durable and stylish. Packed, ship- 
ped and freight prepaid to any railroad 
station in the United States within one thou 
sand miles of Cincinnati, on receipt of 


$28.50. 


Our Catalogue for 1892, 140 pages of illustra 
tions of house furniture, will be sent free to 
any one who will mention where this adver 
tisement wis seen and enclose eighteen cents 
in stamps for postage. 








Packed and delivered at depot for $12.50 Cash, or we 
sive this Set as a Premium to those who get up a Club 
of $35.00 for our Teas, Spices and Extracts, We are 
Importers of Tea, Coffee and Crockery, and sell 


direct to Consumers. 
page Price and Premium List. 
Costs you nothing. Will interest and pay you. 
hundreds of other Sets, 


Table Linen. Lace Curtains, Etc. 


THE LONDON TEA COMPANY, 
793 _ashinaten Sereets Boston. 


We want YOU to send for our 136- 
It tells the whole story. 
We have 
plain and decorated, and also 
carry a full stock of Lamps, Silver Ware, Clocks, 








ENCLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 165, 112 Pieces. 


Gold Band with five natural colors on each 
piece, all under glaze. 








eno & Co's 


- 
PEC 


HIGHLAND HEATHER. 
Delicate, Fragrant, Lasting. 
For sale by all dealers in perfumery. 
Zeno & Company, 
1 & 3 Sun St. Finsbury 7 


Importers, 


Munro & Baldwin, 
New We- York. 
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Glimpses of Royalty. 


Housekeeping at Windsor Castle; by a Lady who has been connected with the Court for many years, 


How Queen Victoria Travels. The extraordinary precautions taken to insure safety, etc.; by 


The Story of Kensington Palace and its famous occupants; by the present occupant of the palace, 


How I Met the Queen. An amusing incident which occurred to a tourist in the Highlands; by 
Kings Who Earn Their Living. The traits of the last three German Emperors; by 


A Visit to Balmoral Castle. Personal reminiscences of an unusual experience; by 


With the Prince Imperial at Chiselhurst. A Visit to the exiled Prince on his eighteenth birthday; by 


Famous Sitters | Have Had; Kings, Queens and Statesmen; by the celebrated portrait painter, 
Wilhelmina; the Little Queen of Holland. A Life Picture of a girl sovereign; by 





Adventure Sketches. 


The Youth’s Companion Announcements — continued. 


Lady Jeune. 

H. W. Lucy. 

The Marquis of Lorne. 
Nugent Robinson. 

Gail Hamilton. 

Molly Elliot Seawell. 
Nugent Robinson. 

G. P; A. Healy. 
Eleanor H. Patterson. 


More than fifty capital Stories of Adventure, Pioneering, Hunting, Touring in every quarter of the 


globe, will be printed in this volume. Among them are: 


In the Burning Pineries. A Story of the timber lands of Michigan, in Two Chapters; by 


A Young Doctor’s Queer Patients. His professional experiences on the River Paraguay; by 


G. E. Laike. 
Herbert Philbrook, M.D. 


The Cruise of a Wagon-Camp. Amusing details of a Tour of the Maine Lakes and the White Mountains in a camp on wheels; by . ; C. A. Stephens. 


The Flash-Light. How two girls brought confusion upon village rogues; by 

A Boy Hero. A deed worthy to be commemorated; by , 

A Wild Hog Trap. An exciting encounter in the Arkansas backwoods; by 

Very Singular Burglars. An unpleasant midnight intrusion; by 

The Tin Peddler’s Baby. A Touring Tradesman is burdened with an unwelcome responsibility; by 
A Pioneer Boy’s Exploit ; by , 

Blown Across Lake Superior. A thrilling and perilous Adventure; by F 

Molly Barry’s Manitou. Historic Sketch from the early annals of Wisconsin; by 

On a Cattle Steamer in a Storm. The perils of a living cargo; by 

My Queer Passenger. How a rascal was neatly caught; by 

His Day for the Flag. A Patriotic Boy’s contribution toward the School Flag; by 

A Little Moose’s Mother. How she defended her calf, and saved herself; by 

Asleep at his Post; by a former Superintendent of the Michigan Southern Railroad, 
Roundhouse Stories. Rollicking and pathetic, with many humorous Character Sketches; by 

A Strange Yule-Tide Visitor. Christmas festivities mterrupted; by 

Shut Up in a Microbe Oven. An Irishman’s predicament; by ‘ ‘ 
The Boys and the Wild-Cat. A bright sketch of the killing of a wild-cat by three small boys; by 
Old Thad’s Stratagem. Entertaining Story of the clever ruse by which an old man escaped from Indians; by 
Fridolin’s Frailty. An amusing little Story of a Donkey’s unhappy indulgence in beer; by 

The Treasure Found Among the Mezquites. An original and life-like Narrative; by 

Capturing a Desperado. A true picture of Western administration of justice; by 





Hints on Self=Education. 


Henry Farley. 

Oscar Chase. 

A. J. Towle. 

Oclia Jones. 

Henry A. Upham. 

W. Cochrane. 

Howard Questor. 

Daniel T. Carroll. 

H. L. Erickson. 

Tyler Wilson. 

P : Marian L. Cummings. 
ij ‘ Alfred A. Winch. 
Z ‘ Charles Paine. 
An Old Brakeman. 

G. P. Looi.is. 

C. A. Stephens. 

Mrs. Geo. A. Palmer. 

Myron B. Gibson. 

Rachel Carew. 

L. A. Erath. 

C. L. Wood. 


Take the case of a boy who, through force of adverse circumstances, is compelled to leave school anc to 
earn a living at fourteen or fifteen. He is fond of study and desires to continue his education. What 
advice would you give him? This question is answered in a most important Series of Articles by: 


Prof. James Bryce, M.P., author of the “American Commonwealth.” President E. H. Capen, of Tufts College. 
The Hon. Andrew D. White, Ex-President of Cornell. President G. Staniey Hall, of Clark University. 
President Timothy Dwight, of Yale University. President Francis L. Patton, of Princeton College. 


How to Succeed at College. epresenting Harvard, Columbia College, and the University of California; by 





Practical Advice. 


Opportunities for Young Americans in Mexico; by the Mexican Minister at Washington, ; 
Boys in New York Offices and the Evils of Small Loans. The Observations of a well-known Banker, 
The Girl Who Thinks She Can Write. Three articles of advice to literary aspirants; by 

The Habit of Thrift. Illustrated by many interesting anecdotes; by ‘ 

How to Start a Small Store. The Capital required and the difficulties to be overcome; by 

Girls and the Violin. A Valuable Paper, partly of reminiscence and partly of advice, by the Famous Violinist, 

A Chat with Edison, answering the question, “What sort of a boy will succeed as an Electrician?” Reported by 
A Little Business Letter. Showing by example what annoyances arise from careless business letter-writing; by 
Success in Railway Lite; by the Superintendent of the New York Central, 3 : 
Boys’ Prospects in the United States Navy: What a sailor boy can earn, and how much he can get ahead; by 
A Boy’s Success, A lesson by the example of a country lad in the city; by 


[Continued on the following page.| 





Students Who Have Succeeded. 


His Excellency the Hon. M. Romero. 

, : Henry Clews. 

Amelia E. Barr, Jeanette L. Gilder, Kate Field. 
Andrew Carnegie. 

F. B. Thurber. 

Camilla Urso. 

George Parsons Lathrop. 

John Preston True. 

Theo. Voorhees. 

D. C. MacDonaid. 

Edward Wortley. 
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The Youth’s Companion Announcements— continued. 





Travel. 


Some very Queer Passengers; by the former Commander of a popular Transatlantic Liner, ‘ . Capt. Chas. W. Kennedy. 


A Voyage to Madeira. Sea life on a War-ship and adventures ashore; by 


Admiral Kimberly. 


New Discoveries in Pompeii. The wonderful results of recent excavations; by : ‘ Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani. 


A Woman’s Journey in North Africa. The story of a ride from Tangier to Tetuan; by 
A Climb up Mount Vesuvius. The dangers and pleasures of the ascent; by 


Mrs. Annie Martin. 


Eustace N. Rolfe. 


A Pedestrian Trip in Modern Greece. Life with the peasants and incidents by the roadside; by The Late Rev. H. B. Carpenter. 


Yachting on the Edge of a Cyclone. The adventures of some wandering naturalists; by 
The Busiest Town on the Danube; Galatz and its population described; by 


Prof. J. T. Rothrock. 
W. B. Churchward. 


In the Don Cossacks’ Land; the homes of the fierce Russian warriors; by F - The Countess Norraikow. 


Life on a Russian Estate. Homely details of work and play; by a native of Russia, ‘4 
On the Road. A Family’s Adventure in a lonely inn where they were obliged to spend the night; by 
Sitka and its Inhabitants. A capital article on Alaska and its people, written from personal knowledge; by 





Miscellaneous Articles. 


Among the Irish Peasantry. A new and original view of their characteristics, and many amusing anecdotes; by 
My First Ship. A vivid description of the life of a Midshipman of fifty years ago when there was no Naval Academy; by 
Street Arabs of London. Personal experiences with them; by the wife of the African explorer, 

The Maiden Effort. Interesting anecdotes of First Speeches made in Congress; by 

How to Entertain an Audience. A method illustrated by both humorous and pathetic stories; by 

Incidents on Sketching Tours; by the painter of the “Return of the Mayflower” and many other celebrated pictures, 
A Russian Artist’s Boyhood. A Story of unusual reminiscences, by the Russian painter, . 

An Odd Corner of Northern New England. A Sketch of an out-of-the-way place and people; by 

The Mysteries of Modern Magic. Explanations of various tricks; by ; 

The Mothers of Illustrious Men. How they have molded their sons’ characters; by 

Lobsters and Lobstering. An instructive and interesting article; by ‘ ‘ 

An Incident in Prison Life. A thrilling prison incident; by the late Warden of the Massachusetts State Prison 
Strange Feudal Tenures. Explanation of the feudal system, and of a few odd tenures; by 

The Safest Part of a Train. Where is there the least danger from collisions? by 

A Country Girl alone in the City. The bitter, disheartening experiences encountered. A true Story; by 

Told by a Circuit Rider. Interesting and amusing incidents in a pioneer missionary’s life; by 

Real War Times. A Southern woman’s account of a Northern invasion; by 

Boy Soldiers in the Civil War. Their spirit and bravery; by 





Papers on Natural History. 


My Chameleons. How I kept them; by a lady who had unusual success in rearing these curious creatures, 
The Nimrods of the Insect World. A fresh chapter on ants and their intelligence; by 


Stories of the Central Park Menagerie. How the animals are cared for; by the Superintendent of the Menagerie, 


The Aerial Messenger Co., Limited. A novel Article on the use of Carrier Pigeons in business; by 
‘Impey, the Bat,’’ and other Papers, full of curious instances of animal intelligence; by a woman naturalist, 
Bird Life in an Old Apple Orchard; Egg-shells and Young Birds; The Partridge. Three articles, by 
Rattlesnakes at Close Quarters. An unpleasant experience; by : 

A Tale of a Turkey. Sketch of Turkey habits—especially those of Barney, a gobbler, by 

My Experience in Raising and Taming Quails. Decidedly novel and interesting; by 





Popular Science. 


The Air we Breathe and the Water we Drink. Two Papers within the understanding of a child, yet full of the most valuable information; by 


Popular Mistakes About Snakes; Popular Mistakes About Indians. 


Mrs. B. MacGahan. 
Mrs. A. G. Canfield. 
Capt. Edward Field. 


Justin McCarthy, M. P. 
Admiral S. B. Luce. 
Mrs. Henry M. Stanley. 
T. C. Crawford. 

F. Hopkinson Smith. 
Geo. H. Boughton, R.A. 
Vasili Verestchagin. 
Jane E. Coatsworth. 
Geo. O. Bechtel. 

. Gen. James Grant Wilson. 
Granville B. Putnam. 
Gideon Haynes. 

Warren R. Schenck. 
Col. H. G. Prout. 
Hattie E. Sprague. 

J. M. Oxley. 

Margaret Miller. 

W. F. Hinman. 


Miss G. M. Maynard. 
Dr. H. C. McCook. 


W. A. Conklin. 
H. E. Wallace. 


Mrs. Eliza Brightwen. 


John Burroughs. 
J. D. Emersley. 
T. S. Blackwell. 

M. A. Smith. 


Sir Lyon Playfair. 


Many errors corrected by the Naturalist of the Wheeler Expedition, Prof. H. W. Henshaw. 


The Climate of the Moon; A Snow-Storm on Mars; The Boyhood of Sir William Hamilton. Three Papers on Popular Astronomy; by Agnes M. Clerke. 


Big Dolls that Seem to Think. The secrets of wonderful automata; by the Secretary of the Society for Psychical Research, 
How to Cultivate the Will Power, and other Papers illustrating the Wonders of the Nervous System; by 


How the Earth is Measured. Valuable information clearly presented; by 


The Story of Algebra; the origin and growth of Algebra, with instances of curious problems; by 





Richard T. Hodgson. 

Dr. William A. Hammond. 
J. H. Gore. 

Helen M. Pratt. 


Tue Epiroriats on the leading Foreign and Domestic Topics will be marked by impartiality and 


clearness. Tue Cuttpren’s Pace will be more attractive than ever. 
improved and increased in number. 


The Price of the Companion is $1.75 per year. 


Tue Picrurss will be 
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For the Companion. 
OUT WITH AN APPLE- 
EVAPORATOR. 


Every time I visited Aunt Elvira in the 


country, which I did every year, I tried to get 
the dear woman away from her dairy and her 


kitchen and the thousand other duties which fall | 


upon a farmer's wife, and to induce her to take a 
short vacation. It seemed almost cruel that my 
visits—I really think she enjoyed them as much | 


as I did—should but add to her labors; so I} 


proposed a camping excursion. 


But to all my urging and my offers to hire a | 


girl to look after the household, she replied as if 
I had proposed a journey to the Kongo Free | 
State, or the moon. 
“The idea of it, child! 
of folly! 
could get.”” 


At last a brilliant but ill-considered idea | 


occurred to me. 
“Aunt Elvira!’? I exclaimed. 


*Twould be the height | 
And as fora girl, there’s nobody you | 


“T’ll tell vou | barn-vard till his owner comes. 


‘apple is sticky, disagreeable ili Our fingers 
were thoroughly blackened before night. The 
only diversion that day was from the appearance 
of a small herd of voung cattle in the orchard, 


from a pasture on the other side of the mountain, | 


which we joined Bud in chasing away. 
By night we were fatigued and mentally 


weary; vet it appeared to me that I heard the | 


rattle of the evaporator-stove a hundred times 
| before morning. Aunt Elvira was up, tending 
the fire, and once I heard her rousing Bud to 
help drive away a calf which she said had strayed 
back from the trespassing herd. But Bud, like 
most boys of thirteen, was too soundly asleep at 
midnight to be able to get his eves open. 
| Four bushels again the next day! Our ham- 
mocks swung idly in the September wind. The | 
maples ‘‘burned themselves away.” 
| machine whirred a ceaseless refrain. The evap- 
| orator- fannel smoked blithely. Win hinted darkly 
/at a “strike.”” My dear good aunt alone seemed 
perfectly happy. 
| By this time we had become so used to the 
rattle of the evaporator during the night-watches, 
that I had begun to think I could not sleep with- 
out it. Shortly after midnight, however, my aunt 
waked us all up and pulled Bud out of his corner. 
“You must get up,’’ said she. ‘That hateful 
little calf is back again, crunching sweet apples, 
| under the tree back of the shed here. I won't 
have it! Whoever owns that calf has got to take 
care of him. I’m going to shut him up in the 
Do get up and 


what we will do. You still have your apples to | help me, girls. Come, wake up there, Bud. 


dry, you know. Let’s get your brother Cyrus's | 


apple-evaporator and go over to the ‘old Moody | 
place’ and camp out a week and dry apples. 


“You know how much nicer the evaporated | 


apple is than the old kind. Win (my fellow- 
boarder) and I will help vou; and we will hire 
Bud Bartlett to go along to chore for us and 
gather dry wood to burn in the evaporator. You 
can cook food enough before we go to last Uncle 
Asa and the hired man all the week.” 

The ‘‘old Moody place’’ is a deserted New 
England farm which had recently come into the 
possession of my thrifty Uncle Asa. It is located 
at the end of a country road, surrounded by 


woods and near the foot of a craggy mountain. | 


The old farm-house has been taken away, but 


there is a weathered barn, and beneath a large | 


apple-tree, not far off, stands a shed, recently 
erected, in which Uncle Asa and his hired men 
had camped while getting hay. 

Win and I had driven over here one afternoon 
and found it a very picturesque spot. Not only 
was there a magnificent grove of great sugar 


maples, then ruddy with rich September tints; | 


but the old fields contained a great many rather 
neglected apple-trees, the red and yellow fruit 
from which lay among the weeds and grass. 
Even before I had done unfolding my project, 
I saw a light of unwonted attention in my aunt’s 


eye. She pondered, smiled a little absently ; and | wall vigorously with our sticks, 


not to waste words, the cause was gained. 

“Sho, Elviry !”’ 
announced the programme at the supper-table. 
“Kinder crazy, aint ye ?”” 
rogatively. But Uncle Asa never opposes his 
wife. In matters of economy and utility she 
usually takes the lead. 

The evaporator was obtained that evening; and 
the following afternoon we set off for the Moody 
place, about three miles away. 

Uncle Asa drove us, or rather the evaporator, 
mounted on the farm wagon; and Bud Bartlett, 
whose somewhat unwilling services we had 
secured for a week, accompanied us in another 
wagon. Before evening we were romantically 
established in the orchard, at the foot of the 
maple-clad mountain, and had converted the shed 
into a cozy camp. 

Bud contrived from the old house-chimney a 
fireplace of bricks; and that evening, at least, 
we experienced all the delights of camping out, 
with an alluring sense of far-offness, so to speak, 
which was heightened almost to timidity when 
night descended on the wide tract of forest about 
the clearing. 


But with the rising sun, the grim spirit of | 


industry returned to the soul of my good aunt. 
It is one of the sad results of working too long 
and too steadily, year after year, that one loses 
all capacity for play. While vet the dew was on 
the grass, aunt had Bud gathering apples, and 
breakfast was no sooner partaken of, than the 
paring-machine began to hum. 

Win and I had hung our hammocks under the 
maples, at the foot of a huge rock, and antici- 
pated blissful hours of reading and day-dreaming ; 
hut there was little pleasure in it, with Aunt 
Elvira in plain sight, peeling and slicing apples 
as if her life depended on getting a stint of four 
hushels done every day. 

“It’s of no use, Will!’’ exclaimed my com- 
panion. ‘We must don the armor.” 

Till five o’clock in the afternoon that wretched 
machine never ceased whirring. We filled all the 

‘vaporator drawers. Bud, meantime, had kin- 
(led a fire in it; and now my aunt's chief solici- 
iude was to keep it hot, in order that we might 
he able to put next day’s ‘‘cut’’ of apple into it. 

Half a dozen times that night we heard her 
istir, putting in wood and shifting the drawers; 
ind in the morning she announced triumphantly 
that the apple was as white and dry as a bone. 


and he laughed inter- | 


| 


| 


‘*I tried to drive him in, alone,’’ she continued, 
jas we sleepily rose to do her bidding; ‘but he 
| dodges round me and Joos at me like a little bull. 

“Now vou two girls take these long sticks and 
stand down there on the lower side of the shed,”’ 
she continued, ‘‘so as to head him off, if he tries 
to get away on that side; and Bud, you take 
another stick and stand up there on the upper 
side; and I’ll go round him and drive him along 
into the yard.” 

By an oversight we had no lantern; and the 
night was so obscure that I could not even see the 
calf at all, at first. But we stumbled to our 
| positions as directed and waved our sticks ener- 

getically. Aunt Elvira had gone around the 
| animal and soon we heard her erying,— 

“G'long there! G'long, you little stupid thing! 
I'll whack you if you don’t! I don’t care whose 
calf vou are!” 

With some difficulty the intruding animal was 
driven forward and rushed into the yard. I 
scarcely gained more than a glimpse of it as it 
ran past me. Bud declared that it could easily 
get over the low wall of the old yard. 

‘We will drive him into the barn then!” 
my aunt. Stationing us on the wall, while she 
| guarded the gap at the bars, she sent Bud to open 
|the great doors. But it was only after many 
| stones had been thrown and we had thrashed the 
that the obstinate 
littie beast would enter and be properly shut up. 


cried Uncle Asa when my aunt) We then returned to our shed and after a time 


fell asleep again. 

In consequence of so many nocturnal labors, | 
Aunt Elvira slept a little later than was usual 
for her-—until after sunrise, in fact. 


curiosity prompted him to go to see the calf in | 
|the barn. A few minutes later he made his 
appearance in front of our shed, in a state of 
great excitement. 

‘Mis’ Wyman! Mis’ Wyman!”’ he shouted to | 
my aunt. ‘Come out here to the barn, quick !*’ 

There was contagious excitement in his tones. 
Win and I were on our feet in advance of Aunt 
Elvira, even, and followed Bud to the barn. 

“Gosh-all-sixty!”"* cried he, opening the big 
door a little crack. ‘Jest peek in there!” 

I secured the first ‘“‘peek,’’ but saw nothing. 

“Up high! Up high! Way up on top of the 
haymow!”’ cried Bud. 

Over the margin of the hay, up in the roof of 
the barn there was something black,—the calf, 
presumably ,—but he was staring down at the door 
with an expression of countenance which I liked 
less the longer I looked. 

Aunt looked in, then hurriedly drew back. 

“For the land sake, Bud Bartlett!’’ she c ied 
in a suppressed whisper, and turned the button 
|of the door. Then she glanced at Win and me 


| and tried to give Bud a signal for silence, I think. 


But he had already exclaimed, ‘‘That’s 
Mis’ Wyman, and nothin’ else. 

“I’m goin’ to run home for a gun and for 
help!’’ Bud continued, in growing excitement. 

Win and I, more alarmed than was necessary, 
perhaps, resolved to accompany Bud. My aunt, 
after turning the damper of the evaporator, fol- 
lowed us; and, in now popular phrase, we all 
made good time on the homestretch. 

Bud's father, Uncle Asa and the hired man set 
off with firearms, immediately on hearing our 
story, and returned shortly before noon with a 
very fat bear which Bud tells me weighed a hun- 
dred and forty pounds, and adds that ‘He was a 
little feller, or he never’d let yer aunt drive him 
into a barn, like that.” 


a bear, 





Aunt Elvira was somewhat reticent on the 
subject of her exploit, impounding a bear, vet 
favored going hack to resume our camping. 

Win, however, positively declined to return to 
so dangerous a locality. The peril and the 


Again that day we prepared four bushels of |}memory of hard work were my reasons for 


apples. Win began to look terrified. 


Preparing | declining also. 


WILHELMINA SPARKS. 


The paring- | 


cried | 


Bud was | 
the first one out that morning; and boy-like, | 
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ANIMAL MEAL 


| | MAKES HENS Lay 





Don’t buy Poultry Food 


of any kind unless it contains the ele- 
ments that will produce a good quantity 
of tough shelled, rich yolked eggs, as 
such eggs keep better and sell better. 
Something can’t be made from nothing. 
A hen cannot make eggs that are full 
of meat without being fed on meat or 
its equivalent, and it takes bone to fur- 
nish shell material and give strength 
to the system. 





Animal Meal zs a bone and meat ration, 
and furnishes to laying hens and 
growing chicks the easily digested food, 
vich in albumen, which they need to 
make eggs and keep in healthy con- 
dition Tt is a rich egg-producing 
and bone-forming food, thoroughly 
cooked,—a complete suhstitute for all 
other animal foods, cracked bone and 
oyster shells. It is not a medicine, but 
is fed with other foods in a mash. 
Manufactured only by 


The Bowker Company, 
43 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


You will be interested in our little book 
“The Egg.” Send for it, mailed free. 


Animal Meal is for sale by grain and feed 
dealers generally. Take no substitutes, 
but insist upon having Bowker’s 
“Animal Meal.” 


BOSTON TRAINING SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 


Music HAL. BUILDING, BosToN, Mass. 
Winter Term begins Nov. 17th. Lessons in 
all branches of Music on the Conservatory plan, class or 
private, in addition to Normal Courses. Thorough 
training for the teacher's profession ; teaching under 








Five departments: Preparatory, Intermediate, Ad 
vanced, Normal, Elocution (E 
Oratory). All orchestral in ments taught. For 
prospectus address GEO. H. HOW ARD, 

20 Music Hall Building, Boston, Mass. 














NA LYSIS. Ore, Water, ‘Air, Sanitary, “Medical, 
| ete. W. FRENCH SmiTH, Pu. D., Mass. State Assayer, 
| 285 Wash. St., P. O. Box 3126, Boston. Corres’nce invited. 


Boston ~Stammerers’ Institute and Training 
lways open. All impediments in speec if 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 


TAMPS. Collections bought for cash. Approval 
sheets at 33 1-3 per cent. commission. AMERICAN 
STAMP CO., Box 964, Brunswick, Me. 
ANTED.—Agents to sell the new copper Acme 
Washing Machine, price $6.00. Does the whole 
wash without rubbing. . H. TILTON & CO., 136 Broad 
| Street, Boston, Mass. 
HE AXTELL M 
| STRIP for the bottom of doors. Reliable men 
|W anted to = and apply: Address E. 1. CHURCH & 
| CO., WEST HANOVER ASS. 
ANTED.—Fathers and Mothers throughout New 
England to tell how Dr. Teulon’s Rubefacient 
| saved the loved ones from Pneumonia, Diphtheria and 
| ia » rane Mailed to any part of the world for 50 cents. 
ILTON & CO., Boston. 


“AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY or com- 
mission, to handle the new Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. The greatest novelty ever 
produced. yo eee ne $30 per week. For further 
yarticulars, addr 
HE MONROE ERASE R MFG. CO., La Crosse, Wis. X 107. 





















supervision ; lectures and concerts by eminent artists. | | 


rson College of | 


METALLIC WEATHER | 





CHAPPED HAND Burns and all we of the 

Skin cured with Ryder’s 
Chapine. Makes the skin soft and beautiful. 15c. box 
by mail. 2938 Ww ashington St., Boston. Agents wanted. 


| 2 BUTTONS COVERED 
38 any of these sizes and sent 
| 36 es OSt-paid for 10c. doz. Send 

DIAMETER cloth by mail, giving size. 
| Stamps RT Everett G. Daland, W ‘akefield, Mass. 


STA TLI NC Immense numbers of 
s Young People are losing 
| their AR How to prevent MEROS 3 restore 


th, Send stamp for book. MANU. 
PACT RING CO., Worcester, 


| HORTHAND Manual of ean 
| s Shorthand, $1,5 

Speed Book, $1.50; Compendium and Vocabulz od 

| (for the vest pocket), 50c. Send 2-cent stamp for Synopsis. 


W. W. OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 


DO YOU HEAT WATER? 


For Cattle, For Brooders, 
For Greenhouses, For Any Purpose? 


This Stove Does It. 


Send for Circular. 


Walker & Pratt Manufacturing Co. 


31-35 Union St., Boston. 


‘A Book Free. 


We will mail to any address our book of references, 
containing the names and testimony of those in all 
parts of the world who have found relief from Cons 

|} sumption, Catarrh, Asthma and allied diseases. 


| AERATED OXYGEN COMPOUND COMPANY, 
P. O. Box 1666. NASHUA, N. H. 
_ Boston Office, Herald Building. 


KROmmERS 


COUGH AND CROUP SYRUP © 
is the only RELIABLE REMEDY for all Diseases 
of the Throat. Indorsed by Physicians. It 
will cure the most stubborn cases of 


COUGH*N> CROUP. 


Established 40 years. Contains no Opium. 
Mothers, have it on hand, in case of CROUP, 
and save the GHILD. TRY IT. Sold by all 
Druggists. C. B. KINGSLEY, Proprietor, 
Northampton, Mass. 




































STORE FULL OF 


Christmas Novelties 


CRAWLEY’S, 


171 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Our Bargain Counters at 


25¢., 50c., 75c. and $1.00, 
Contain articles worth double the price asked 
| You will be surprised at the bargains we offer. 


One whole floor of our new building devoted to 
Lamps and Shades. 

Two floors devoted to the sale of Brass and 
Iron Andirons, Fenders, Fire Sets and Porta- 
ble Grates. 


TILES of every description. 


| 


Our new ventilating Curtain Grate is the best 
heater in the market. Fireplaces constructed by 
competent workmen anywhere in New England. 

Estimates promptly furnished. 


‘CRAWLEY’S, 171 Tremont St. 
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If you would like a pair of our miniature Rubber Boots, send 15 cents in postage stamps to 


CHESTER J. PIKE, 66 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Fall Styles of walking 
suits and fur trimmings are very 
handsome, and doubly attractive and 
comfortable, when made and worn 
over a Royal Worcester Corset. 


Leading Dressmakers insist that Ladies’ 
to be in good shape and perfect 
fashion, must wear 


"O86 bana 


LEADING MERCHANTS SELL THEM. 





The Glenwood Range, 


the King of the Kitchen. 


The Weir Stove Co, of Taun- 
Mass., 


ton, are the makers. 





Highest Award at Mechanics’ Fair, 1887 and 1890. 


Castilian Cream 


R 
P 
g ack 8 
An invaluable article in every 


household. Recommended and 

for sale by leading Druggists, 

Dry Goods Dealers and Grocers. = 
Sample Bottle by Mail, 20c. 


F. C. Lord, Agt.,West Roxbury, Mass. 


SCROLL SAWYER, 


On receipt of 15c. I will send, 

st-paid, this  three- shelf 

racket Design, size 13x21, over 

300jnew and beautiful miniature 

designs for scroll sawing, and 

-——-3 my 40-page illustrated Catalogue 
of Scroll Saws, Lathes, Fanc 

Woods, pochantes Tools, Small 


— 





. 


A. H. POMEROY, 


Division C, 
216-220 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DECEMBER 3, 1891. 











Wedding Cake, 50 Cents per Ib. 


Wedding Cake in Boxes, $3.00 per doz. 
Delicious Cake and Ices, Bonbons and Favors, Fancy Boxes, etc., 
SENT C.0.D. TO ANY PART OF NEW ENCLAND. 

T. D. COOK & CO., 23-31 Avon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ARE YOU 


dissatisfied with the regulator now on your furnace? If so, why 
not put on one that is RELIABLE? SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED. 


N. E. FIRE AND HEAT REGULATOR CO., 70 Pearl Street, Boston. 


CRAVENETTE 


Rain=Proof Garments 


of light weight, perfectly porous, and made up in all the 
desirable Mackintosh styles without the objectionable odor 
of Rubber. 

Acknowledged in England as the most successful Gar- 
ment ever made that will actually withstand heavy rain. 

We have just imported a full line of all the different 
styles, and feel confident that they will become the most 
popular 


RAINY=-DAY GARMENT 


ever yet introduced, 


TEATS 


The Furrier and -Ladies’ Tailor, 
39 to 45 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 








es7o~ 
The above cut repre- 
sents one of the styles. 


HAINES PIANOS. 


18] TREMONT ST. 
A Word to the Ladies! 


WE HAVE JUST ADDED TO OUR LARGE STOCK SEVERAL 
CARLOADS OF THE BEAUTIFUL HAINES UPRIGHTS, “THE 
FAVORITE” OF “PATTI,” THE WORLD’S GREAT SONGSTRESS, 
AND WE ARE URGENT THAT YOU SEE THE NEW STYLES. 












































You are Cordially Invited to Visit Our New Ware- 
rooms and Inspect the Grand Bargains. 


HAINES PIANOS! 
SOHMER PIANOS! 
PEASE PIANOS! 


In Mahogany, Circassian Walnut and Oak. Extraordinary Bargains 
for Cash or on the most accommodating terms. 


CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


C. S. NORRIS & CO., 


‘*Sole Agents.’’ 


181 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Patti” says of the Wonderful Haines Uprights, “I never heard 
a piano possessing such a lovely tone.” 
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BeNsporP’s 


Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


PURE— ECONOMICAL — DELICIOUS. 
COMPARISON PROVES SUPERIORITY. TEST IT. 


Sold by all Grocers. 
Mention Companion to get Sample. 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, Importer, Boston. 


Jaros 
HYGIENIC UNDERWEAR. 


Safeguard against colds and rheumatism. 
The best physicians advise its wear. Non- 
Shrinkable, Warm and Durable. Send for 
Catalogue and sample of material. 


RAYS’ 


“Here we are Again!” 





Men’s Furnishings, 
Wash, St.. cor. West, Boston. 





“The light that never was on sea or land” 


Illumines the holiday sky. 
Its clear radiance emanates from that 


Chowcest of all Xmas Gifts, a 


Hollings Lamp 


With its exquisite shade of dainty device. 


R. Hollings & Co., 
547 Weashington Street, Boston. 


Next Adams House. 


Furs! Furs! 


BEST QUALITY, LEADING STYLES, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Custom Work a Specialty. Furs dyed and made over 
into the most desirable styles. Perfect fit guaranteed. 


Highest Prices paid for Raw Skins. 


H. CRINE, 


The Only Exclusive Practical Furrier in New England, 
15 & 17 AVON ST., BOSTON. 








A MOST VALUABLE CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


FOR BOYS AND CIRLS. 


The above cut illustrates an elegant AMERICAN CLUB SKATE, with 


machines. 
prove a source ot profitable employment. 


A Royal Christmas Cift. 


The New Rogers Scroll Saw. 


For a Christmas present there is nothing which will 
give your boy more pleasure than one of these improved 
It will keep him out of mischief, and 


The Balance Wheel is 41% inches in diameter, and 
has a rim of solid Emery for grinding and polishing. 

Each machine is set up, run and carefully inspected 
before leaving the factory; it is then taken down and 


Very Best Rolled Steel runners handsomely Nickel-Plated and Buffed. 
Manufacturer's price $1.75. Our price (for the Holidays only) $1.25; 
delivered anywhere in the United States for $1.50. All sizes in stock from 
8 to 12 inches. In ordering state length of shoe ordinarily worn. 


Send for complete Catalogue of Sporting Coods. 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


578 and 580 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





shipped in a box. 

The machine is provided with a Dust-Blower and 
with a Tilting-Table for inlaying. With each machine 
we give 24 Saw Blades, Screwdriver, Belt Hooks, 
Direction Sheet, Wrench, 70 Designs, and 6 Drill 
Points. Weight of Saw when boxed, ready for ship- 
ment, 45 pounds. Price complete, $3.50. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


SHICK-SHACK. 


In Two Chapters.—Chapter II. 
A Race For a Farm. 


Their disturbed night gave the Monkton 
family an early start on the following day. Yet 
before their morning meal was over the sound of 
a horse’s hoofs approaching the cabin drew Mrs. 
Monkton and all her children to the window. An 
arrival was a very unusual thing. 

“It is that Mr. English,’’ Mrs. Monkton said 
to her husband, who was unable to rise. ‘I 
wonder what he wants.” 

The visitor came in, a tall, thin 
man, with a red beard which made 
an unusually long face look longer. 

‘‘Mornin’!”’ 
I'd find you stirrin’, though it is 
airly. Hallo! Injuns, eh? I want 
to know! Fust I’ve seen around 
here, and I don’t care if I never see 
any more. They aint purty to look 
at, no Way you can fix it.” 

Shick-Shack did not seem to have 
glanced once at the new-comer, and 
nota line of his countenance altered, 
though he understood perfectly what 
the man had said. 

“Good morning !’* returned Monk- 
ton. **Take achair.’* Dick promptly 
pushed one forward. ‘*What has 
started you out so early this drizzly 
morning? Nothing wrong, I hope, 
in the prairie schooner ?”” 

“Naw; we're all right in the 
wagon. ’*T any rate, there’s nothin’ 
partic’lar to complain of,’’ Mr. 
English replied, as he took the chair. 
“But the fact is, I'm on my way 
to the land-office in Springfield. I 
cale’lated I might get there before 
sunset if 1 got an airly enough start. 
I haint a minute to spare, but I just 
thought I’d drop in to let you know. 
I always like to do things square 
and aboveboard.”’ 

“You have made up your mind 
where to locate, then ?’’ Monkton 
asked. 

‘*Wa-al, yes,’’ said the man, ‘I ruther think I 
have. I believe I'll neighbor with you on the 
south there.” 

“You mean, then, to enter the forty acres I 
said I’d give up to you east of the bluff?’’ said 
Monkton. ‘Do you take the other forty east of 
that, or will you run south further ?”’ 

‘“Nary one,’ said English. ‘1 cale’late to 
enter the forty acres east of the bluff, and the 
forty acres west of it, too, unless you’re prepared 
to enter it ahead of me.”’ 

““What!’’ cried Monkton, almost rising from 
his chair in his surprise. 

Mrs. Monkton and Dick uttered an exclama- 
tion of astonishment at the same time. 

“You don’t mean—surely, I can’t have under- 
stood you, Mr. English? ‘The land you mention 
joins mine on the south. I mean to enter it 
myself just as soon as 1 can raise money to pay 
for it.”’ 

“If you don’t enter it afore this time to-morrow, 
I reckon you never will,” the other replied. 
“See here now, Mr. Monkton, I stopped in here 
this morning, as I said, because I wanted to do 
the fair and square thing by you. There’s 
nothing underhanded about me. That ’ere 
eighty, if I understand rightly, is as open to me, 


or to any other man, as ’tis to you, and I don’t | 


see why I should stand back and let you have 
first ch’ice, when I’ve as good a right to first 
ch’ice as you; and what’s more, have got the 
cash in my hand to pay for it this very day. 


“That’s all I’ve got to say,’’ he went on, as | 
Monkton remained speechless. “If you’ll look | 


at things from a common-sense p’int of view, 
you'll see there’s no ’casion for hard feelin’ nor 
rough talk. I’m bound to do the best I kin for 
myself, ina fair and lawful way; but I’ve nothin’ 
agin you, and you'll always find me and my wife 
ready to be neighborly and friendly if you are.” 

“Of all the mean, contemptible tricks!’ Dick 
gasped out. 

“That will do, Dick!’ said Monkton, sharply. 


he said. ‘I s’posed = 


“Mr. English, I think there is no more to be said.” 





“Just so! just so!’’ mumbled the visitor. ‘I 
s’posed you’d take a common-sense view of it, 
*specially when you found I didn’t mean to do 
anything underhanded. I'll push on now, so 
good mornin’ to you all.” 

English went out amid the total silence of the 


gray horse. 

‘“‘Father,’’ cried Dick, when the door had 
closed, ‘‘can’t we stop him? Is there nothing we 
can do to prevent his getting that land ?” 


“He has played us a dishonorable trick, but we 
can scarcely call it wrong. He has a legal right 
to any unentered land he chooses to buy. We 
all know that. I really don’t mind losing the 





family, and started rapidly down the road on his | 


“What can we do?’”’ said Monkton, sadly. | 


| follow that and come by noon to Cary’s Settle- 
ment— maybe. Maybe he lose his way, and 
don’t find Cary’s before night. Anyway, when 
he get there, he bound to take State Road to 
| Springfield; twenty-five mile yet to go, and horse 
| tired by rough travel through the timber. 
‘‘He start; creeks all up, bridges gone; heap 
| rain down there yesterday and day before; if 
| English get to Springfield this night, Shick-Shack 
| know nothing.” 
| *“‘Shick-Shack does know something,’’ Monkton 
lreplied. ‘But if English can’t get to Spring- 
field, Dick can’t, either. So we are no better off 
| than we were before.”’ 
| “Dick get there if Shick-Shack go with him,” 
| returned the Indian. ‘This Shick-Shack’s own 





“Good Afternoon, Gentlemen!” 


land so much as 1 do having so mean a man for 
| a neighbor.” 

“But can’t we prevent it ?’’ reiterated the boy. 
“Is there no way in which we can enter ahead of 
him ?”” 

“The government deals only with cash cus- 
tomers, as you know, and I have barely thirty 
dollars cash in the world.” 

‘Is there nothing we could sell or mortgage ? 

| Might we not borrow? I am sure Mr. Phipps 
would lend us the money, if he has it.’ 

“Very likely he would,”’ said his father, ‘‘and 
I am quite sure he has the money; but what 

| good would it do us if English got to Springfield 
| before we could? He ig already on his way, 
| remember, while I am here, a helpless cripple.” 

’ «But J am nocripple! I might get to Spring- 
field yet ahead of English, and I could enter the 


land in your name. Let me go over to see Mr. | 
Phipps about the money, and if I can get it, let | 


|me go on to Springfield. If English beats me, 
we will be no worse off than we are now; and I 
may get ahead of him. My little bay mare can 


‘It would be ten o’clock before you could get 
off; you could not do it, lad,’’ his father replied, 
shaking his head despairingly. ‘*No man could.” 

‘‘White man could not, but Indian could,” 
said a deep voice in the background. The next 
moment Shick-Shack stepped forward, with a 
glitter of excitement in his eyes scarcely less 
| eager than that which blazed in Dick’s. 

With his moccasined foot the Indian pushed 
forward some ashes on the hearth, and then, 
stooping, began to trace in it a rude diagram 
with his finger. 

“Look!” he said. ‘Here Monkton’s house; 
here Springfield; here road rascally English take 
to get there. He stranger here; know nothing 
about the country but what people tell him; he 
*fraid to leave straight road. 
| ‘He go down bottom road to Gough’s place; 

they tell him Mud Creek up so high he can’t ford 
it; send him back to Hunter’s Lane, and he 


beat that old gray draught horse of his any day.” | 


country; he know it well. In the darkest night | 


he make his way over paths no eye can see but 
Indian’s or wolf’s. Look!” 
He stooped to trace another path in the ashes. 
*“Me lead Dick this way—not down bottom 
road at all; off across country, southeast, like 


bird in the air, till we come to State Road here— | 


only five-six miles from Springfield. Dick go 
on then, him alone, and Shick-Shack come back 
here to Al-lu-lah and boy before moon to-night.”’ 
Dick rushed over and grasped Shick-Shack’s 
hand, too much excited to thank him in any 
other way. Then he cried: 
‘‘Father, you'll let me go?’ 
“You will let him go, Richard ?’? Mrs. Monkton 
echoed. ‘I do really think there is a chance.” 


’ 


moment,’’ Monkton said, himself beginning to 
catch the excitement. ‘We can do nothing 
without the money, but if Tom Phipps has it, I 
know he will lend it to me!” 

Dick was off before his father had ceased to 
speak, and ina moment was galloping down the 
path that led to their neighbor's. Mrs. Monkton 
meanwhile prepared a lunch for the travellers to 
take with them if Dick’s efforts were successful. 

Within an hour the boy was back again, gleeful 
and triumphant. 

“I’ve got the cash, father, seventy-five dollars. 
Mr. Phipps says he’d rather make you a present 


neighborhood; but I told him he should have his 
money back, with good interest to boot, before 
we were a vear older.” 

‘Rather a rash promise,”’ said his father, 


than that. But be off, now; you haven’t a 
moment to lose.”’ 

A little later, with the money and his father’s 
written application for the second piece of land 
in his breast pocket, Dick Monkton set out for 
Springfield on his bay mare. Shick-Shack, on 
'the best of the other two horses owned by Mr. 
Monkton, rode by his side. 





“Be off to Phipps, then, without losing a | 


of it than have that man put up his shanty in our | 


smiling. ‘*We’ll try to give him better security | 





| The Indian's boast of his knowledge of the 
country had been no vain one. Over trackless 
prairie and unbroken woodland, where it seemed 
to Dick no white man's foot had ever been set, 
Shick-Shack led him with unerring precision. 
There were several streams to cross, all much 
swollen by the recent rain; but the Indian knew 
at what points they could be forded safely. 

With fair speed, and hardly an interruption to 
their progress, they pushed on until, when the 
sun stood barely half-way between the zenith and 
the western horizon, they emerged from the 
timber upon the State Road, as Shick-Shack had 
promised, within eight miles of Springfield. 

Here Shick-Shack turned back. Dick needed 
,nho further guidance, and the Indian wished to 
return to his wife and child. 

The journey had been a rough 
and wearisome one, and the bay 
mare was beginning to show decided 
signs of exhaustion. Feeling now 
sure of arriving in Springtield ahead 
of English, Dick rode at a very easy 
pace. 

He had gone on about two miles 
from the point where Shick-Shack 
left him when his mare threw back 
her ears and quickened her pace. 
Turning about in his saddle, half- 
fearing to see the ungainly form of 
English behind him, Dick perceived 
two horsemen approaching him, 
neither of whom bore any resem- 
blance to that person. 

The strangers were on good horses, 
and soon overtook Dick. 

___ Good afternoon, my lad,” said 
the vounger of thé two men. 

He was a very tall and rather 
awkward-looking person. with a 
dark, homely, but honest and attrac- 
tive face, with keen and kindly eyes. 

“Good afternoon, gentlemen!’’ 
returned Dick, lifting his hat. 

The three horsemen travelled 
along together. The settlers in the 
new country fraternized instinctively 
upon the road. Dick’s smiling cour- 
tesy had attracted the interest of the 
two men who had overtaken him; 
and seeing this interest, he told them 
the story of his journey. 

The younger man’s sympathy was 
gained at once. ‘*Are you sure you are well 
ahead of the man?’ he asked. ‘He may have 
| got over the ground faster than your Indian 
friend thought possible. Don’t lose a moment; 
you ought by all means to make your application 
for the land before sunset; and if the agent is 
not in his office, you must go to his house.”’ 

*T’ll push on as fast as my mare can carry me,” 
Dick replied; ‘‘but you can see yourself, sir, she 
is not feeling very lively.” 

**That’s so,’’ said the stranger. He drew rein 
suddenly. ‘My horse is strong and fresh,’’ he 

| said; “suppose we change? Then you can push 
| forward at full speed.” 
Dick looked earnestly into the stranger’s eyes. 
| It was no small thing to trust his bay mare to 
another. But he would have lost the land rather 
than have overridden the mare; and the thought 
that the crafty English, by some hook or crook, 
might overtake him, decided him. The honest 
eyes of the tall young man left him in no doubt 
but that the mare would be in safe hands. 

At this moment Dick turned, and saw a cloud 
of dust far to the rear. 

“Thank you, sir,’’ he said, “Ill take your 
offer !”” 

The two dismounted, and exchanged horses. 
| Then Dick rode away at a brisk gallop. 

He found the agent in his office. His father’s 
application was quickly entered, and the money 
paid. Dick, greatly elated, rode to the public 
| square to await the coming of his friend with the 
| mare. 
| Presently the two strangers rode up. Dick 
| resumed possession of his mare, and thanking 
cordially the man who had befriended him, bade 
| him good-night, without asking his name. 

Not half an hour afterward, as Dick was lead- 
|ing his mare into the stable of an inn, he saw 
|a gray horse come lumbering into the town, 
panting and covered with sweat, but nevertheless 
| making very good speed. On the horse’s back 
was English. 

It was plain that he had not missed the road, 
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and had crossed the fords safely. But, in spiteof! “So he ees. Vat cohlor dees?” He showed a 


the unexpected mettle of his old horse, Shick- 
Shack’s short cut had beaten him. 

Next day Dick returned home, starting early and 
arriving at his father’s cabin before dark. Shick. 


Shack was still there, and Mr. Phipps had ridden | 
Naturally there was | 


over to hear the good news. 
rejoicing in the settler’s cabin. 
“I tell you now, Monkton,” said Phipps, after 
listening to the story, and examining the entry 
papers that proved his friend’s title to the new 


land, “you must not lose any time in getting this | 


property of yours surveyed. English may be 


smart enough to get ahead of us even yet, if there | 


is a shadow of a chance for him to sneak in a claim 
upon any of the land. I shall be over in Sangamon 
County next week; I have a little business in 
Salem, and if you say so, I’ll hunt up a young 
fellow there who has done some very good work 
in the surveying line, as 1 happen to know. Ill 
get him to come over here at once to see that your 
land is all right. Lincoln—Abraham Lincoln, I 
believe—is the surveyor’s name.” 

Mr. Monkton assented. The suggestion was 
acted upon; and at an appointed day the young 
surveyor from Salem made his appearance in the 
pioneer’s cabin. 

Dick uttered a shout as he saw the young man 
approaching. 

“Why,” he said, “that’s the man who lent me his 
horse at Springfield!” 

The benevolent young stranger was, indeed, 
Abraham Lincoln. The man who was one day to 
become President of the United States surveyed, 
with Dick as his helper, the land upon which 
Shick-Shack knob stands. 

M. 
The End. 


R. HOUSEKEEPER. 
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TRUTH’S IMMENSITY. 


Pry up thy faults with this great lever, Will! 
However deeply bedded in propensity, 
However firmly set, I tell thee, firmer yet 
Is that vast power that comes from truth’s immensity. 


New York Press. —Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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For the Companion. 


PORTUGEE TONY. 


Just out of reach of the highest tides, at the 
head of a rock-strewn gully on a rugged projection 
jutting into the Atlantic, perches the summer 
cottage of the rich widow, Mrs. Racewood. It is 
built about with wide verandas, and so close is it 
to the waves that, in a stiff on-shore breeze, the 
fine spray whips against its seaward windows. 

Conspicuously guarding the ocean end of the 
gully is a wave-rounded boulder, so lodged that 
the sea just hides it at each high tide. It is thickly 
maned with rich brown and glossy amber sea- 
weed, and viewed from the shore, bears a close 
resemblance to the head of a mighty lion. 

Mortimer Racewood first came to the cottage, in 
advance of the season, with his invalid mother, 
his two sisters and their invited guest, Miss Edna 
Mayberry. He then pointed out Lion’s Head to 
the girls as delightful sketching-ground, and at 
low tide they often visited it. 

But the Racewoods met, most unexpectedly, 
with experiences that greatly lessened the delight 
of their trip. Immediately upon their arrival 
they were greeted with an insulting yell from a 
crowd of disorderly excursionists from the 
neighboring fishing-port of Bayswater, and soon 
afterward a volley of gravel was hurled against 
the windows of their reception-room. Other small 
insults and trespasses followed. 

The motive of these attacks soon appeared. 
Many Bayswater people, including some of the 
most unruly among them, had for years camped 
out upon the grounds and fished from the rocks 
now wholly occupied or partially shut off by the 
Racewood cottage. They resented bitterly the 
intrusion of the house there, and were bent upon 
annoying its occupants so much that it would 
become an undesirable place of residence. 

Young Mortimer Racewood, who, for the time 
being, was the only male member of the house- 
hold, was kept from morning to night in a state 
of irritated suspicion toward all strangers. 

Lion’s Head Rock lay below high-water mark. 
This put it beyond the line of the Racewood 
property, though Mortimer, unaccustomed to the 
seashore, supposed that his mother’s property 
extended to the low-water mark. 

On the evening of the fifth day of the occupancy 
of the cottage by the Racewoods, Antonio Silva, a 
Portuguese fisher-boy of Bayswater, was planning 
to take, on the following afternoon, a trip to 
Lion's Head for rock perch, or “cunners,” as all 
Bayswater called them. As he fastened on three 
extra hooks to his hand-line in the dark, lower 
room of his tenement home, down close upon 
Buzzell’s Dock, he sat upon an inverted starch- 
box very near the low couch on which, under a 
worn counterpane, still gaudy in patchwork of 


orange, red and green, lay his wasted little mother, | 


coughing her gentle life away. 

She kept her bed now all the time. 
die before very long, the doctor had said. 

While Antonio fastened his hooks, he watched 
and sometimes talked to the chubby twins, Joao 
and Jaymes, at play upon the floor. 
some little yellow children they were, with 
glowing black eyes and soot-black wavy hair. 
They were as like as two sand-peeps, but Joao 
was clothed in calico of a vivid pink, and Jaymes 
in chrome yellow, peppered with black. 

They were playing with shells and pebbles, and 
with old bottles filled up with water, colored with 
odd dyeing material, such as the juice of spoiled 
berries from the grocers, crushed plantain leaf, 


yellow earth and so on, which Antonio had pro- | 


cured for them. 

When Antonio had fastened his last hook, he 
picked up from among the playthings an old 
horse-radish bottle, filled with diluted sour milk, 
and began his lesson in English to the little boys. 

“Vat cohlor dees?” he asked. 

“Whita!” said both twins at once. 


She would | 


Queer, hand. | 
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pebble. 

“Browna.” 

“You a-right. Dees?” 

“Ello!” said one twin. 

“Greena!” said the other. 
| “Greena? No! He’ello! Joao, he a-right.” 
| Antonio was doing his best to teach the twins 
| good English. The Silva family, from the half- 
blind grandmother, now knitting automatically, 
in a dark corner, to the funny twins, were pure 
Portuguese. They had come to Bayswater from 


the Azores a little less than seven months before. | 
None of them spoke the harsh, new language well. | 


Antonio spoke it best, though the father, Manoel 
| Silva, did very well, too. He was away now ona 
| long-shore mackerel trip. 

Antonio would have been with him but that the 


| twins and the fading little mother and the half. | 


blind grandmother could not be left without pro- 
| tection. So he stayed ashore, looking to the twins, 
|} doing odd jobs, and in their season, catching 
| cunners for the hotels and cottagers. 

Sometimes the fish left over from his sales had 
been the only food of the family for the day. 
They had a hard time to live. 


the flood, Antonio Silva clambered, barefooted, to 
the top of Lion’s Head Rock. 
his bait from the bases of neighboring boulders a 
canful of “rock-snails.” Baiting the four hooks 
of his hand-line, he flung the line well out into the 
green sea depths, and soon began to haul in green 
and rust-red perch. 

Presently there sauntered out upon the cottage 
veranda Miss Racewood, with her sister Mabel, 
a sweet-faced child of nine, Mortimer Racewood 
and Miss Edna Mayberry. Antonio was too intent 
upon his fishing to notice them. 

Miss Mayberry gave a pettish stamp of her foot 
and an abrupt little cry. 

“Just look!” said she. “There’s that mulatto 
boy again on our rock. We can’t sketch with him 
there.” 

“Oh dear, no!”’ said Miss Racewood. ‘He litters 
the rock all over with sharp bits of snail-shell, and 
he keeps tramping about.” 

“And his fish spatter salt water all over your 
dress and the sketches. Send him away, Mort,” 
said Ella Mayberry. 

The pert command 
| Racewood. 
| “Say, boy,” he called out,—Antonio was sixteen, 

two years younger than Mortimer, and was quite 
short for his years,—‘‘oh, I say, move off that rock, 
will you? We want to come there.” 
| Antonio hauled in two flapping cunners, released 
| them from the hooks, and re-baiting, resumed his 
| fishing without a word or look of answer. 
| “Well,” said Edna Mayberry, “that’s cool— 
rather!” 
Mortimer by this time was half-way down the 
| gully; his face was flushed, his tone threatening. 
“Come, come!” he called again. “Are you deaf? 
Fly ’round—clear out!” 

Then Antonio, still 
answered quietly, but with firmness. 
you say? I r-r-right ’ere. 1 feesh a lon’ time on 
dees rock. You own down ’ere? No. Anny man 
ar-right to feesh.”’ 

Mortimer felt the eyes of the girls upon him. 
He had gone too far, he thought, to ‘“‘back out.” 
Pressing violently forward over the slippery 
weed-grown rocks, his badly guarded feet slipped 
suddenly from under him, and he tumbled head- 
long into a hidden pool, out of which he scrambled, 
drenched from head to foot, in time to hear Miss 
Mayberry make a poor attempt to suppress a 
laugh. 

He was furious, yet not so far beside himself 


was enough for young 





intent upon his fishing, 


that he could not see that the wiry young Portu- | 


guese, barefooted and sure of his hold on the 
slippery rock, could make him trouble if he came 
to close quarters. 

Seizing, in his foolish rage, a heavy cobblestone, 
he blindly flung it—though without intent that it 
should really hit Antonio—forward to the ledge 
behind the fisher lad. Striking there on a facet of 
the ledge that turned obliquely, it rebounded with 
great force right against the back of Antonio’s 
head. 

The blow stunned the boy, and caused him to 

| pitch headlong into the deep water below. 

White with horror, Mortimer sprang forward to 
the rescue; but just as he reached the base of 


Lion’s Head, Antonio, recovering his conscious- | 


ness, pulled himself back to his place, pale, and 
| with the red streak of a long cut on his cheek. 

He swept the water from his face, and turned a 
look on Mortimer that kept the young cottager 
where he was. 

“Come back, come back, Mort!’ the girls cried 
from the veranda. 
we've given up sketching. 
alone.” 

Young Racewood felt degraded in his own eyes; 
| his hand automatically sought his soaking, empty 
| pocket, and muttering something about, “Make it 
| all right!” he turned back to the cottage. 

As he passed in, Miss Mayberry, with an uneasy 
laugh, cried out, “Why, the boy’s fishing yet! He 
can’t be hurt.” Mortimer, from his chamber 
window, as he changed his dripping suit, noted 
that the plucky young Portuguese indeed still held 
to his work. 

For half an 


Come back. Let him 


hour longer Antonio kept at it, 


though his head ached and whirled; then, stringing | 


for home use the pollock and sand-dabs he had 

caught, he filled up his bucket with the salable 
| cunners and turned inland. 

As he passed the Racewood cottage, little Mabel 

| stepped out timidly toward him. 
| “Oh, please, does your head ache?” she asked. 
| “Ah, yes, she is ache-a some—oh yes, moshe!” 
said Antonio. 

Moved by the gentle look and tone of the child, 
he stopped, and, in spite of his heavy pain, smiled 
back at her. 

“Well, you mustn’t go round in the sun to sell 
| the fish; I want ’em all—see?” 

The child held out some money. 
enough?” she asked. 
The Portuguese lad set his buckets down, and 


| 


“Is this 


On the afternoon following, then, at the first of | 


He had gleaned for | 


“Ah, what | 


“We’re going to the flume; | 


though the action sent a spasm of pain through 
his head, made a quick, graceful bow. 

“Ah, yes—too mannee—too moshe! T’anka!” 

He would have cleaned the cunners and stripped 
off their rust-flecked jackets, leaving them pearly 
white for the pan, but Mabel stopped him, and 
summoned the cook to take them in as they were. 
Then, insisting that he take all the money she had 
offered him, she drew from him by simple ques- 
tions how matters were with him at home; and as 
the lad turned away with another courtly bow that 
|cost him a pang of severe pain and a spell of 
vertigo, Mabel cried out that she would come and 
“see his mamma” in the carriage, and bring her 
some “nice things.” 

“My mamma’! let me,” said Mabel. 

Antonio staggered over the hot, sandy mile and 
}a half that lay between Racewood cottage and his 
poor home, and arriving there at last, dizzy and 
ill, threw himself upon the ragged lounge, and 
between spasms of pain and nausea, told his 
grandmother his story. 

The old woman was alarmed, and brought in 
some of the neighbors. The news of the assault 
on “Portugee Tony,” whom every one liked, 
spread fast. Through him a_ long-established 
fishing-right had been grossly invaded—an assault 
| committed against a whole community. 

The wiser of the neighbors advised consultation 
with a lawyer, but no one of the Silvas could take 
the necessary steps. What was everybody’s 
business presently became nobody’s, and for 
three days Antonio lay on the lounge, a wet rag 
bound about his head, while nothing was done to 
bring the case before the court. 

Twice, however, the Racewood carriage had 
stopped at the Silva tenement, and Mabel had 
brought delicacies for the little mother. She had 
sent the doctor, too, to Antonio. Mortimer had 
given money to Mabel for these benefactions, 
and perhaps would have done more but that kind 
thoughts were driven out of his mind by the 
re-awakening of the malice of the worst elements 
of Bayswater against him and his. 

Using “Portugee Tony’s” wrongs as an excuse, 
the roughs of the neighborhood hung about the 
Racewood cottage off and on, by night and day 
reviling and threatening assault. When Mortimer 
went out with the girls for a stroll among the 
quaintly clustered boulders known as “The Giant’s 
Chessmen,” menacing yells rang out from behind 
the huddled masses; stones went humming across 
their path, and once, from a thicket of scrub-cedar, 
; a huge shell-fish, covered with sand, was thrown 
| into Mortimer’s face.® 
| At last, late on the third night after the assault 
| on Antonio, a frightful serenade before the cottage, 

on pans and fish-horns, was followed by the 
| emenee of a cobblestone through Edna May- 
berry’s window. Barely missing her at her toilet, 
it shattered the mirror in frontof her. Then the 
family, thoroughly alarmed, resolved to quit the 
cottage by the first train next day. 
And so the family hurriedly departed, leaving 
Harlow, the watchman, to close up the cottage 
| tightly with its heavy winter shutters. 

On his way to the railway station, Mortimer 
lodged a complaint with the Bayswater police, 
never guessing what was, nevertheless, a fact, that 
a smart young lawyer had already sought to secure 
| from unwilling Tony evidence warranting Morti- 
| mer’s arrest for assault upon Antonio Silva. 
| Before light, on the day following the departure, 

young Silva, still weak and giddy, though bettered 

by rest and the doctor’s care, made his way slowly 
|toward Lion’s Head, again to try the fishing. 
Arrived at the head of the gully, he was about to 

creep down into it for bait, when he was stopped 
| by the sound of heavy rumbling, followed by 
| banging and clanking from the opposite side. 
Cautiously creeping to a large rock at the gully’s 
edge, he perceived that men, partly concealed by 
clustered rocks and the heavy fog, were rolling 
| boulders from the opposite height down upon the 
great drain-pipe that ran from the cottage through 
the gully into the ocean, breaking off section after 
section of the pipe. 

The kindness of Mabel had awakened in Anto- 





nio’s loyal Leart a resolute devotion to her and to | 


| all that she held dear. For her sake, he wished to 
put a stop to the destruction now going on under 
| his eyes, though whether to call out, or to run to 
| the house of the cottage watchman, a mile away, 
he did not know. 

| As he hesitated, other sounds blent with those of 
the drain-pipe’s destruction. From the third story 
of the cottage came repeated blows, like those 
made by a tack-hammer smartly wielded. At 
intervals, also, and from the same spot, came the 
sharp tap of the common golden-winged wood- 
pecker, or flicker: “‘Pee-uck!”’ “ Pee-uck!” 

Looking sharply toward the cottage through the 
dim light obscured by fog, Antonio at last made 
out the flicker, his feet hooked upon the cleating 
of the upper story, his spiked tail braced diagonally 
to sustain him, busy in drilling, with his pick-like 
beak, a hole through the cottage wall. 

The house, as Antonio, who had watchéd its 
building, well knew, was mainly sheathed, not 
lathed and plastered. The upper story was un- 
sheathed; the wall was a mere shell of wood. 

Suddenly, something from the hole disconcerted 
the flicker, who stopped his work, dodged smartly 
to one side, bristled out the feathers of his head 
and body, and gave an angry hiss. 

Again he sought to pick; again he was repelled; 
again he dodged and bristled, and then, comically 
jerking his head, uttered a ludicrous vocal mixture 
of sniff and sneeze. 

The next moment he went pitching off, in great 
| curves, inland; and after him, through the hole, 
came leaking out a misty stream which spread into 
|a cloud of bluish vapor. It was smoke, and the 
cottage was on fire! 

Antonio sprung to the top of his rock, crying 
out, aloud, to whom he knew not, in a strange 
medley of the old tongue and the new. 

“Fogo! Fire! Ah—de cottage! a casa—she afire! 
esta en Fogo—Halp-eh! Cia!” 

Then, from behind the boulders, came back a 
sinister response : 

“Ha-ha! you there, Tony? A fire, is it? All 
right. Let it burn—there’s no one here will stop it.” 








Antonio’s form grew tense, and his eye alight 
with resolution. 

“7 stohp-eh,”’ he shouted. 

“You? Better not try it, Tony; the fellers in 
the dory down there are usin’ the old monopoly 
ranch for a target. You’d get hit. Keep away!” 

At the word there echoed up the gully, as from a 
fog-hidden dory, anchored but a few boats-lengths 
off shore, the sharp report of a rifle, followed by 
the “ping” of the bullet, and its thud and crash 
against and through the cottage wall. 

“Ah, I go! Stop shoot-eh, you!’’ Antonio shouted. 

For a moment longer he stood, considering his 
way of entrance. He was going into deadly peril, 
and he knew it. 

The sun, coppery red through the fog, was 
showing eastward over Gannet Bar; the strong 
land-scent of wild rose, blended with a briny whiff 
of carrageen and sea-dragged kelp, floated about 
him, seeking, it ceemed, in its tonic sweetness to 
draw him from his purpose back to safety. But, 
with a cry under his breath to Heaven, not even 
assured that the mob would hear or heed his cal! 
of warning, Antonio scaled the veranda-roof, and 
then, by ready stages, reached the cottage ridge 
pole; thence the skylight. 

Breaking through this with his elbow, he dropped 
himself to the attic floor, unhurt. Down the 
narrow, open stairs he ran toward the burning 
chamber; the entry-way was filling with smoke, 
and he found the chamber door already hot to the 
touch. It had been forced open by the incendiaries, 
and then fastened with a rope and nail. Probably 
they wished the fire they had set kept down till 
they were well away. 

There was a cistern overhead, and pipes led 
down close to the door. There were basins and 
pails at hand. 

Setting the pipes running, Antonio guardedly 
pushed open the door; then came a puff of 
scorching, choking smoke, and sparks that drove 
him back. Recovering, he dashed in pail after 
pail of water upon what he dimly saw was the 
centre of the fire. 

So he fought his way in and out. He was alone 
in a burning cottage of well-seasoned wood. The 
fire was sealed in by heavy shutters. To the sky- 
light by which he had entered, there was no ready 
means of access from below; and those who had 
broken in had nailed up their entrance-way as they 
passed out. 

Again and again it seemed that he must fall in 
the flames, and perish where he labored. 

Holding to his work, using no time in scheming 
for escape, Antonio still dashed on the water, over 
wall and floor and furnishings, until, through 
slowly thinning smoke, he could make out what 
was once a pile of bed-slats now reduced to spark 
less charcoal, sections of charred wall and floor, a 
fire-wrecked chest of drawers and wads of bedding 
turned to dripping tinder. 

The fire was out. The closing of the cottage, 
which had been his greatest peril, had been, as 
well, the turning-point for safety, for if he had 
fought a draught from windows broken through 
by fire he never could have conquered. 

With hair and eyebrows singed in places to the 
quick, clothing charred through, and limbs smart 
ing with deep burns, he passed wearily down into 
the story below, to make sure that no spark had 
kindled there. 

In the dory, now some forty rods from shore, 
were crowded the ruffianly crew who had set the 
fire, recruited by the gang whose leader had 
answered Silva’s cry of discovery. It is not likely 
that Antonio’s entrance of the cottage had been 





| the exhausted lad, 


noted. He had been warned; his answer had not 
been heard attentively nor heeded. They had 
continued to fire every few minutes at the lower 
stories; and now, as they were moving off into the 
fog, another shot was fired, and then another. 

The last ball, by ill chance, passed into the lower 
room with Antonio. Cutting first through a thin 
shutter, it struck upon a metal armor piece high 
up the wall, glanced off, and entered the body of 
who, without even a cry, 
dropped heavily, face downward, to the floor. 

A rumor had meanwhile reached Mortimer in 
the city that a warrant was out for his arrest. 
With a short explanation to his mother, he started 
back for Bayswater. Arriving by the earliest 
train, he met, as he alighted, Harlow, the cottage- 
tender, looking pale and grave. 

“They’ve broke things, up to the cottage, Mr. 
Racewood,” he said. “1 just sent ye a dispatch. I 
was ’round there long past midnight; they must 
’a’ done it early this mornin’. They tried to burn 
it, too; they would, I guess, if it hadn’t ’a’ ben for 
Portagee Tony.” 

Mortimer turned pale. 

“Know him, don’t you?” Harlow went on. “Yes 
| I'd heard you did. Well, he put the fire out; but 
them scoundrels fired into the house, and shot him 
down. I found him lyin’ right across the foot 0’ 
the stairs when I opened the cottage.” 

“Was he dead?” 

“No; mighty nigh it, though; won’t live, 1 don’t 
think. He’s spoke enough to tell what he’s done. 
He’s hit bad. I’ve had Doctor Whyte to him; he’s 
layin’ in your chamber, had to put him in there. 
Can’t move him. Doctor’s with him now. Better 
goright up. Here’s Billy an’ the buggy—get yer 
there quicker’n the barge.” 


The goldenrod had long been past its prime 
when the Portuguese lad left that room in the 
cottage. Through the long summer, young Race 
wood, with only brief reliefs, watched by his 
| bedside. The doctor said that but for Mortimer, 
Antonio never would have lived. 

“And but for me, he never would have lain here 
shot,” said Mortimer. 

Leaning on young Racewood’s arm, Antonio, on 
a lovely day of early autumn, moved very slowly 
out of the cottage into the reviving sunlight. Poor, 
poor boy! His face was drawn and waxy, and his 
weight so slight as scarcely to be felt upon the arm 
that bore him up. He walked with stiffness and a 
painful limp. Never again might he scale Lion’s 
Head with the old daring freedom. 

But out of the trouble of Racewood Cottage had 





come at least a lesson for all life to Mortimer. 
ile has taken a vow that from this time on, 
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Antonio—and the motherless twins, now gazing | 
on their strangely altered .brother, not knowing | 
whether to cry, to laugh or to do neither—shall be 
his care for life. 





TO FEED THE SNOW-BIRDS. 


A seed-head uplifted 
Above a waste of snow 
Is reason abundant 
Why a weed should grow. 


Wide Awake. —William Zachary Gladwin. 


For the Companion. 


WINTERING IN A DUG-OUT. 
In Three Parts.—Part Il. 


The weather moderated a little at New Year’s; 
and three days after the wolves had attempted to 
dig into my cow-shed, Andrew came to see how I 
was faring. 

He surveyed my premises for some time, as he 
said afterward, without being able to “make head 





or tail” of them. He might have supposed that 
my cabin had blown away if he had not seen the 
smoke issuing from the top of the stove-pipe. 

Then he walked upon my roof, and called to me. 
The creak of his snow-shoes overhead was the first 
intimation which I had of his presence. Then I 
recognized his voice. 

1 had felt a lingering resentment against him; 
but the sound of a human voice that I knew fell so 
sweetly on my ear, that I could scarcely keep from 
shedding tears as I dug a hole up out of my 
covered way to admit him. 

He took off his snow-shoes, let himself down 
and came into my dug-out, and then he looked 
around and laughed heartily, until I grew quite 
indignant. When I told him of the tree-fall and 
the wolves, he became grave. 

“I oughtn’t to have let you stay here alone!” he 
exclaimed. “And now you are going home with 
me and Helen.” 

This offer I peremptorily declined. He threat- 
ened to carry me by main force; but seeing at 
last that I was wholly in earnest, he dropped the 
subject, unwillingly. 

I suppose I had not fully realized how lonesome 
I had been; for I cannot describe how pleasant it 
seemed to me to hear a voice, and see some one 
sitting in Helen’s chair on the other side of the 
stove. I prepared dinner, and Andrew remained 
nearly three hours, telling me all about their plans, 
and what a good time he and Helen were having; 
how she sang and played, and how they read 
stories aloud together in the evening. I was hungry | 
to hear it all. 

When he went away, I put my head up through 
the hole in my covered passage and watched him 


out of sight; and then I had to go inside and have | an’ we’ve got some tracts for ye! You may as| 


a good, long cry before I was fit to clear up the 
table and resume my solitary life. 

Another storm was at hand. The gray and 
dreary night shut down over the lonely wastes of 
snow. ‘Well, another fortnight!” I murmured to | 
myself, and proceeded to stop up the breach in my 
covered way. 

A little later 1 was surprised at hearing Andrew 
shout to me from outside, and I made haste to 
open the breach again. 

“Is Helen sick?” 1 exclaimed. 

“Oh no,” he replied. “I’ve come back to bring 
you some novelettes which we have read, and my 
carbine—if those wolves should come round again, 
you know.” 

“Oh dear!” said I. ‘“Firebrands are better for 
me, I think. I never fired a gun in my life, and I | 
don’t believe I should like it. I would not know 
how to shoot.” 

“It’s as easy as pumping water,” said Andrew, 
confidently. “Just see how I doit. All you have | 
to do is to tuck these cartridges in here—one, two 
or seven of them. Then take hold of this lever, 
so—open up now, then replace it, see? It’s all 
loaded. Now I will rest it out through the hole, 
and shoot at that tree-trunk over there. Watch 
me; raise the hammer, so. Take aim—so.” 

He discharged the piece, and I suppose, planted 
the bullet in the tree. 

“Now, see how I throw out the empty shell,” he 
continued, “and raise in another cartridge—so. It’s 
loaded again. Now you fire it, at the same tree. 
Don’t be afraid. It doesn’t kick. It will not burt 
you a bit.” 

1 took aim and fired, in some little trepidation. 
Andrew said that I hit the tree. My eyes were 
shut. I do not think that he thought the piece 
“kicked;’’ nevertheless, it made a lump on my 
shoulder, although I did not let him know it. 

I cannot say that I really wanted him to leave 
the gun with me; but he had determined to do 
80, and after some further explanation of the 
mechanism of a breech-loader, he gave it to me 
with two dozen cartridges. When he had gone I 
placed it safely behind my vegetable bin. I had 
not the slightest intention to touch it again; for he 
had, he told me, left four cartridges in it. 

As much as six inches more of snowcame during 
that night and the next day, and again the wind 
blew, and the cold was intense. 

I kept quite comfortable, however. The snow 
no longer troubled me, for I was completely snowed 
under. I took care of my stock, and to pass the 
time read novelettes. 1 sincerely wished for better 
hooks. The trashy stories were far from satisfac- 
tory, and I resolved that week—and I have kept to 
my resolve—to begin a Chautauqua course of 
study. 

The sixth night after Andrew had called last, I 
heard snow-shoes creaking once more, and had no 
loubt that he had come over to look in upon me 
igain, although it occurred to me that it was late 
for him to call. 

I was on the point of crying out, “I hear you!” 
when I perceived from the sounds that there was 
nore than one person. “Is it possible that Helen | 
has Walked over with him?” I thought. 

The sounds ceased for a moment, and I heaved | 
men’s voices speaking in very low tones. Then | 
‘omething—a staff or a gun-stock—was thrust 








down through the snow against the boards of the 
roof. 

A sense of sudden fear possessed me. Then it 
‘occurred to me that they were probably a party of 
hunters in search of shelter. If they were decent 
persons and in distress, | might feed them and 
allow them to sleep in my cow-shed. 

All this passed through my mind in a moment; 
and again I heard the staff or gun-stock thrust 
down through the snow. 

Mustering my courage I called out, “Who’s there 
and what do you want?” 

A moment of silence followed my hail; then 
again I heard low words; and a voice called down 
to me, “Say, old gal, is yer husband at home?” 

Something in the tone of the speaker’s voice 
gave me athrill of repulsion. I felt instinctively 
that the men were ruffians of the worst sort; and 
a desperate determination to fight to the death 
rather than let them in, took possession of me. 

Almost before I knew what I was doing, I had 
Andrew’s gun in my hands, and was bent on 
fighting. At the same instant an idea occurred to 
me; I changed my tone to the deepest bass which 
I could summon from my throat, and in imitation 
of a man’s voice, croaked out, “Who are you? 
What’s your business here?” 


in pursuit of four train-robbers who had boarded 
an express car, fifty miles to the southeastward 
of us, killing the messenger and a brakeman. 
The sheriff was tracking them. 

“And they passed right close by your cabin 
here!” Andrew continued. 

“Yes,” said I. “They called, or tried to call, on 
me.” 

1 pointed to the powder-blackened boards of my 
ceiling. ‘1 made free use of your gun, Andrew, 
and you will find your cartridges four short,” I 
| said. 
| ‘Well, welll” he exclaimed, in astonishment. 
| “Did you hit any of them?” 
| “I don’t suppose I did. I hope not,” I replied. 
| “*Hopenot!’” hecried. “If only you had stopped 

all four of them, it would have been the best job 
of the winter. I'll bring the gun back to you 
| soon,” he added, climbing out to set off. 

| But what about Helen?” I called. “What will 
she do while you are gone?” 

| “Oh, I shall not be gone more than thirty-six 
hours,” he said. “1 wanted her to come over here, 
but the snow is too deep. So she is going to stay 
| at our house.” 

I was anxious for Helen’s sake all that night, 
the next day and the next, for 1 could imagine 








Andrew makes a Call. 


My ruse did not answer. A roar of derisive 
laughter followed my effort, and a voice cried: 

“Too thin, old lady! We want to come in and 
get warm. We’re travellin’ missionaries, we are, 


well show usin. Where’s yer door, anyway?” 
“You can’t come in!” I said, in as firm a voice 


|as I could muster. “I warn you to go away!” 


They laughed brutally. ‘“We’ll see about that!” 
one exclaimed. They began to thrust down heavily 
through the snow again. 

I knew that it was useless to utter another word. 
A feeling of desperation nerved me. I pulled 
back the hammer of the carbine, and holding the 
piece out at arms’-length, and with the barrel 
pointing upwards toward the roof, discharged it. 

It jumped downward from my hands, and the 
stock struck the floor. I was nearly deafened. 

The cabin was filled with powder smoke. The 
bullet no doubt passed through the board-and the 


snow, and how closely it passed to their bodies I | 


do not know. 


They withdrew hastily from the roof. At a little 


| distance they stop- 
|ped and relieved 


their feelings by 
an outburst of 
shouting. 

I pulled open the 
door into the cov- 
ered way, worked 
the lever of the 
carbine as Andrew 
had shown me, and 
then pushing the 
barrel out through 
the snow, in the 
direction from 
which the shouts 
came, discharged 
itagain. Itrecoiled 
violently, possibly 
from snow getting 
in the muzzle; but 
I worked it, and 
fired again and 
again. 

I know now how 
soldiers feel in 
battle; it is a sav- 
age spirit that 
seems to rouse like 
a wild beast in its 
lair. I ran back 
and thrust more cartridges into the magazine, 
filled it full, and then stood at the door and lis- 
tened. I expected that they would attack me, and 
I meant to shoot in the direction of any sound I 
heard. 

But I heard nothing further from them. I now 
noticed that my wrists were covered with blood 
where, from the recoil of the carbine, the piece of 
iron around the trigger had scraped the skin from 


my hands. It was not till toward morning that I | 


became calm enough to retire and fall asleep. 
I was somewhat amazed at my own performance, 
and to tell the truth, a little ashamed of it. It did 


not seem to me that I had made a very brave or | 


womanly defence; and yet, as it turned out, 1 no 
doubt did the best thing possible. 
Toward evening the following day I again heard 


| snow-shoes, and this time Andrew called, in haste 


and excitement, to get his gun. 
A sheriff and party of eight men had reached 
his home, and summoned him to accompany them 





how she would count the slow hours. If | did 
| not hear from her that evening, I resolved to go to 
bee cabin somehow the following forenoon, if I 
had to crawl over the drifts. 

But toward sunset of the second day Andrew 
came back to leave his gun with me. He appeared 





| greatly exhausted, and I noticed that his face had | 


a gray, pinched expression. 


“Bad luck,” said he, wearily. ‘No luck at all. 


| We ought never to have started with only ten 
| men.” 
| I made him come in fora few minutes while I 
| prepared a cup of coffee for him, and he told me 
| that the posse had found the robbers entrenched 
within a log-hut in the valley of a creek. 

“It will take a hundred men to get them out of 
it,” he continued. “In their first volley at us 
| they broke the sheriff’s arm, and killed another of 
our party in his tracks. They laughed at us, and 
called out that they wouldn’t fire again, we looked 
so cold and hungry! We were glad to take them 


| at their word, and getaway. They were so well | 


fortified that we couldn’t touch them. They gave 
us all sorts of 
chaff, and one of 
them shouted, ‘Tell 
that wild woman 
back your way 
that we will see 
her later!’ 

“That was you, I 
suppose,” Andrew 
added. “But you 
needn’t be afraid. 
Our fellows have 
gone back to raise 
a big party and 
get soldiers, if 
need be. 
have them yet!” 

I bade him go 
home to Helen, 


him a 
ing, for 1 saw that 


severe cold. 

I kept the carbine 
loaded and at 
hand, and when, 
toward evening of 
the second day 
after, I heard a 
faint noise on the snow outside, 1 seized it 
promptly. I feared the train-robbers might make 
good their threat to take vengeance on me. 

But instead of robbers it was Helen. A moment 
after I heard her call to me, and ran to show her 
the entrance into my covered way. 

“You dear girl!” I cried. “What is the matter?” 

“O Lottie!” she faltered. ‘Andrew is quite 
sick. Do you suppose we can get a doctor?” 

“I'll go back with you, and we will see what we 
|can do,” said I. I drew the snowy, tired little 
| woman inside while I fed my cow and made hasty 
| preparations to leave. 

‘He is feverish and badly pressed for breath,” 
she told me. “Do you suppose it is pneumonia?” 

I had no medicines save a bottle of ipecac and a 
box of mustard. We took these and set off at 
once. Helen had tried to walk on Andrew’s snow- 
| shoes, but after many mishaps with them, had 
| stood them up in the snow, and come on in the 





| 


going to and from my place. We did not break 
through these old tracks as badly as one might 
have supposed, but got on quite rapidly, and 
picking up the rejected snow-shoes, reached their 
cabin in the dusk. 

Andrew was sitting up by the stove, and I found 
that he had been much opposed to Helen’s going 
forme. “Why, it is only a bad cold,” he said to 
me. “I didn’t mean that she should go, but she 
slipped out before I knew it. 

“I’m going after those robbers again to-morrow, 
when the big party comes along,” he continued. 

I noticed that his flesh was very hot, that his 
breath came rapidly, and that he frequently 
coughed in a particularly abrupt, harsh manner. 
I resolved, if he continued to get worse, to make 
an effort to send, or else go myself, for a physician 
the following morning. 

At any rate I could probably reach our Norwe- 
gian friends on snow-shoes—the distance was only 
about three miles—and induce the man to make 
the trip for us. 

Whether or not the physician could be prevailed 
on to come out to us was a little uncertain, but 1 
hoped that he would come, if the weather held 
fair. 

We induced Andrew to put his feet in a pail of 
very warm water, with mustard in it, and we 
prepared a mustard draught for his chest. He 
was presently sent to bed, buried under blankets, 
and tucked in with three hot flatirons and two hot 
water bottles. 

But he could not lie down. At first we thought 
it obstinacy, for he laughed at us a little; but | 
soon saw that he could not breathe while lying 
down. So we let him sit up in bed, bolstered with 
pillows, and covered him in as best we could with 
the clothes. 

I noticed that an asthmatic, wheezing sound 
issued from his throat or lungs. Still, neither 
Helen nor I realized that he was dangerously ill. 

About eleven o’clock, while Helen had gone out 
of the room for a moment, Andrew said to me: 

“Now Lottie, if anything should happen to me 
when I’m off with the party after those scamps, | 
want you and Helen to live together, just as you 
did before I came, and have my things here be- 
tween you. ’T'was too bad of me ever to separate 
you from her. I knew it all the time. You’ll never 
forgive me for it in the world.” 

1 protested that I had already forgiven him. 

“No, you never will,” said he, absently. 

I cannot narrate the sad scenes which followed 
that night. Nothing which Helen or I could do 
availed to help her unfortunate husband. He 
sank rapidly and fainted, and the breath did not 
return to his lungs. 

Helen could not comprehend it. I had to take 
her hands and tell her the crushing truth: “Helen, 
he is dead!” CHARLOTTE H. SMITH. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


A VENEZUELAN RAILWAY. 


There are few more interesting engineering 
achievements than the little narrow-gauge railroad 
running to- Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, 
from its seaport, La Guaira. The distance be- 
tween the two cities, as the crow flies,—supposing 
for the moment that he could fly straight through 
the mountain,—is only six miles; but the railway 
connecting them is twenty-three miles in length, 
and constantly twists and turns on itself. 

The road runs in zigzag fashion up the mountain 
to an altitude of about fifty-one hundred feet 
above its starting point, and then descends some 
fifteen hundred feet in the same manner into the 
valley of Caracas. 

Twenty-two thousand rails were used in laying 
the track, and of these over eighteen thousand are 
bent. Itis jestingly said that the engineer almost 
died of a broken heart, because he could invent no 
excuse for bending the remaining four thousand. 
He did his best, however, and no one who has to 


| ride over the road, and finds himself shaken at 


every one of the three hundred and forty-six 
sharp twists which the track makes, will find it in 
his heart to condemn the poor man for not making 


| a perfect job. 


We will | 


and tell her to give | 
thorough | 
sweat that even- | 


he had taken a} 


Two passenger trains each way pass over the 
road daily, leaving La Guaira at half-past eight in 
the morning, and at half-past three in the after- 
noon, making the journey in two hours and a half. 
This is a speed, exclusive of stops, of not quite 
ten miles an hour. 

Each train consists of a locomotive, a baggage 
car, and two or three passenger coaches about the 
size of a street-car in Northern cities. The seats 
run lengthwise through the car—an arrangement 
necessitated by the narrow gauge of the road. 

The fare for the twenty-three miles is two dollars 
and a half first-class, and one dollar and sixty 


| cents second. The accommodations are equally 


bad in the cars of the two classes; the only visible 
difference between the two is that the first-class 
car is the less crowded. 

The locomotive is a queer little machine, about 
the size of a dirt-cart. It has no bell, but the 
obliging engineer atones for this deficiency by 
keeping up an almost continuous whistling. 

As we leave the little station at La Guaira, we 
take a serpentine course for about a mile through 
cocoanut groves along the sea. Why the road does 
not take a straight course through this first portion 
of the way, the constructor only knows, for the 


| ground is perfectly level, and there are no ob- 


structions more serious than a cocoanut palm ora 
banana plant. 

After writhing along the beach for a short time, 
we suddenly make a sharp turn, and then begins 
the climb up the face of the mountain. 

Up, up, up we go, turning now to the right and 
again to the left, then making what seems to be an 
almost complete circle, now passing through a 
tunnel—where we are nearly stifled by the hot air 
and gases from the engine, which sweep through 
the open cars, carrying with them cinders that burn 
holes in the clothes, or raise blisters where they 
touch the unprotected skin. Then we emerge from 


snow-shoe tracks which Andrew had made while | the hole in the mountain-side in a place where we 
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appear to be on the point of jumping over the 
precipice one or two thousand feet sheer down 
into the water that laps its base. 

But we forget for a moment the constructor’s 
passion for curves. We make two or three short 
turns, as if uncertain of our course, and then 
and go back the way 
As we look down from 
the car window we see 

the track over 


round, 
came, 


hoist sharply we 


which we have just passed about fifty feet from 
us, and directly beneath us. 

Suddenly we stop. We wonder what has hap- 
pened, for there no house in sight, and it 
would be difficult indeed for any one to find a 
spot on which to perch a house, so steep is the 
declivity. The only thing visible except trees 
and rocks is a large iron pipe running over 
wooden supports through a small ravine; and 
now we see that it carries water for the refresh- 
iment of our thirsty little engine. 


is 


Six times we stop in this way in our wild dance | 


up the mountain-side, to take breath and water 
our engine, until we cross the highest point and 
begin to slide down to Caracas. 

In going down the mountain on either side 
gravity is the only propulsive force employed, 
steam being kept up only to work the brakes and 
prevent too rapid a descent. 

There is but one station, apart from the water- 
ing places, between La Guaira and Caracas, and 
this the railroad people have most appropriately 
named Zigzag. Here the trains from opposite 
directions meet and pass each other; and here 
the native passengers, who have been envying the 
engine its frequent potations, themselves revive 
their drooping spirits with brandy. 

As soon as the engine has filled its boiler once 
more it gives one long shriek of warning, the 
passengers climb into the little cars, and we follow 
once more the giddy wake. 

The scenery, as viewed from the window 
our car, is grand; but in order to enjoy 
thoroughly one must possess strong nerves. 
our feet, a thousand metres below, we 
streak, which is the narrow beach on which La 
Guaira lies. The houses in the town look like 
dice, and the men and donkeys in the streets have 
become invisible. 

Beyond, stretching away to the horizon, now 


of 
it 
At 


vastly extended by reason of our elevation, we | 


see the sparkling blue waters of the West Indian 
Ocean. A mere speck which we can hardly 
discern on the surface of the sea is the ship which 
brought us to this coast, and which left for the 
chilly north an hour before we began our cloud- 
ward climb. 

If we turn and look ahead, we see the mountain 
rising up ever higher and higher until its peak is 
lost in the cloud that always clings to it, as if 
fearful of trusting itself to fly alone and without 
support over the distant ocean. 

The air, which was so hot and sultry on the 
coast, is growing more and more fresh as we 
ascend, and it becomes almost chilly as the cloud 
hugging the mountain-top receives us, and draws 
the curtain which hides from our view the 
beauties of nature as well as the dangers which 
encompass us. 

Dangerous as the ascent of the mountain 
appears to be, and really is, accidents are fortu- 
nately rare, owing to the constant vigilance 
exercised by the officials of the road over every 
foot of the track. Landslides do occasionally 
take place, nevertheless, and no amount of watch- 
fulness can prevent them, or even give warning 
of their occurrence. Fortunately, they have 
never yet happened to strike a train. 


e see a faint | 
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| The road-bed in many sans is a mere scratch 
in the side of the mountain, barely wide enough 
|to permit the passage of the narrow cars. The 
outer rail is often laid within a few inches of the 
edge of the precipice, so that in looking from the 
window one sees nothing but the bottom of the 
| ravine hundreds of feet below. 
While the road was building, it was frequently 
found necessary to lower men by long ropes 
| from above until they could make for themselves 
a foothold by means of pick and shovel. 
When one realizes how much labor and money 
have been expended in forcing this way through 





almost inconceivable natural obstacles, it seems | 
indeed a pity that such a triumph of engineering | 
skill should be doomed to an ephemeral existence ; | 
but already the freight and passenger 
traffic taxes the capacity 
of the road to its| 
utmost, and if the | 
present rate of in-| 
crease continues, it 
will be but a very 
few years before it 
will be utterly unable 

to handle it. 
Work has already | 
been begun by an 
American company 
a new route be- 
tween La Guaira and 
Caracas, which is to 
pass under the moun- 
tain through a tunnel 
four miles in length. The 
cars on this new road will be 
hauled by cable power up a 
ten per cent. gradient, and will 
carry freight and passengers from 
one city to the other in less than half 

an hour. 

When this is completed, the old road, 
with its funny twists and turns, will have 
served its purpose. The rains, the landslides, 
and the rank tropical vegetation, which are 
prevented even now from burying the tracks only 
by unremitting effort on the part of man, will be 
free to work their will. Nature will soon heal 
the pin-scratches on the face of the grand old 
mountain, and the crazy little railroad, in its day 
a mighty promoter of the commerce and prosper- 
ity of Venezuela and of its capital city, will 
become a memory. 


on 


Tuos. L. STEDMAN. 


+~@r— — 
For the Companion. 
A BENEDICTION. 


All through the evening, like a soul in pain, 
With broken sobs made moan the autumn breeze ; 
Then softly fell upon the suppliant trees 

The tender benediction of the rain. 


CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


—~4@>-— 
THE RUSSIAN LOAN. 


‘During the month of October the Russian 
government offered in Paris a new loan of about 
one hundred million dollars. There are very 
few transactions between men that are usually 
governed more by hard-headed business princi- 
ples, and less by sentiment, than the borrowing | 
and lending of money; but in this case, for once, | 
sentiment seems almost to have gained the upper 
hand. 

The French people and Parisian bankers sub- | 
scribed for seven and one-half times as much 
money as the Russian finance minister proposed 
to borrow. Yet he had offered the loan at a 
lower rate of interest than his country had ever 
before obtained. 

This success in Paris had been preceded by a 
refusal of the bankers of Berlin to assist in 
putting the bonds on the German market. Some 
of them were disposed to do so, but the German 
press, during the latter part of September, had 
been almost a unit in declaring that no patriotic | 
German should lend Russia money, or help her | 
in any way to get it. | 

Though the Russian government sought the | 
loan on the strength of allegations that the | 
money would be devoted to railways and per- | 
manent improvements, the German papers pro- | 
fessed to believe that it would really be expended | 
on improving Russian preparations for war. 
They alleged that Russia is allied with France, 
and that German money lent to the Czar's | 
minister would therefore go to strengthen Ger- | 
many’s enemies. 

Not long before that time two occurrences had 
specially excited German feeling against Russia. 
The Russian government had prohibited the 
export of rye, and thus raised greatly the price 
of that grain in Germany, where it is largely 
consumed in making bread for the poorer classes 
and the army. Though the Russians founded 
this prohibition on the fact that a severe famine 
threatened her own people, the Germans seemed | 
to regard it as an act of hostility to themselves. 

They also were vexed at the enthusiastically 
friendly reception given to the French fleet, not | 
long before, at the Russian port of Cronstadt. 

Hence the Berlin bankers would have nothing | 
to do with the new loan, though they had strongly 
supported Russian credit so long as Bismarck’s 
policy kept the Emperors of Germany and 
Russia on friendly terms. 

The Cronstadt incident of course pleased the 








| French as much as it annoyed the Germans, and 


| has 


| whole States have averaged one hundred and 


| an extreme yield, even in special fields. 


Paris was all the more disposed to take the loan 
because Berlin scouted it. 

English and Dutch capitalists profess a sus- 
picion that Russia devotes more money to military 
purposes than she pretends to use in that way; 
and they also suspect that she pays interest on 
old loans out of new ones, and not out of revenue. 
For these reasons Russian loans have not been 
popular in London and Amsterdam for some 
years past. 

Nevertheless, the credit of Russia has risen 
rapidly of late years. She is a frequent borrower, 
and owes about one thousand million dollars to 
foreign lenders besides, it is supposed, about five 
times as much to creditors within her borders. 

French investors are said to hold something 
like half of all the bonds that Russia has given 
for her foreign borrowings. Hence the French 
are materially interested in supporting Russian 
credit. 

But there can be no doubt that their subscrip- 
tion to the new loan would have been of less 
surprising magnitude had they not desired to 
signify good will to Russia, and opposition to her 
neighbor and their own. And on the other hand 
German bankers would have been by no means 
so suspicious as they professed to be of Russian 
credit, if the old friendliness between the two 
powers had not been somewhat weakened. 

———__—+@r —— 
For the Companion. 


WINTER IN THE SIERRAS. 


A bihowy unmoving sea of snow 
Glinting with stars of m riad fallen flakes ; 
In the white silence of the world awakes 
The sound of winds, their flapping banners blow ; 
babes Be 


they speed, then heavy move and slow, 
hile yonder fir its laden fringes shakes. 

e sun gleams silver on the frozen ae, 

And dazzles all the —_ with brighter g 

Flashes the stream like sword half-drawn: froin sheath, 
And every spray of pine- oo | eh 
Lifts up a tiny snowy me 

A burdened house-roof gl a 7 beneath 

The piling drifts ; the hills and chasms deep, 

Unfretted by the "dream of summer, sleep. 


Virna Woops. 
—~-ige i 





A YEAR OF PLENTY. | 


The good fortune of the United States during 
the present year, in respect of the products 
of the earth, appears in striking contrast with | 
the misfortune of the Old World. With us the | 
ground has yielded crops of unusual abundance. 

It often happens that, in the same year and 
place, one crop is large and another small. A | 
season may be unfavorable for maize which is | 
very favorable for wheat, while a great deficiency 
in fruit may be balanced by a large yield of 
potatoes. In the present year, however, abun- | 
dance is the rule in every crop; not one can be | 
pronounced a failure. | 

In the Old World, on the other hand, deficiency 
is the rule. Russia, which is ordinarily a great | 
source of grain supply to other European coun- 
tries, is on the verge of a famine. The govern- 
ment has forbidden the exportation of rye, which | 
is the bread-grain of the people. 

British and French farmers have been dis- 
heartened and made poorer by rainy and stormy 
weather; their crops have been beaten down, and 
a fair yield prevented. Great Britain is forced 
to import one hundred and sixty million bushels 
of wheat. 

In Central Europe not so bad a state of things 
been reported, but in general the crops 
have fallen below last year’s. 

Meantime American abundance has been so 
marked that the government and private crop 
returns have been very interesting reading. 

Though for a time corn was in many sections 
the most unpromising of all the staple crops, it 
turned out in the end above the average, and one 
of the largest in volume ever harvested. It is | 
estimated that there has been raised in the 
country a total crop of two billions of bushels, 
or thirty-one bushels of corn for every man, 
woman and child in the country. 

In wheat the abundance has been much more 
marked. In some parts of the country tvheat is 
pronounced an exceptionally fine crop; in others 
it is the largest ever harvested; in still others an 
excellent average. In several of the North- 
western States extremely large yields have been 
reported. 

The oat crop, an important one nowadays for 
human beings as well as for horses, has been the 
best since 1886, following a very bad crop last | 
year. Rye, barley and buckwheat also yielded 
well. 

The average yield per acre of that very impor- | 





| tant crop, potatoes, has been the largest reported | 


for ten years; and the total crop is the greatest | 
ever grown in the country. The potato crops of | 
twenty and one hundred and twenty-five bushels | 
to the acre, which has hitherto been regarded as | 


For the most part the fruit yield has been large, | 
with all the rest. In the States which are most | 
dependent upon their fruit crop for their pros- | 
perity, the production has been most abundant. 


cheap in the great cities of the East, and the poor | 
have eaten more of these delicious fruits, proba- 
bly, than ever before. | 
Even those spontaneous crops of nature, the | 
nuts and acorns, have been, in a great part of the | 
country if not in all, very bountiful, to the equal | 
delight and profit of boys and squirrels. 


| take. 
studied the art of war as thoroughly as I have; 


| fruit. 


| girl to-day occupies in her home. 


| the family use in a winter? 
| aching tooth, or dress a burn? 


One great staple crop, indeed, which used to be 
called the ‘‘king’’ of all, cotton, long promised 
to be deficient. Bad weather and killing frosts 
foreboded a loss of production. But the large 
arrivals of cotton in the New Orleans market 
indicate that the bad effect of the unfavorable 
weather had not been as great as was supposed; 
and the quality is everywhere reported high. 

On the whole, it has been a year of wonderful 
abundance. It is likely to be followed by a 
prosperous time for our farmers, for the scarcity 
abroad, it is supposed, will prevent prices of 
certain agricultural products from being cheap- 
ened by plenty. On the other hand, the people 
who consume these products, and do not raise 
them, are likely to be more than compensated by 
the improved market for their own products and 
commodities which the prosperity of the farmers 
will create. 

—~or_—_—_ 


DREAMING AND DOING, 


An American officer who went through the 
Franco-German campaign with the Prussian army 
in order to study the art of war lately told the 
following anecdote : 

He became intimate with two German officers, 
one of whom was a grave, elderly man of un. 
doubted courage and long experience in his pro 
fession. His knowledge of military tactics made 
him an authority in his regiment; all disputed 
points were referred to him by his brother-officers 
for decision. 

The other, who was a young, gay fellow, fond of 
cards and dancing, held a higher rank in the corps. 

The American one day commented indignantly 
on this fact to the older man. 

“Why,” he asked, “should P——, a man much 
your inferior, out-rank you?” 

“Hold there!” said the old officer. ‘You mis- 
P—— is not my inferior. Perhaps he has not 


but the little he knows he puts into practice. 
When you see us in battle you will understand the 
difference. J know what ought to be done. He 
does it. If a park of artillery is to be taken, 
while I am for a moment or two hesitating over 


| scientific rules as to the best way to do it, he, with 
| half of a rule dimly in his mind, takes it.” 


In every school, society or community there will 
be found men who have knowledge and ability, 
but who lack the power to use them effectively, 
and other men who, with narrower mental scope, 
know how to use their small intellectual capital, 
and to impress themselves and their purpose upon 
their generation. 

Many a thoughtful, dreamy boy finds himself 
thrust aside in the race at school, just as he will 
be in life hereafter, for the want of this faculty. 
It is of course born with the men who have it 


| largely, but it can be cultivated by very simple 


means. 

See that, as far as possible, every seed of 
knowledge which is planted in your mind bears 
As soon, for example, as you begin to study 
German, begin to speak it. 

Test your new ideas of architecture by the 
construction of the house you live in, and of 
hydraulics by its drains. If public speaking 
seems attractive to you, and you study the rules 
of oratory, put into practice, so far as you can, 
these rules. Join a debating club, or form one 


| among your fellows, and speak upon such topics 


asinterest you. Struggle vigorously against your 
wish to sit idle and to dream in a corner, even 
though your books are your companion. 

Remember that when a house is burning it is not 
the man who understands scientifically how to put 
it out who is valued, but he who understands and— 
brings the water. 


— ~~ — 


“TIRED OF LIFE.” 


Not many months ago the newspapers chronicled 
the death by suicide of a young woman, the 
daughter of educated, well-to-do parents. She 
left a letter, stating that she had no grief or 
trouble, but was simply “tired of life.” 

She said that she had become satisfied that her 
abilities were mediocre; that she would never 
acquire the fame and distinction for which she 
had hoped. The “public had rejected her,’ and 
she “preferred death to a commonplace life.” 

It was stated by her friends that she had great 
ambition; she had travelled in this country and 
Europe, had studied art, and sent many pictures 
to salons and exhibitions, none of which were 
accepted. Then she had deluged the editors of 
magazines with essays, poems and stories, but 
without success in securing their publication. 
“Disappointed in all of her hopes, eternal sleep 


| seemed to be the only resource.” 


This feverish story suggests the inquiry whether, 
if this young girl had from childhood taken an 
interest in her father’s home, and in the simple 


| cares and duties of that home, she would not be 


living, busy and contented, now? 

The change which forty years has brought in 
American social and domestic life is nowhere 
more marked than in the position which a young 
Her mother at 
twenty was almost sure to have been skilful with 


| her needle, and ready and able to help her mother 


in the management and control of the household. 
The young girl of to-day is rarely, in the old, 


| Simple, home-keeping sense, the “daughter of the 


house.” She may attend a scientific course of 
cooking, or know how much farinaceous food each 


| person should eat daily, or possibly be a member 


of charitable or scientific associations, but she is 


| not fitted to take command in the kitchen, and 
| Pears, grapes and peaches have been plenty and | 


send up a savory dinner if the cook takes an 
abrupt departure. Does she know how much coal 
Can she doctor an 


In the struggle and triumph of the opening of 
wider careers for women there is danger that the 
| coming generation will overlook the fact that the 
old occupations are, after all, the most useful to 
the world and the noblest. A girl may or may not 
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be qualified to be an artist, a scholar, or to enter 
business life, but nature fitted every woman to be 
a daughter, a wife, a mother, and a home-keeper. | 
Outside of this destiny many women do lead 
helpful, noble lives, but they are not léss excep- 
tions to a universal law. 

Let the girl who reads this sing, or paint, or 
write, or teach if God has given her the ability to 
do it; but He always gives her the ability to make 
the house in which she lives a happy home, and to 
widen its tender, holy influence. 


- +e —- 2 
THE RIGHT TO PRIVACY. 


Two decisions have recently been rendered by 
important tribunals which rebuke the tendency to 
interfere with the right of the citizen to be let 
alone. The supreme court of Mississippi has 
decided, in the case of a black man whose cabin 
was entered by a party of men who came to 
“arrest” him, without warrant of law, for an 
alleged offence, and who shot and killed two of 
these invaders of his house, that a man has a 
right to defend himself under such circumstances. 

The court, in setting this man free, declared its 
belief that the home should have every possible 
safeguard thrown around it. 

The other decision mentioned is in a case of a 
very unusual character. A certain society pro- 
posed to erect a statue of a deceased and very 
philanthropic lady. The members of this lady’s 
immediate family objected, on the ground that 
notoriety in any form was wholly distasteful to 
her, and that, inasmuch as she was a private 
citizen, the erection of a statue of her was an 
unauthorized invasion of privacy. 

The supreme court of New York took this view 
of the case, and declared that the wish of her 
family, representing her own known desire, should 
be observed, and that no public representation of 
her should be permitted. 

It is scarcely possible to take up a newspaper 
without finding in it invasions of the sacred right 
to privacy, offences which these decisions could 
not reach. 

Not only the private affairs of persons holding 
public relations are pried into and falsely pub- 
lished forth, but those of persons who have no 
public functions whatever. 

This tendency is a most deplorable one, and 
unless it is checked it will bring about a deteriora- 
tion of public sentiment, and cause deserving 
persons to shun public relations of every sort. 





~~ 
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MARCO BOZZARIS. 





Soon after Fitz-Greene Halleck had ane, 
his stirring “Marco Bozzaris,” he repeated the 
poem to a lady, an intimate friend of his. She | 
expressed great admiration of the beautiful lines, 
but when he was in full enjoyment of what he | 
considered her perfect appreciation she surprised 
him by the innocent query : 

“Who was Marco Bozzaris?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Halleck, despondently, “‘what’s 
the use of becoming martyrs for liberty or of poets 
celebrating heroes, if ladies won’t even inform 
themselves about the events of the day?” 

The remembrance of another incident connected 
with the poem never failed to elicit a groan from 
its author. 

At a certain dinner-party, at which he was 
present, it was expected that each man should sing 
a song or make a speech. Among the guests was a 
Dutch Jew, whose English was execrable, and he 
had been previously persuaded by a joker to 
commit the whole of Marco Bozzaris to memory 
that he might recite it for the gratification of the 
poet and the poet’s friends. 

The day came, and the Dutchman was called 
upon to speak. | 

“Shentlemans,” said he, rising, “I can neither | 
make de speech nor sing de song, but I vill deliver 
von grand poem.” 

This he proceeded relentlessly to do, and Halleck, 
when he heard his harmonious measures delivered | 
in a mixture of English and Dutch, was divided 
between the temptation to laugh and to cry. 





— +2 we 
EQUALS. 


Every incident should be welcomed which, ina 
country where offended “honor” must be satisfied 
by questionable means, tends to make the practice 
of duelling absurd. Many a sensible man has 
escaped the lifelong remorse attendant on “bring- 
ing down his man” by the simple method of 
throwing cold water on the person’s injured 
sensibilities in the beginning. 

One day, a distinguished notary, while break- 
fasting with a friend at a café in Paris, indulged 
in some stinging comments on the public acts of 
Marshal Marmont. Suddenly, another gentleman, 
dining at a neighboring table, rose and approached 
them, his moustache bristling with anger. 

“Sir,” cried he, tragically, “you shall give me 
satisfaction!” 

“Are you Marshal Marmont?” quietly asked the 
notary. 

“I have not that honor,” was the reply, “but I 
am his chief aide-de-camp.” 

“Give me your card, then, sir,” said the notary. 
“I will send you my head clerk.” 


pascal sitinccietiataiias 
THEIR REASONS. 





A prominent singer who began his career in 
giving concerts about the country had some | 
extraordinary experiences in towns where such 
entertainments were of rare occurrence. One 
night, when he was persistently applauded, he | 
returned to sing a second song, but was surprised 
by a stentorian voice from the audience. 

“Oh, we don’t want nothin’ new! Sing the fust 
piece right over agin!” 

At another time, the audience was so wildly 
appreciative that it refused to consider the concert 
at an end, and clamored loudly for “just one | 
more.” It was given, and then another demanded. | 
Patience failed the singer at this point, and net 
begged his manager to go before the curtain, and 


state that he really was unable to sing any more. 
And thus was the statement worded : 

“Ladies and gentlemen: Mr. Martin can’t sing 
no more to-night. He can’t, honest. His wind’s 
give out!” 

A similar story comes from another singer who 
could not refrain from telling it although her 
seven-year-old niece, a fastidious little lady, pro- 
nounced it “not a very pretty story, auntie!” 

The lady had been taken ill after eating some 
decoction of ancient lobster at the hotel, and sent 
her manager word that she really could not sing. 
He accordingly appeared before the disappointed 
audience, and announced : 

“Ladies and gentlemen: Miss Merriam aint here 
to-night. She couldn’t come. She aint in fit cir- 
cumstances to sing. Her stomach’s troubling her!” 





Fifty Thousand Yards of Roses. 


The demand for the beautiful picture, “A Yard 
of Roses,’’ has been so great that the Publishers 
have been compelled to order another edition of 
fifty thousand copies. 

As many of our subscribers have desired to 
make a Christmas present of a year’s subscription 
to The Youth’s Companion, and others will no 
doubt wish to do the same, we will in such cases 
send, on receipt of $1.75, the Double Christmas 
Number and a copy of the Yard of Roses, so as 
to arrive in season for Christmas, if the orders 
are sent to us promptly. 

The subscription must be a new one. In giv- 
ing The Companion you really give fifty-two 
Christmas presents. 





FOR NOTHING. 


The records of the Sanitary Commission, which 
accomplished such untold good during the Civil 
War, contain one story of a dear old lady who 
had gone to Washington to nurse her boy back to 
health and strength again. At length, when the 
invalid was really getting better, her own face 
grew sad, and she confessed that something was 
on her mind. Then it came out that her money 
Was almost exhausted. 


“T didn’t think it would take so much,” said she, 
sorrowfully. “It’s farther ~— from home than I 
thought, and board here is so high that I’ve hardly 
money enough to carry me back, and by another 
week I shall have to leave him. I have been round 
to the stores to buy some little things he would eat. 
but the prices are so high I can’t pay them, an 
I'm afraid if | go away, and he doesn’t get any- 
thing different to eat,’ and the tears trickled down 
her cheeks, ‘“‘maybe he won’t—be so well.” 

“Come with me,” said the person in whom she 


| had confided. ‘‘We will go to a store where things 


are cheap.” 

They entered the great building assigned to the 
commission, and there the gentleman ordered a 
suey of sugar, tea, crackers, canned fruit; then 
elly and wine, milk and underclothing, until the 

ig basket he carried was quite full. 

At first, the mother’s face had beamed with joy; 
gradually it fell, and at length, she began to return 
the more costly articles, saying pitifully that she 
“really hadn’t enough money.” 

“Hadn’t you better ask the price?” said her 
guide. 

“How much is it?” 

“Nothing,” replied the “storekeeper.” 

“Sir?”’ queried she, in the utmost amazement, 
“nothing tor all this?” 

“Have you a Soldier’s Aid Society in your 


| neighborhood?” asked the guide. 


“Yes, I belong to it myself.” 

“Well, what do you suppose becomes of the 
garments you make, and the fruit you put up?” 

“T hadn’t thought anything aboutit. I supposed 
they got to the army somehow.” 

“Everything here, garments, fruit, milk and 
wine, came from your society or others just like 
it. Come here whenever you wish, and call for 


| anything you need. You shall save his life yet.” 


And she did save his life when nothing but 
motherly care could have done it. 


FINDING HIS BRIDE. 


The custom of throwing obstacles in the pathway 
of the bridegroom, as a prelude to the marriage 
ceremony, is of very ancient origin. Mythology 
has its tales of suitors whese courage and skill 
were tested before they were allowed to take their 
brides; in certain remote districts, even in civilized 
lands, some form of such usages still exists. Says 
the author of “‘The Swiss Republic :” 


In one part of the Canton of Ticino, a very 
quaint marriage ceremony prevails. The bride- 
groom dresses in his “Sunday best,” and accom- 
panied by as many friends and relatives as he can 
muster for the féte, goes to claim his bride. 

Finding the door locked, he demands admittance; 
the inmates ask him his business, and in reply he 
solicits the hand of his chosen maiden. 

If his answer be deemed satisfactory, he is 
successively introduced to a number of matrons 
and maids, some perhaps deformed, and others 
old and ugly. Then he is presented to some large 
dolls, all of which he rejects with scorn, amid 
general merriment. The bewildered bridegroom, 
whose impetuosity and temper are now sorely 
tried, is then informed that his lady-love is absent, 
and invited in to see for himself. 

He rushes into the house, and searches from 
room to room, until he finds her in her bridal dress, 
ready to go tochurch. Then are his troubles over, 
and his state as a benedict assured. 


WAR AMONG FROGS. 


Many of the citizens of Vermont will remember 
to have seen on one-dollar bills of the Windham 
County State Bank a vignette representing frogs 
fighting. This was engraved to commemorate 
what is known as the Battle of the Bullfrogs. 


Many years ago, when the town of Windham 





| was newly settled, there was a very dry season. 
| There are two large ponds in Windham, separated 


by a considerable strip of land. Each of these 

ponds was inhabited by a large number of frogs. 
The smaller pond dried up, and its inhabitants 

started in a body for the lower and larger 


| pond. They were met in the intervening space by 


a party from the larger pond, and a fierce and 
long-continued battle ensued between the rival 
communities. 

The hideous clamor of the frogs during this 
encounter attracted the attention of several 
farmers, who witnessed the strange spectacle of 
bullfrogs engaged in a fierce and deadly battle. 
The contest lasted twelve hours, and nearly all 
the inhabitants of the little town witnessed it. 
The war is now one of the traditions of the place, 





Good Housekeepers are fast finding out that a 
pure Extract made by Joseph Burnett & Co., costing a 
cent or two more a bottle, goes farther and makes the 
most delicious of dishes. Avoid goods only recom- 
mended by their cheapness. (Ade. 
New Games for Christmas. 

Illustrated Catalogue on receipt of 2-cent stamp. | 
E. I. HORSMAN, Publisher, 341 Broadway, New York. | - 


OFFER OF STAMPED GOODS. 


1 Felt Tidy, 12x17 inches, Pinked? 99 oy 
Fdce and reret ) ¥ 
1 Pillow wcert, 31 x 62 in., stamped, 35 cts. 
1 Linen Splasher, 20x30 inches,? 95 or. 
Fringed and Stamped, 5 ef 


3 < i, y 
All the above Free for 70 cts. 80 cts. ('" FB S33 SRS et 
CLINTON STAMPING CO., 
one ee! Irvington, New Jersey. For the | able. 
CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM Curtice Canned Fruits and Vegetables; Pure 
8 Fruit Jellies, Preserves and Jams; “Pleasant 
A delicious remedy for all forms of indigestion, and | Dreams” Mince Meat; Plum Puddings; Meat 
a Delicacies are unsurpassed. 
THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. | If your grocer cannot supply you, send direct to 
If it cannot be obtained from dealers, send five cents CURTICE BROTH ERS Co., 
in stamps for sample package to 
BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., Cleveland, O. Rochester, N. Y., 
ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. | for prices, catalogue and souvenir, mentioning 
**Beware of Imitations.”’ Mention this Paper. |THE YournH’s COMPANION. 


A Christmas Present 


For your Boy. Nothing better than our SORRENTO BRACKET SAW OUTFIT. 





























This Outfit formerly cost $1.00. 
Now only 50 cents, 


— ———- -—— | 








With this Outfit, Brackets, Watch Stands, Easels, Match Safes, Mirror Frames, Paper Cutters, Hanging Baskets, 
= — “— Stereoscopic View-Holders, Pen Racks, Table Mats and many other beautiful ornaments, can 
easily made. 

Our First Announcement of a Bracket Saw Outfit appeared in THE Youtn’s Companion of April, 1874. Tens of 
Thousands of these Outfits were obtained by our subscribers. The price asked was $1.00. To-day we offer the 
same Outfit to a new generation of boys and girls at a greatly reduced price. 

SPECIAL OFFER On receipt of 50 cents and 10 cents extra for postage and packing, we will send to 

* any person our new Sorrento Scroll Saw Outfit consisting of 1 Polished 12-Inch 
Birch-Wood Bracket Saw Frame, 12 Saw Blades, 1 Drill Point and Handle, 1 Sheet Impression Paper, 2 Sheets 
Assorted Designs and 1 Manual. 

This Outfit will not only cultivate a mechanical ingenuity, but it will interest the boys in the adornment of 
their homes and also enable them to make beautiful Holiday Gifts. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 
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«What a fascinating perfume! What is it? Where did you get it?” “Why, it’s 
Lundborg’s Edenia. I saw it advertised and sent five 2c. stamps for a trial sample.” 


Is “Perfumery” a name and does any combination of high- 
sounding words constitute a Perfume? These are strange ques- 
tions, but think for a moment how much they suggest. There is 
no other one article of toilet use so gratifying and at the same time 
so refreshing and satisfactory, as a fine and honest Perfume, one 
that is rightly made, and perhaps there is no other one thing in the 
way of a luxury we so readily pay our money for. This is so gen- 
erally recognized that it has of late led to what might be called an 
“epidemic” of cheap Perfumes that are unintelligently and, there- 
fore, unskilfully made, and have little or no worth in common 
with real Perfumes. 

Lundborg’s are real Perfumes and are the result of a life- 
time study and experiment. Lundborg was a most skilfu! 
botanist and chemist, and Lundborg’s Perfumes bear the 
closest and most satisfying resemblance to the odors of the 
flowers,—they are natural and delicate. If you have not tried 
them send five two-cent stamps for a sample of either 4/pine 
Violet, Goya Lily, Edenia, Maréchal Niel Rose or Swiss Lilac, to 
Lapp & Corrin, 24 Barclay Street, New York City, N. Y, 
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For the Companion. 


YOUNG MEN IN OUR CITIES. 


Lodging-House Life. 


It is estimated that not far from thirty thousand 
persons sleep in rented rooms in Boston lodging- 


houses. Most of these are young men and women 


from the country, a considerable proportion of 
whom are bravely struggling to live respectably 


on very small salaries. 

The general interest felt in the manner of life 
of these lodgers induced the writer to seek inter- 
views with many of them. 


in the language of the narrators. 
One of the first of the young men seen, lived in 


a brick block on a street very largely filled with 


lodging- houses. He was a muscular young 


Narrow Quarters. 


fellow of eighteen who had recently come to 
Boston from the Provinces, and occupied a room 
which was hardly more than a closet-like recess 
at the end of an upper hall. He was very willing 
to talk, and expressed himself with great frank- 
ness. 


Statements of a Young Man from 
Canada. 


“T understand what you have come for, and I 
shall be glad to give you the information you 
You see for yourself the room I have. It 
is a side room, about big enough for a small 
pantry. What heat it receives comes from the 
general heat of the house.’’ 

‘*You must be cold, then, sometimes.” 

‘No. There’s a good furnace in this house, 
and by leaving my door open, a good deal of heat 
gets into the room; besides, I’m from Canada, 
and something of an athlete, and perhaps do not 
feel the cold as a less rugged man would.”’ 

‘*Your room is certainly small ?”’ 

“‘Yes. That short mantel-bed, the little bureau, 
and my small trunk are a tight fit for it, as you 
see. ‘There’s no closet, so I use that row of pegs 
on the wall. But this room is quite ample com- 
pared with the one I got into when I first came 
to Boston. 

“That was an attic room, with just enough 
space, lengthwise, for a stall bed and a miniature 
dressing-case. 
somehow. I couldn’t find space for my trunk 
except by keeping it on end. 
to run it into the hall, or get it upon the bed. 

‘It’s a fact, there really was hardly space enough 


seek. 


in the room for the necessary motions in putting | 


on and taking off one’s clothes. I wanted to sleep 
in something bigger than a packing-box, so I got 
out of that and came here.”’ 

The young man continued: ‘I’m getting $6.00 
a week in a wholesale store. I’m not disap- 
pointed as to the amount of my pay. I knew 
the big stories I'd heard before coming from 
home, of great wages in the States, were all 
nonsense; but for all that,’”’ he said, laughing, 
“I find it hard to keep alive. Nevertheless, I’ve 
lately been cutting down expenses so as to save 
up.” 

“To save up on $6.00 a week! 
do that ?”’ 

‘*Well, in the first place, I have to spend $2.00 
every week for this cupboard—my room, you 
know. Then by strict economy—and it has to be 
mighty strict I assure you, though my work don’t 
oblige me to wear cuffs—I manage not to average 
over twenty cents a week for my laundry.” 

‘Well, your meals must cost you from $3.50 


, * | 
What was told him 
is in part given below, and as nearly as possible | 


One little chair was edged into it | 


To open it, I used 


How can you |} 
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to $4.00 a week, and 
extras —”’ 

«Wait a moment. I don’t pretend to furnish 
my clothes yet, so they don’t count. When it 
comes to extras, I let them pretty much alone. 

| My food is now costing me rather less than $2.50 
a week. Breakfast and supper average together 
about seventy-seven cents a week, and dinner —” 

“Wait. Tell me how you get breakfasts and 
suppers for five and a half cents each.” 

“By living on a loaf of bread and a quart— 
now and then three pints—of milk a day, besides 
my dinner. l’ve been doing that for a fortnight, 
and find I get on very well, though the milk don’t 
seem to be so well acquainted with honest cows 
as our milk ‘down homie’ seemed to be.” 

“And your dinner?” 

“Well, for dinner I have a good square meal.” 

‘What does that cost ?”’ 

“Twenty-five cents. At some dining-rooms 
you can get soup and fish and meat, vegetables 
and two kinds of dessert, besides tea or coffee 
for that sum. Sometimes, to average up the 
cost, I go to a restaurant where my sister gets 
her meals. ‘There twenty-one meals are given 

| for three dollars. I take a punch out of her 
ticket, and pay her the price: fifteen cents.” 

“You're lonely at times, I suppose ?”” 

“Well, yes, sometimes. I go to church, you 
| see, and sing in the church choir, and have made 
a few friends in that way. Then there are the 
libraries, and in the summer I take long evening 
| walks, or play base-ball on the Common. 

“Sometimes, though, of a Sunday afternoon I 
feel lonely, but I generally work the feeling off 
by writing a long letter home. That seems like 
talking to the folks, and helps wonderfully. But 
I tell you, sir, for a country boy who has been 
used to looking out on ‘all out-doors,’ such a 
cramped little box as my room is, with only a view 
of the grimy block across the way, is at times 
hard to bear. I’m not in the room much, though 
—thank Heaven! I shall have a ‘raise’ in my 
pay before long, I hope; then I’ll go where 
there’s more space for breathing and moving.” 


then your clothes and 


Sick in a Lodging-House. 


Saving in food expense is sometimes hazardous 
economy, as the testimony of another worker 
shows. 
“IT came here,” he said, “from Vermont. I 
was quite ‘green,’ and made some rather serious 
mistakes as to boarding and lodging. ‘Soon after 
I commenced work I found that my wages were 
too small to meet my expenses, and I must be 
more careful about expenditures, or I should go 
| to the wall; so I resolved to cut down on food. 
| J] madea few doughnuts answer for breakfast, 
a glass of milk and a few crackers for supper, 
and a cheap sandwich or two for dinner. Some- 
times I was rash enough to buy baked beans at a 
cheap restaurant; that I deemed an extravagance. 
‘It was not long before I began to feel weak 
and depressed, and thought it was caused by my 
| hard work. The depression continued, and at 
| length I was utterly prostrated, and had to go 
| back home for a six months’ recruiting. 
*] had a miserable time of it, too, in trying to 
| cut down on lodging expense. I hired a cheap, 
| rather dirty room in one of the old, shabby city 
| houses that was managed by people who couldn't 
| afford to be very particular in the selection of 
| their lodgers. 
“This was in winter time. The house was 
respectable, or tried to be; but it hadn’t much 
else to commend it. The people who kept it 
were kind-hearted, but slack and ignorant. My 
| room was cold as a barn. I tried sometimes to 
| heat it by shutting the door and turning up as 
|} much of a blaze as I could coax out of the gas- 

jets. There was not much heat to be got that 
| way. 

“The children of the landlady at length ‘came 
down with the mumps,’ and were generous 
| enough to give them to me. I couldn’t very well 
| have had a worse present. I was well aware that 
| for an adult to have the mumps and a chill on 

top of it meant a trying siege of illness, if not 
death. 

‘‘Well, sir, I was too ill to go to work, and 
moped about that dark, dirty kitchen all day, 
hugging the stove. I didn’t dare stay in my own 
| room; it would have been sure death, it was so 
cold there. 

“T couldn’t eat; for a man with the mumps, 
as you know, can’t swallow anything without, 
so to speak, cutting his neck in two; and the 
landlady didn’t know enough to make me gruel 
or beef-tea. I certainly had about as wretched 
an experience as you can imagine. How I lived 
through it I don’t know, but the mumps worked 
off at last. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you that when at night I’d 
crawl from the kitchen to bed, and cover myself 
up heavily to prevent a chill, I'd have what poor 
sleep I got broken up by a noise—really an 
| infernal noise—made overhead by a lodger who 
| had spells of delirium tremens. For right-down 

wretchedness, it seems to me there’s no situation 
worse than that of a poor fellow, sick and alone 
in a cold, squalid city lodging-house !”’ 

**How are you living now ?”’ 

‘As the majority of lodgers on low wages live. 
I hire a reasonably comfortable room, and get 
my meals at dining-rooms, on the meat-ticket 





| 








plan. As to the food, well, it costs $3.50 to $4.00 | 
for 21 meals. You may say it’s as good as can 
be expected for the price.” 


Another Experience. 


Another country boy opens his account of the 
petty annoyances, and what may be called the 
grim humor, of life in a cheap lodging-house as 
follows : 

“In some respects I’ve had a rather funny 





Breakfast and Supper in his room. 


if the very next day another disagreeable event 
had not happened. A maiden lady sat not far 
from me, who was one of the most fussy and 
exacting persons I have ever seen. Her chair 
creaked somewhat at breakfast, so what did the 
nervous, angry woman do but stand up and tear 
off its cover, and then deliberately break the 
chair to pieces. 

“This decisive action of the maiden lady, of 
course, left one less chair in the dining-room 
Well, that night when I entered my room, I 
perceived that my only chair—a neat, strong 

little chair—had been removed, and in 
its place was a rickety, soiled affair, that 
I almost feared would break and let me 
down upon the floor if I sat upon it 
carelessly. 

“I might not have made any objection 
to this change had not another lodger 
suddenly appeared and claimed it. It 
was, I believe, the only chair furnished 
to his room. The landlady, in order to 
make up for the deficiency in the 
dining-room, had taken my chair, and 
to satisfy me had taken my neighbor’s. 

“In this case I acted promptly. 
Allowing the other lodger to take his 
property, I went to the dining-room and 
brought up from it, for my chamber, 
as good a chair as I could find. 

“In the midst of the era of uncom- 
fortable feeling caused by the chair 
episode, I went away on a short subur- 
ban visit. Returning after an absence 
of three days, I knew when I entered 
my room that some stranger had occu- 


experience in lodgings. Funny? Well, perhaps | pied it during my absence.” 


I ought to say serious. When I tell you my 
story you can apply the proper adjective. 


‘““How could you be sure of that ?”’ 
“Oh, there are always certain small displace- 


‘““My first place was a boarding and lodging-| ments of furnishings from their accustomed 
house that had a reputation for gentility, and a/| positions that the regular occupant at once 


lady ran it who was said to be ‘motherly.’ 


| 


detects. At any rate, 1 was right in this instance. 


: . | a s 
“It was a practice at this house to call out at} During my absence, the room, for the exclusive 


meals the name of each boarder as he gave his 
order, in this manner: 

***Mr. Cobb’s steak !" 

***A chop and coffee for Mrs. Davis!’ 

‘At table I sat near the order-slide, and could 
hear much of what was said in the kitchen. As 
a poor young fellow, trying hard to ‘find himself’ 
on next to no wages, I naturally had the cheapest 
room in the house, while a few who.sat at the 
table hired suites quite elegant by comparison. 

‘‘Well, while the lodgers who paid the most for 
their rooms were well and promptly served, I 
noticed that when the order, ‘Steak for Mr. 
Faxon!’—my name—was given at the slide, 
small pieces of meat, the poorest part of the cut, 
were almost sure to come out. If there were 
soggy potatoes, I was served with them. 

‘Well, one morning I gave my order, and to 
my surprise, out came a large, juicy steak with 
mealy potatoes, such as I had not seen since I 
had been in Boston. I made up my mind that 
the landlady had become in reality ‘motherly,’ 
and for the first time since I entered the house, 
I began to feel that I was cared for and thought 
a little of. 

“TI had hardly touched the steak, when a saucer 


use of which I was paying rent, was occupied by 


|an applicant for temporary shelter, known in 





of fine large blackberries was set by me. You 


Afflicted. 


may be sure that I then felt as if I had been | 


nominated for a high office. But almost instantly 
I heard a commotion behind the slide : 

*<*You’ve been and given Mr. Highton’s steak 
to Mr. Faxon. Go and take it away—and the 
blackberries, too.’ 

**<«T can’t.’ 

*«*You must.’ 

*«T sha’n’t!’ 

***You shall!’ 

“The dispute was still going on, when another 
waiter slipped up to me, made a movement to get 
my steak away, but seeing I had cut off a small 
portion of it, and that had better not be done, 
she took the blackberries, and carried them to 
Mr. Highton at the aristocratic end of the table, 
leaving in their place a smaller plate of much 
less attractive berries. 

“Of course this incident left what the romance 
writers might call a ‘rankling wound,’ but I 
should have accepted it without open complaint 


lodging phrase as a ‘transient.’ 

“My neighbor, whose chair had been trans- 
ferred to my room, was kind enough to give me 
the facts in the case, and by the way, I have good 
reason to be glad of that little chair difficulty, for 
it introduced me to a capital fellow who has been 
a warm friend of mine ever since.” 

‘*Well, you left that house, I suppose ?”’ 

“T did.” 

‘‘And then you found a better place ?”’ 

“You can judge for yourself. Remember that 
I was earning a mere pittance, and could not 
choose my lodgings. I wandered about the 
‘lodging-districts’ of Boston, until I found and 
engaged a room that was at any rate clean and 
within my means. But it was a mere niche. 
Tliere was no place in it for my trunk, which had 
to stand in the hall, and the door could only be 
partially opened because there was no swinging 
space for it. 

“T hired that room at the beginning of winter, 
and owing to its situation, I think it was the 
coldest I ever was in. After business hours I 
had to do one of two things: either go to bed in 
order to keep warm, or go to the reading-room of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association or to the 
Public Library.” 

‘Just to keep warm ?”’ 

‘Just to keep warm. I may have developed a 
habit of reading because of this, but if I have, 
the low temperature of that room is responsible 
for it. It is hardly necessary to say that this 
lodging-house had no parlor for its guests. I left 
it as soon as I could, and am managing, with a 
room-mate, to get on now quite comfortably.” 


Reckless and Fatal Habits. 


There is still another side to lodging-house life 
that is often attractively presented to young men 
beginning city work. Only a small part of what 
was told me can be recorded here. Enough, 
however, will be given to show the fatal dangers 
that environ the homeless city worker. 

‘You say you have ‘larks’ in this house?” 
was asked of a young man, who hired a room 
in the older part of the city near the business 
centre. His room, like others that I saw, was 
decorated with theatre-posters, taken from res- 
taurants. 

‘“Larks? Yes. To be sure some of it’s just 
boy’s play, but then I must confess that most of 


| us take a glass of wine or stronger liquor when 


we want it; and when it comes to a friendly 
game of cards,—well—say for small stakes, just 


|enough to make it exciting,—why, we’re there, 


you know, every time. 

**As to larks; well, in boxing and in the fun 
that follows, we break chairs occasionally. Once 
the fellows injured a marble-topped table to the 
tune of $7.50. I paid my share. 1 don’t think 
the other fellows did. 

‘‘We’ve smashed in the front door glass (that 
was paid for), and we’ve entered the room of 2 
lodger we didn’t like,—because she ‘told on’ us,— 
and pulled out all her bureau drawers, and scat- 
tered her things all over the room. She left the 
next morning. Weare most of us smokers, and 
of course ‘float the duck’ when we feel like it.”’ 

‘Float the duck? I don’t understand.”’ 

‘‘Why, we chip in the money and stand general 
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treat for something to drink. Of course some 
fellow drinks too much and gets to feeling high 
you know, occasionally, but the rest of us are on 
the lookout, as a general rule, and help him 
up-stairs or to bed, so as not to make too much 
noise.”’ 

“You spoke of card-playing—”’ 

“Oh, yes! and shaking dice; there’s plenty of 
that going on. You may set it down, sir, as 
sure, that there’s little reading done in lodging- 
houses. I say that pretty strong. I’ve lodged 
in a great many and I know.”’ 

‘“‘Why is there so little reading ?”’ 

‘Well, there’s the bother with noisy chums, 
and jolly neighbors; and there’s the cold rooms. 
The boys, of an evening, like to crowd together 
into as warm a room as any of ’em have, and 
then they’ll send out for a pitcher of beer,—or 
maybe for something stronger,—and then of 
course we must have some- 
thing to amuse us, so we 
take out cards and chips 
for a game. It’s not an 
unusual thing for some of 
the boys to play steady 
from Saturday evening up 
to nearly Monday morning 
without getting a wink of 
sleep meanwhile, and only 
stopping for their meals.”’ 

“Let me understand you. 
The boys, you say, play 
poker and the like, steadily, 
without sleep, all Saturday 
night ?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

‘And all day Sunday ?”’ 

*sYes, sir.”’ 

“And most, perhaps all, 
Sunday night?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

‘“‘Without any sleep?” 

‘Yes, sir.” 

“Well, you must be in a 
shocking condition by Mon- 
day morning.” 

“Yes, most dead; that’s 
about the size of it. We 
fellows who've played like 
that aint fit for work Mon- 
day. I’ve been there, and 
know. A fellow can hardly 
hold his head up or keep 
his eyes open of a Monday 
morning, after that kind 
of a racket. Of course it’s hard work to ‘catch 
up’ to full strength during the rest of the week, 
so it’s a dead loss and worse every way.” 

“Do you mean to say that this sleepless all- 
night and all-day playing is frequent among the 
boys ?”” 

“Well, yes, with some of them. Of course 
there are objections raised to it—especially to the 
Sunday part of it—in some lodging-houses.”’ 


Another Confession. 


The statements of this very frank young man 
were confirmed by other young men. One very 
intelligent clerk said : 

“Yes, the ‘growler’s rushed’ in most of the 
cheaper lodging-houses of Boston. Now and 
then there are objections made by the lodging- 
house keepers, and then the liquors are taken into 
the rooms on the sly. 

“The boys soon find out when it’s safe to bring 
objectionable persons or articles into a house. 
They aye quick to contrive ways of evasion, and 
there’s a deal goes on in lodging-houses that isn’t 
known by the people who keep them.” 

A natural inference would be that insufficient 
pay—while tending to lead thoughtless young 
women into evil ways—would serve as a check 
upon vice in young men. Yet, through one 
contrivance and another—such as the treating 
and borrowing practices of the young men; the 
postponement or evasion of the payment of debts; 
the occasional pawning of a trinket or article of 
use; the winning of small stakes at cards—many 
of the young men manage to degrade themselves 
with cheap vice to an extent that at first thought 
seems impossible. 


Sensible Testimony. 


Of a refined and sensible young man, perhaps | 


nineteen years old, who came from Maine into 
Boston lodgings, the question was asked : 

‘How can a young man in lodgings—a total 
stranger in Boston—make pleasant and elevating 
acquaintances ?”’ 

‘Through our churches,’’ was theanswer. ‘If 
a fellow got no other good by going to church, 


he'd be pretty sure to get the help of pleasant | 


acquaintances among the young people ; especially 
if he joined the Sunday school and Young People’s 
Society.” 

The young man was right, and his suggestion 
indicates an important work that should be 
undertaken by churches and by benevolent 


in our cities on whom to a large extent our| ‘These books and stories are bad because they | 
country’s future depends, and who are now | are false; they are lies. A story may not be | 
living homeless and many of them tainted lives, | true, and yet it may not be false; it is not false | 
can be reached and saved for God and humanity | if it is a story of what might have happened ; a | 
by special effort, rightly directed. story of such boys and girls, men and women as | 

What men or women, what churches will | actually exist in life. All good stories except | 
undertake this Christlike work ? avowedly impossible ones, such as fairy tales, | 
are in this sense true, that they represent life as | 





For the Companion. 


ABOUT BOOKS AND READING. 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. 


Second Paper.—What Not to Read. 


Did you ever hear of Punch’s advice to a 








young couple who were about to marry, and who 
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See Article‘ Young Men in Our Cities.” 


asked his advice? He said, **Don’t."" So when 
the young people through The Companion ask 
my advice about reading, my first advice is 
Don’t.” 

I think there is too much reading and too little 
thinking. It is quite as important to know what 
not to read as to know what is worth reading. 
This article is a kind of danger-signal; like that 
which you have sometimes seen put up on the 
boards in winter in places where the ice was thin. 

There are some absolutely bad books in the 
world; books written to make men and women 
worse; to make them more animal; books that 
leave a bad memory in the imagination; books 
that teach falsehood instead of truth; books that 
are sometimes circulated secretly in school or 
neighborhood circles, shown confidentially by 
one boy to another. 

My first danger-signal, then, is against all such 
books. Never look at a book that a companion 
shows you in secret; never take a book which is 
lent with the injunction, ‘Don’t tell;’’ never 
read a book on the sly—one which you would be 
ashamed to read aloud or to have your mother 
see you read. 


Then there are books which are not bad for | 
older persons but are bad for younger ones, just | 
as there are kinds of food good for adults but | 


not for children. 


There are books of science and of literature | 


which you may read by-and-by, but which you 
are not yet ready for. There are books which 
discuss problems in religion and philosophy which 


you are not yet ready to wrestle with. There | 


are books, and there are sometimes articles in 
magazines, that raise questions which you are 
not yet ready to answer; and other books and 
articles that revile or scoff at what you have 
been taught to revere. 

When you are older you will be able to estimate 


this scoffing at its true value, to understand the | 


answer to these questions, or to see that, if you 
cannot answer them, that does not affect truth, 
and purity, and goodness, and love, and the duty 


| of being true, and pure, and good, and loving. 


Meanwhile, it is not wise for you to read such 
books and articles, just as it would not be wise 
for you to attempt to do a man’s work in laying 
a stone wall or building a house or holding a 
plow. 

Then there is a great deal of what we call 
“trash’’ printed. By trash I mean books and 
stories the reading of which can do no one any 
good; and what does no one any good is sure to 





individuals. Our Young Men’s Christian Asso- | 
Cations are doing what they can to throw around | breadth escapes, romantic brigands, impossibly 
these young men good influences, but their means | pious youths and maidens, pictures of life such 


are wholly inadequate. 


do some harm. There are some story papers 
that are filled with trash; some cheap libraries 
that are almost wholly made of trash. 


There are stories of impossible adventure, hair- 


| as never were and never ought to be; stories of 

The knowledge gained by this investigation is | boys and girls and men and women such as you | interested in it, is of doubtful value. 

almost appalling, These bright young fellows | never saw and no one ever saw. 
i 


it really is, or at least as it might be and should 
| be, and perhaps one day will be. 


| I shall not tell you the names of the papers which 


| publish trash, for Iam sure that The Companion 


will not wish to advertise them. But there are 


| periodicals that are free from all immoral publi- | 


cations and all trash, and in them you will find 
more than reading—good reading. 

Among the things not to read are the cheap 
| Stories and the cheap story papers. ‘There is 
plenty of good literature, 
and it is more interesting 
than trash. 

Do not spend all your 
time in reading even the 
best newspapers and the 
best magazines. They con- 
tain a great deal of interest- 
ing and entertaining read- 
ing, and a great deal that is 
instructive and usefui. But 
if you read only in the 
newspapers and magazines, 
you will never get acquaint- 
ed with the best literature ; 
you will form a habit of 
desultory and fragmentary 
reading; you will not re- 
member what you have 
read; you will have read a 
great many interesting and 
even a great many instruc- 
tive things, but you will 
have no order or system in 
your reading. 

You have sometimes, per- 
haps, put a dissected map 
together. You know the 
difference between the map 
when it is put together and 
the same map when all the 
pieces are thrown together 
without any order in the 
box. But a person, all of 
whose reading is in news- 
papers and magazines, has 
| his knowledge like the pieces of a dissected map 
| lying in disorder in the box. 
| He may have taken a great deal into his mind; 
but it is not classified, arranged, put in order. 

C. L. 8. C.—do you know what those letters 
mean? They mean Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle. It is a circle organized by 
Bishop Vincent to help people to read system- 
atically, at home, the best things in literature 
and science. It prescribes for them a course, 
recommends to them the books, and gives them, 
at the end of a four years’ reading, a diploma 
certifyig what they have done. 

It has done a great deal of good by helping 
people in thousands of homes throughout the 
United States to read systematically. 

Now if one does all his reading in newspapers 
and magazines, though he select so good a 
periodical as The Youth’s Companion, his reading 
will not be systematic. The reading in magazines 
and newspapers ought to “fill in the chinks.” 
To read most usefully you must read system- 
atically; and to read systematically you must 
read books. 

Do not read dull books. Do not read—l said 
this before in the preceding article—for the sake 
of reading, or measure your reading by the 
number of pages you have read. The object of 
| reading is to make us think; and if we do not 
think, the reading is of very little use. 

Henry Ward Beecher was a wise reader. He 
told me once that he was a very slow reader; 
‘*because,’’ said he, “I read a little way, and 
something in the book or magazine sets me to 
thinking, and I lay it down and just sit still and 
think.” 

Such a reader does not get over a great many 
pages in a day ; but he gets a great many thoughts 
in a day; and that is the main thing. Do not 
read what you are not interested in, unless you 
can get interested in it for the sake of what you 
are learning from it. 
| And finally do not read too much. Youth is 
| the time to get good lungs, good appetites, good 
| digestion, good sleep. And the place to get these 
| is out of doors, in the open air, in active work or 
| active sports. 
| It is better to' study botany by gathering the 
| wild flowers in the woods than by reading about 
| it in the parlor; to study natural history by hunt- 
| ing butterflies with a net of your own than by 
reading Wood’s ‘‘Natural History ;’” to make 
| your own adventures in the nearest woods than 
to read about Livingstone’s. 
| A little reading is very good; too much reading 
is very bad. Reading what is worth remembering 
|is very valuable; reading and straightway for- 
| getting is worse than valueless. Reading what 
lis both interesting and instructive is very useful ; 
reading what interests only and does not instruct, 
or what does not instruct because you are not 
Reading 
what you can put together and make part of your 
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systematic knowledge may be of the greatest 
value to you; reading mere scraps and fragments 
may be of no value at all. 

In a third paper I shall try to tell you what to 
read. 


For the Companion. 


| CHINA-PAINTING FOR CHRISTMAS. 


| : ' . ‘ | 
| Stories of unreal life, impossible life, are trash. 


In order to decorate prettily some dainty little 
things for Christmas, it is not at all necessary to 
begin in the old way, with a full china-painting 
outfit. 

The motive of the decorations to be used being 
| simple in design and adapted to beginners, but 
| few materials will be required. In every instance, 
| however, the work, if well done, must prove very 
| pretty in result, and of much practical use. 

By completely finishing one article ata time, 
and by investing only in such material as is 
necessary to the decoration of that article, you 
will be able to test thoroughly your ability with- 
out expending much money for an outfit which 
would be worse than useless to you, should you 
find yourself unfitted for this branch of art- 
work. 

With a little ingenuity and careful attention to 
the details of each lesson, you will find that vou 
can achieve satisfactory results, though you may 
possess but little artistic talent; for a china 
| decorator needs not so much to be an artist 
though of course that is important—as to be a 
persevering and painstaking workman. 

Let us begin with cups and saucers. Such 
seemingly endless variety of design is to be found 
in these articles that you may find it difficult to 
decide on the prettiest shape. Select an after- 
dinner coffee-cup with few flutings for our first 
attempt. Let it have a quaint little handle, and 
if you are fortunate enough to find it, one with 
three or four little feet to stand upon. 

This will cost about thirty-five cents. Then 
buy a bottle of bright liquid gold, costing seveuty- 
five cents, anda camel’s-hair brush costing twelve 
cents—one dollar and twenty-two cents in all. 

It is also well to have on hand a bottle of weak 
alcohol, to remove stains from the hands at the 
close of the lesson. Now we are ready to begin. 

Pour a little of the liquid gold—a_ brown, 
strange-smelling liquid—into a small, clean dish; 
a small butter-plate will serve the purpose. Dip 
in the new brush and paint, as smoothly as 
possible, the inside of the cup, the tiny feet 
underneath it, the little twisted handle, and then 
the circular space in the saucer where the cup 
rests. ‘Then put away cup and saucer in some 
place entirely free from dust. 

Always avoid dust as you would a contagion. 
If there is sweeping in any part of the house, 
wait until afternoon for the painting. If the 
ash-men are holding their usual noisy carnival in 
the back alley, wait until they have passed 
beyond hearing. 

Be sure, also, that the stoves and furnaces 
have been shaken before you settle down to 
work, for I have known the dust that came from 
a register to ruin a morning’s work. If the dust is 
once burned into your work, its elegant smooth- 
ness is destroyed, and nothing can ever make it 
right. 

When the cup and saucer are perfectly dry, 
they are ready to be fired. The firing will cost 
ten or fifteen cents, unless you should want the 
burner to puta line of gold on the edge of the 
saucer, which will cost a trifle more. 

At times this is a great addition. The burner 
does it very deftly by means of a wheel; but it is 
too trying a piece of work for a beginner to 
undertake. At all events, do not try it on the 
first cup and saucer. 

Mark your brush, “Bright gold,’ and never 
use it for anything else. Never wash it out. 
Each time before using, soften it in the tiny bottle 
of lavénder-oil which now comes with every 
bottle of bright liquid gold; dry it carefully, and 
use as the first time. 

Be very careful, too, that none of the liquid is 
on any part of your hand; for if you have the 
slightest particle on your fingers, a purple stain 
will come wherever they have touched the china. 
Sometimes, after firing, you can sandpaper such 
a stain away, but prevention is the best corrective. 

The most beautiful of all after-dinner coffees is 
one of the Belleek cups and saucers, with cactus 
handle, Trenton make, costing about a dollar 
each. It has to be gilded, fired, regilded, and 
fired again to bring it to perfection, owing to its 
thin, shell-like texture. 

You will find, however, that the result will more 
than repay you for all your trouble. One cup 
alone makes a most exquisite wedding-gift. 

There is a very pretty custom now of sending 
a cup and saucer to a newly-engaged friend; and 
one of the white and gold ones would be just the 
thing. 

If you are very ambitious, owing to the success 
of your first venture, try making a set of six. A 
half-dozen, different in shape, but similar in 
decoration, will make a most beautiful wedding 
gift. 

A friend, not long since, striving for originality, 
gilded a set of six on the outside of cup and 
entire surface of saucer. ‘The result was a beau- 
tiful brownish-looking gold, owing to the reflec- 
tion; but though odd and unique, they were not 
quite as dainty as the white and gold of our first 
lesson. C. E. BREWSTER. 
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DISTANT OBJECTS. 


Does the color of an object at all affect the distance 
at which it can be seen? Why? 

Why can large objects be seen farthe than small ones ? 

Why do even the largest objects finally disappear in 
the distance ? 

Distant objects often look blue. Why? 

Why are lighthouses placed so high ? 





THE HERITAGE. 


The rich man’s son inherits lands, 
And piles of brick, and stone, and gold ; 
And he inherits soft white hands, 
And tender flesh, that fears the cold, 
Nor dares to wear a garment old; 
A heritage, it seems to me. 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 
The rich man’s son inherits cares : 
The bank may break, the factory burn, 
A breath may burst his bubble shares, 
And soft white hands could hardly earn 
A living that would serve his turn ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


The rich man’s son inherits wants, 
His stomach craves for dainty fare ; 
With sated heart he hears the pants 
Of toiling hinds with brown arms bare, 
And wearies in his easy-chair ; 
A heritage, it seems to me 


: 
One scarce would wish to hold in fee. 


What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
Stout muscles and a sinewy heart, 

A hardy frame, and a hardier spirit. 
King of two hands, he does his part 
In every useful toil and art; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
Wishes o’erjoy’d with humble things, 

A rank adjudged with toil-won merit, 
Content that from employment springs, 
A heart that in his labor sings ; 

A heritage, it seems to me, 

A king might wish to hold in fee. 

What doth the poor man’s son inherit ? 
A patience learn’d of being poor ; 

Courage, if sorrow come, to bear it ; 

A fellow-feeling that is sure 

To make the outcast bless his door ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, . 
A king might wish to hold in fee. 


O rich man’s son! there is a toil 
That with all others level stands: 
Large charity doth never soil, 
But only whiten, soft white hands— 
This is the best crop from thy lands; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being rich to hold in fee. 
O poor man’s son! scorn not thy state ; 
here is worse weariness than thine— 
In merely being rich and great : 
Toil only gives the soul to shine, 
And makes rest fragrant and benign— 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Worth being poor to hold in fee. 
Both, heirs to some six feet of sod, 
Are equal in the earth at last ; 
Both, children of the same dear God, 
Prove title to your heirship vast 
By record of a well-fill’d past ; 
A heritage, it seems to me, 
Well worth a life to hold in fee. 


*“—James Russell Lowell. 


a. 
For the Companion. 


FOUNDLINGS. 


One of the legends of good King Alfred 
declares that when he and his huntsmen were 
one day riding through a forest they saw an 
eagle’s nest. It was in a tree on the top of a 
steep cliff, and from it they heard a sound like 
the crying of an infant. A man was sent to 
climb to the nest, and in it he found a baby boy 
alive and unhurt. The King carried the little 
boy home, and he grew up in the royal family, 
and became one of Alfred’s most heroic fol- 
lowers. 

It is told as ‘‘a little romance’’ of the home 
life of Dinah Muloch Craik, the author of ‘‘John 
Halifax,’’ that she adopted a baby that was 
found one morning ‘“‘on a stone at the cross- 
roads."’ The child thrived under her careful 
nurture, and became a loving daughter and com- 
panion. 

Ata Mechanics’ Fair in Boston hundreds looked 
with sympathizing eyes at little Hyman Pitonof, 
‘picked up at the North End,” and listened 
eagerly to the story of the poor deaf and dumb 
lad and his rescue. 

It would surprise us to know how many chil- 
dren owe their lives to what has been called 
‘charitable accident.’’ Somebody found them— 
and pitied them. It would both surprise and 
grieve us to know how many neglected human 
creatures are never even ‘‘found.”’ 

But it is a significant fact that the quick eye 
to note the forsaken and friendless, and the quick 
heart to feel for them, belong peculiarly to the 
genius of the religion of Jesus of Nazareth. 

The Christ-like love of man has in it the instinct 
of discovery. Christ himself came to seek the 
lost. His followers, too, are commanded to find 
them. 

Not often will one take a Moses out of the 
bulrushes, or a Sir John Nestling out of an 
eagle’s nest, but it is a Christian deed to save 
anybody or anything worth saving. 

If we cannot gather up little castaways we may 
discover in a misguided neighbor or acquaintance 
something which can be nurtured to redeeming 
strength and beauty. 

It is a noble thing to improve the condition of 
any fellow-being. The saying is older than the 
Roman republic, that they who plant trees are 
posterity’s benefactors ; and praise is always given 
to one who has ‘‘made two blades of grass grow 
where but one grew before.” 

No one is entirely without opportunities to be 





kind and humane, and to exercise practical | 
religion in some sort of helpful service. But the | 
useful moment, the point of need, becomes the 
babe in the eagle’s nest only to him who sees it | 
and improves it. 
——_—__—~@r— 


BISHOP WILSON. 


In the seventeenth century Bishop Wilson was | 
sent to the Isle of Man—then containing a lawless 
and ignorant community — with such unlimited 
power over clergy and people that it is a wonder 
he succeeded in doing good rather than evil. A 
tyrant did he prove, but a loving one, and all 
Manxmen to-day bless the good bishop’s name. 
In time of famine he threw open his own house to 
the needy, and gave without stint, asking no man 
whether he were saint or sinner, but only if he 
hungered. 


When his own means were gone, he begged 
from England, though he was, as one historian 
declares, “a man who would not have held out his 
hat to save his own life.” 

He never desired preferment, but clung to his 
own thorny road with the zeal of one who has 
renounced material good for the love of the 
highest. 

“See, my lords,” said Queen Caroline one day, 
as he approached the crowd of churchmen who 
surrounded her, “here is a bishop who does not 
come for translation.” 

“No, please your Majesty,” said Wilson, “I will 
not leave my wife in her old age because she is 
poor.” 

His island was, indeed, a poor spot, but he had 
wedded it for life. 

His loving-kindness was of a sort which inevi- 
tably begets love in return. One day in the 
market-place a little girl of seven years crossed 
his path. She was rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed, bare 
of head and feet, and with a rush of love, the 

ray old bishop paves her head, saying, “God 
bless you, my child!” The little maid courtesied. 

“God bless you, too, sir,” said she. 

“Thank you, child, thank you!” said the good 
old man. “I dare say your blessing is as good as 
mine.” 

It was customary in those days to employ jour- 
neymen as tailors. One, Danny by name, was 
making a long walking-coat for the bishop, and in 
trying it on, he made numerous chalk-marks to 
indicate the place of buttons. 

“No, no, Banny,” said the bishop. “No more | 
buttons than enough to fasten it. One willdo. It} 
would ill become a poor minister like me to go | 
a-glitter with things like these.” 

Now Danny had already bought the buttons, and 
had them at that moment in his pocket. Therefore | 
he was sore discomfited, and said, pulling a woful | 
face: | 

“Mercy on me, my lord! What would happen to 
the poor button-makers if everybody was of your 
opinion?” 

“Button it all over, Danny!” said the bishop. 
“Button it all over!” 





EASING HIS CONSCIENCE. 


Old soldiers are full of foraging stories, but Mr. | 
Watkins, in his ‘Johnny Reb the Private,” relates 
one of a peculiar character. With several com- 
panions he had made a raid upon a farm-house in 
which lived an old woman and a sick daughter. 
The mistress of the house treated the soldiers 
kindly, but they had come in search of provender, 
and provender they meant to have. So they drove 
off her only pig, killed it, and carried it back to 
camp. 


I had a guilty conscience, I assure you. The hog 
was cooked, but I could not eat a morsel of it. 
think it would have choked me. 

Shortly afterward my father sent me a silver | 
watch and some Confederate money. I could not 
rest. I teok one hundred dullars, and went alone 
to the old lady’s house. 

“Madam,” said I, “some soldiers were here a 
short time ago, and took your hog. I was one of 
the party, and I wish to pay you for it. What was 
it worth?” 

“Why, sir,” she answered, “money is of no} 
value to me; I cannot buy anything that I need; I 
would much rather have the hog.” 

‘But that is impossible, madam; the hog is dead 
and eaten, and I have come to pay you for it.” 

The old lady’s eyes filled with tears. She declared | 
that she was perfectly — to give the soldiers 
everything she had. If the hog had done us any | 
good, she could not charge anything for it. 

“Well, madam,” says I, “here is a hundred. 
eer J bill, new issue. Will this pay you for the | 
10g?" 

She drew herself up to her full height, and her 
cheeks flushed. “I do not want your money. I 
should feel that it was blood money.” 

It was useless for me to urge the matter. I | 
helped her to catch a chicken—an old hen, about 
the last one she had—for dinner, went into the | 
garden and pulled a bunch of eschalots, brought | 
two buckets of water, and cut and brought wood 
enough to last for several days. 

She invited me to stay for dinner, and afterward 
I sat down by her side, took her old hand in mine, 
and told her the whole story of the hog; how sorry 
I was, and how | could not eat any of the pork. 
Then I begged her, as a special kindness, to take 
the hundred dollars, and so to ease my conscience. 
I laid the bill on the table and went away. I have | 
never in my life made a raid upon anybody else. | 





4) 
DIAMONDS. 


The diamond, one of the most beautiful products | 
of nature, is at the same time one of its greatest 
mysteries. How can the black lead of your pencil 
be, so to speak, own brother to the most brilliant | 
of gems? They are both crystallized carbon, but 
how unlike! The chemist who could find out the 
secret of turning common carbon into diamonds 
would be able to heap up a fortune by the side of 
which Monte Cristo’s cave of treasures would 
look poor enough; and there are chemists who do 
not give up the hope of some day discovering the 
priceless secret. | 

| 


Of late years the scientific study of the diamond 
has led into a new field of investigation. Men | 
have found out, not how nature makes diamonds, 
but where she makes them, and that is a great step 
in advance. There is strong evidence of a con- 
nection of some kind between diamonds and 
volcanoes. 

In the South African diamond fields the gems 
are found in what are called “‘pipes,” which are | 
round or oval stems of a peculiar kind of rock, 
several acres in extent at the top, and running 
down to unknown depths into the earth. Near the 
surface this rock, which is rich in iron, is disinte- | 
grated by exposure to the weather, and assumes a 
yellowish color. It would not be exactly true to | 
say that it holds diamonds as a pudding holds 
plums, but the imagination naturally forms such a 
simile. The precious pebbles are readily extracted 
from the friable rock. 

Deeper down the “pipe” changes character. 
The rock becomes a comparatively hard, blue 


|}in a new and dangerous place. 


mass, much more difficult to work. Yet it is still 
sprinkled through with diamonds, lying embedded 
in the molds where nature made them. This blue 
rock has to be exposed to the weather, or treated 
with water, before it will yield up its treasures. 
Now it is clear from the nature and appearance 
of the diamond-bearing rock that it is of volcanic 
origin, and the “pipes” are evidently the necks of 
ancient volcanoes, whose fires died out ——— 
thousands of years ago. When we consider that 
the diamond burns and ts consumed at a high 
temperature, we cannot think that the gems con- 
tained in those ancient pipes of rock were brought 


| there from the interior of the earth while the rock 


was in a molten condition. 

It is far more probable that, under peculiar 
conditions of pressure and temperature, they 
were formed where they are now found while the 
rock was cooling off. It remains to be learned 
what the real conditions of their formation were. 

It is very interesting to know that this ‘‘mother 
rock” of the diamonds, as it is called, bears a 
considerable analogy to some of the meteoric 
stones that fall out of the heavens. 

If the ancients had known that fact, they would 
have invented a romantic story of some celestial 
forge in which the gods made gems; but we more 
practical-minded moderns simply draw the con- 
clusion that some of the meteorites that fall upon 
the earth may possibly have been ejected from its 
volcanoes, or from the volcanoes of some other 
planet, and have gone circling through space until, 
meeting with the earth, gravitation brought them 
down again. 


———— ee 
For the Companion. 


ASPIRATION. 


Fallen again! So—I give up the fight 

What boots it to strive, if forever and ever, 
ay and endeavor, 
ent, 


In spite of one’s utmost of 
Still to cleave to the r 
Still to follow the light, 
One falls from each height ? 


What boots it? O better to climb and to fall, 
To strive and to fail, to fight and be slain, 
Than to grovel content on the soul’s lowest plane. 
At the spirit’s clear call 
Vhoso stirs not at all,— 
His cup shall be gall! 
JosEPH B, GILDER. 


“ —_+@>— — 
AGAINST HIS OWN ORDERS. 


Young Abijah Hatch was in the stable with his 
two brothers, Samuel and Joseph, who had been 
at school that day. “Bije’s’’ schooling was finished. 
Mr. Hatch, who stood outside, could not but over- 
hear his sons’ conversation about the farm he-goat. 
“You know,” Bije was saying, “how mad it makes 
old Billy to shake your fist at him. You know how 
he puts down his head and goes for you. 


“Well,” continued Abijah, “this afternoon I 
climbed down behind the ducking-rock, where it’s 


| flat with the bank, to get a drink from the river. 
| When I lifted myself, there was old Billy staring 


atme. I made up my mind to get even with him. 
So I shook both fists at him, and he just tore at me. 
When he was real close I popped down behind the 
rock. He was going so fast he couldn’t stop. So 
he went right over my head into the river.” 

“Let’s try it on him again,” said Joseph. 

“Yes, let’s,” said Samuel. 

“You would, would you?” said their father, 
coming round the corner and looking sternly on 
the three. 

“That was a mean trick to play on old Billy— 
and the water icy cold, too,” continued Mr. Hatch, 
fixing a severe eye on Bije. ‘Don’t you ever let 
me hear of your doing it again. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the three boys all at once, for 
their father was what is called a strict discipli- 
narian. 

That night Mr. Hatch told his wife the story. 

“Did you ever see old Billy act that way?” he 
asked. 

“Yes; he goes headlong at anybody that shakes 
a fist at him.” 

“Curious! I'd like to see him do it,” said Mr. 
Hatch, meditatively, as he went to bed. 

Next day, Bije, on his way back from the orchard, 
noticed billy tearing across the field. A large 
man was standing on the ducking-stone, shaking 
his fist at the goat. Curiosity had been too much 
for Mr. Hatch. 

He caught sight of his son at the critical moment 
when he should have jumped. Dismayed at being 
found disobeying his own orders the stern father 
forgot the on-rushing Billy. 

A moment more, and Abijah was running to 


| help his father out of the river. 


“Here, dad, the bank’s not so steep here,” was 
all the wise boy said. 

“Thank you, Abijah. Do you think your mother 
was watching? I’!l sell that goat this week. He’s 
getting dangerous.” 


oe 


ACROSS THE REEF. 

The author of “A Cruise in an Opium Clipper” 
entertains his readers with a surf-boat adventure 
in which he participated off the coast of Formosa, 
where it had become necessary to make a landing 
Another man— 
Nealance—and himself were to accompany the 
captain, and take what soundings they could as 
they went through the surf. One end of a long, 
light manilla line was passed into the surf-boat 
and made fast, so that those who were left behind 
could draw the boat quickly back again in case of 
any disaster. 


Each of us had a loose life-line made fast to his 
erson, loose enough to let us get from under the 
oat in the event of a capsize, but still attaching 

us to the boat, so that when it was hauled back we 
should be brought back also, though probably 
half-drowned. 

Everything being ready, the steersman carefully 
counted the rollers, beginning with the heaviest 
one. When the twenty-seventh—the heaviest — 
had passed, he gave the signal, and we shot ahead 
into the next one. Its white, hissing top covered 
us fore and aft, and for a second the boat was 
thrown into an almost vertical position. Then she 
came down with a thud that would have stove any 
lighter-built craft. 

As she touched the crest of the wave, the six 
oarsmen let go their oars, which for a second 
hung well secured alongside. Then, the crest 
being passed, in a twinkling each oar was bent in 
earnest to send her through the next wave. 

Getting soundings here was no joke. When the 
boat was in her vertical position on the crest of 
the wave, it took me all my time to hold on; and 


| when she was down in the hollow, I could barely 


get one cast before I was again carried skyward. 

About half-way across we met the twenty-seventh 
sea again. | shut my teeth hard, and grasped my 
hold tightly, as I gazed on the gigantic, white, 
thundering mass. Completely swamped in it, the 
boat was yet carried aloft so high that for a second 
I imagined a somersault was to end our voyage of 
discovery. As the captain said, “We just saved 
being somersaulted by the skin of our teeth.” 

As we recovered from the shock and fell into the 
hollow, I perceived a grin of satisfaction on the 
dark visage of our steer-oarsman. 

The men pulled with new energy, and we reached 
the extremity of the broken water just in time to 





ride safely over the next twenty-seventh sea before 
it curled its crest to fall upon the rocky reef. 
Then we pulled a little away trom the reef, laid in 
our oars and let go the anchor, to give us all a rest 
and a breath before we started on our perilous 
journey back to the ship. 


——o+—___—— 
THEY FOLLOWED COPY. 


In the days when merchant vessels came home 
redolent of spices and loaded to the brim with 
silks and china, a certain family, described by 
Miss Leslie in her “Pencil Sketches,” determined 
to send beyond seas for a dinner service which 
should outshine in beauty everything thus far seen 
on this side the Atlantic. Original designs of fruit 
and flowers, arranged in the form of a wreath, 
had been made for it by a skilful artist, and the 
sea-captain who undertook the commission was 
charged to spare no money or pains in having it 
properly carried out. 

Spring returned, and there was much watching 
of the vanes by this particular family, and the 
ship-news furnished the most interesting column 
of the daily papers. At length the long-expected 
vessel arrived, and when she had cast anchor, the 
ladies of the family could scarcely refrain from 
walking down to the wharf, to see the ship that 
held the box that held the china. 

Invitations were at once sent out for a long- 
projected dinner-party, at which the new porcelain 
could be displayed. 

The box was landed, and conveyed to the house. 
The whole family were present at the opening, 
which was performed by Mr. A—— himself, while 
the servants peeped in at the door. 

As soon as a part of the lid was split off, and 
a handful of straw removed, a pile of plates 
appeared, wrapped carefully in paper. Each of 
the family snatched up a plate, and hastily tore off 
the covering. There were the flowers, glowing in 
beautiful colors, the gold star and golden A, 
admirably executed. But under the gold star, on 
every plate, dish and tureen, were the words, 
“This in the middle !” 

The literal and exact Chinese workmen had 
copied this direction minutely from a very crooked 
line which Mr. A had hastily scrawled on the 
pattern with a very bad pen. and of course, without 
the slightest thought of finding it inserted verbatim 
beneath the central ornament. 

Mr. A— laughed, his wife cried, the servants 
giggled, and the daughter cried first, and laughed 
afterward. ; 

The only silver lining to the cloud was the fact 
that thereafter Mr. A always had something 
amusing to tell his guests at a dinner-party. 


—meitiip— 
CROWS IN EXILE. 


The crow has no friends. Every man’s hand 
and every bird’s bill is against him. Mr. B. H. 
Dutcher, describing in the Avk an ornithological 
trip to Great Gull Island, off the northeastern 
extremity of Long Island, tells a curious story of 
the unhappy lot of four crows who seem to have 
been prisoners as truly as Napoleon was at St. 
Helena. Mr. Dutcher’s visit was in August. 


Some time in the spring, before the terns arrived, 
—of which Mr. Dutcher estimates that he saw five 
thousand,—these four unlucky crows decided to 
take up their residence on Great Gull Island. 
They may have come in search of food, or perhaps 
they were seeking solitude. 

If the first conjecture be the true one, they must 
have found plenty of what they sought, for the 
island was well stocked with the eggs and young 
of the terns. If they were after solitude, they 
were sadly disappointed, for no sooner had the 
terns arrived than they fell upon the crows, and 
persecuted them relentlessly until, several months 
afterward, Mr. Dutcher and his companions put 
an end to their misery. 

All this time it had been impossible for the crows 
to leave the island. If one of them attempted to 
rise, a horde of terns was upon him almost before 
he was out of the grass, and screaming, diving 
and dashing at the unfortunate bird, soon drove 
him back to earth again, and then, notcontent with 
that, continued to worry him long after he had 
settled down. 

The crows were truly ina sad plight. The terns, 
not satisfied with worrying their victims ata dis- 
tance, even went so far as to peck out their 
feathers; and between the exuvie that the terns 
had dropped upon them, and the light places 
where the feathers had been pulled out, the crows 
presented a rather mottled appearance. 

From the upper mandible of one a piece of the 
sheath and bone, half an inch long and an eighth 
of an inch deep, had been gouged out, undoubtedly 
by the lower mandible of a tern. 

This incessant persecution had rendered the 
crows so tame—or so timid—that they could always 
be er »roached within twenty-five feet befgre they 
wou q fly, and one of them was actually caught in 
the hand. It preferred to be saptured by aman 
rather than be chased by the terns. 


er 
TOO HASTY. 


Jumping at conclusions often results in embar- 
rassment to all concerned. Perhaps nobody knows 
this better than a certain cierk in a Court Street 
law office. He was sitting at his desk, writing 
busily, the other afternoon, when the door opened 
and an old negro put in his head. 

“Say, cap’n, don’t yoh want yoh windows 
washed? Dey looks kinder like dey needs it.” 

“No, not to-day; they were washed only last 
week.” 

“Bettah lemme touch ’em up a leetle, cap’n.” 

“No, no,” replied the clerk, going on with his 
work, “come around in a couple of weeks.” 

With another intimation that the windows were 
susceptible of considerable improvement, the 
ancient cleaner withdrew. 

But window-washers were evidently out in full 
force that day; for five minutes had not elapsed 
when the door opened again, and another sable 
head popped in. 

“Good aftahnoon, boss.” 

“Good afternoon.” 

“Want yoh windows cleaned?” 

“No, not to-day.” 

“Do it cheap, boss; bettah lemme clean ’em.” 

“No; just engaged a man.” 

Three minutes later the door opened again, an 
a dark face surmounted by a rather rusty hit 
peeped in. 

“Well?” asked the clerk, looking hastily up, “‘! 
suppose you want to wash windows, too, doit 
you?” 

It was difficult to tell whose surprise was the 
greater, the new-comer’s or the clerk’s, when the 
senior member of the firm hastened forward from 
his room, and grasping the stranger affectionately 
by the hand, exclaimed, ‘“‘Why, my dear old father, 
this is the most delightful surprise of my life.” 


————+or—___—_ 
HIS LAST ORDER. 
A soldier’s gravestone in Cochin China bears 


this military command, carved after the man’s 
name and the date of his death: 


“ARMS AT EASE—REST!” 
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WORK PAYS. 


What if the lesson be hard to learn! 
The greatest tasks are not done in a day, 
And always the prize that work must earn 
Surpasses the prize that is won by play.. 


+~@ 


For the Companion. 
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“O mamma! mamma!"’ cried little Harold, 
running in from his perch on the front steps. 
‘Here isa letter for me. All for my own self. 
The postman said, ‘Does Master Harold Gray 
live in this house, little man?’ An’ I said, ‘Yes, 
Mr. Postman, he does; he is me.’ An’ then he 
laughed, an’ here’s the let- 
ter. 

Mamma laughed, too, at 
her little boy's eager face, 
but she opened the tiny 
letter and read what it said 
inside : 

“Miss Polly Piper re- 
quests the pleasure. of 
Master Harold’s company 
at Rachel Stanton’s nur- 
sery this afternoon from 
three o’clock to six. Bring 
an apron.” 

“Goody! goody! May 
I go, mamma, and who is 
Miss Polly Piper?’ cried 
the little boy, all in one 
breath. 

“Yes,’’ said mamma, 
“you may go and find out 
who Miss Polly is.” 

So at just three o’clock 
Harold, with his apron 
under his arm, rang the 
doorbell of the house 
across the way. 

Inside were a merry com- 
pany ; six little folks beside 
the baby. Nobody was late. 

Rachel’s mamma led the 
way to the nursery, and 
here the visitors began to 
see what Miss Piper's party 
was like. 

In the middle of the room 
was a large tub filled with 
soap and water, and on the 
table were ever so many pipes—pipes of all kinds 
and sizes. Then mamma tied an apron on Molly, 
and they all watched her big bubble grow. Each | 
had three trials, and Willie Stewart blew the 
largest bubble of all. 

When every one had taken his turn, mamma | 
tied on all the aprons, and the children had a | 
regular soap-bubble frolic. They tossed their 
bubbles in the air, rolled them on the floor, blew | 
them in each other’s faces, and had a gay time | 
till all at once a little bell rang, and every one | 
stopped to listen. 

“Come here!”’ 
pipes with you.” | 

Over they ran to the table, and there they | 
found more pipes still, a pile of colored tissue- | 
papers, and a box of empty spools. 

“This is Miss 
Polly Piper,’’ said 
Imamma, and the 
dolly she was hold- 
ing in her hand 
made a low bow. 





| 
| 
called mamma. ‘Bring your | 





The children all laugh- 
ed, for the doll was a 
very funny one. Her face 
was smooth and white, 
her nose long and round, 
and her turban and dress 
were made of gay colored paper. It took Harold 
some time to see that she was really only a soap- 
bubble pipe, but she was. 

“Now,” said mamma, “I will stick each one of 
your pipes into a spool, so that it will stand up, 
and you may choose what papers you want, and 
see who can make the prettiest dolly.” 

They all fell to work, mamma giving advice at 
one end of the table, and auntie at the other. 


| 











| little man,’’ said mamma. 


The mucilage bottle helped to hold on the tissue- 


paper clothes, and by the time the clock struck | 


five there was a long row of queer dollies ready to 
keep Miss Piper company. 
Archie made a one-legged soldier with a green 


| cocked hat, Mollie a beautiful black cook, and , 


As soon as the dolls were done, the supper bell 
rang, and while auntie took the little 
folks up-stairs to have their sticky 
hands washed, mamma carried the 
dollies out and placed one standing 
beside each plate. 

Every doll held a slip of paper, 
and when the children were fairly 
seated mamma took up Archie’s 
dolly. This was Miss Polly Piper, 
herself, and on her paper were these 
words : 






“I belong to the one who blew the 
biggest bubble, 

May he always be happy and never 
in trouble.” 


ae 


Every doll had a rhyme to say. 
¥ Mollie’s was to the one who made 


For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS SECRETS. 


You mustn’t look in corners, 
And you mustn’t hear a sound, 
Because a flock of secrets 
Is flying all around. 


They’ll perch upon the Christmas-trees 
When weary of their flight, 

Or they’ll build their nests in stockings 
In the middle of the night. 


But catch them Christmas morning— 
For dear old Santa sends 
In every one a sweet surprise 
To his loving little friends. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 


— 
For the Companion. 
ONE CLOUDY MORNING. 


Ray stood by the window and watched the 


| snowflakes that filled the frosty air. 


It had been such nice skating on the little brook 
yesterday, but now — 


He flattened his nose against the window-pane, | 


and tears filled his eyes. 

‘It's just the time to pull that-loose tooth out, 
“Let me see it. 
Why-e-e-e! It is so loose I’m afraid you’ll 
swallow it some time if we don't pull it.” 

“Oh dear! Won’t it hurt, mamma? Won’t 
it hurt awful ?’’ faltered Ray. 

“Oh no, not much,’’ smiled mamma. ‘And 
then a nice new tooth will grow in its place. Can 
you pull it, or will 1?” 

*I—I guess I will,” 
little. ‘*‘Why, something grates under it.”’ 

“It is the little new tooth trying to find a place 


to grow,”’ and mamma went on with her sewing, | 
while Ray worked the loose tooth back and forth | 


for fully five minutes. 





said Ray, hesitating a | 


| the brightest bubble. Rachel’s to the longest- 
lasting, and so on. Harold’s was to the one who | 
blew the smallest bubble of all. 


The table was covered with good things to eat. | 


“And, O mamma,”’ said Harold, when he got 
home that night, ‘‘it was the berry lobliest 


| Harold made a man with a hat “dus like my | | party in all the world—Miss Piper's was.’ 
‘\papa’s,”’ he said. 


GrRAcE BROWNELL PECK. 
—— Hr 


For the Companion. 


“UP IN THE GALLERY.” 


The first time that little Charlotte went to 


|church she was very quiet during the service. | 


She had been told that she must not laugh or 
talk, and she remembered it. 

Once the preacher said something rather funny, 
and some of the people smiled. Charlotte’s papa 
smiled, too; whereupon the little girl tugged at 


his coat-sleeve, and looked sternly at him, shaking | 


her tiny forefinger. Papa came near laughing 
outright, but he controlled himself. After church 
he said: 

“Why did you shake your finger at me, little 
daughter ?’ 

*‘Because,’’ answered Charlotte, ‘‘I was ’fraid 


you were going to laugh, and would have to go | 


and sit in the gallery.” 
“In the gallery ?" 
puzzled. 
“Why, ves!"’ replied Charlotte. ‘The min- 
ister puts all the naughty folks up in the gallery, 
doesn’t he ?”’ 


repeated papa, looking 





so solid and slippery? Oh! oh! It won’t come 
| out.’ Ray’s eyes were full of tears. 

‘Let me see it,’’ said mamma. ‘Why, it will 
| almost drop out itself! Let me —’”’ 
| “Oh! Ow! Oh! There, you only got it off 
| of one side! Didn’t I tell you it was awful 
| solid? I don’t b’lieve it will ever come out, do 
you, mamma ?”’ sobbed Ray. 

“Yes it will. Let me tie a string to it, and then 
| tie the other end to the doorknob. 
may rest while I tell you about the first tooth | 
ever had pulled,” and mamma carefully selected 
a stout linen thread. 

“Did you have one pulled, mamma? Didn't 
you cry? Was it when you was little ?’’ ques- 
tioned Ray. 

“Yes. 1 was little, as small as you are, and I 
| cried louder than I want you to, I expect. 

“It was a little front tooth, and it was very 
loose. I didn’t want to have it pulled out. One 
night I went out for some wood for my mamma, 
and I tried to haul a stick in with a stout string. 


| When I opened the door, I took the string in my | 


mouth, and when I took a step forward, that 
string caught around my tooth. 
“TI jumped and screamed, and out it came. 


Wasn't that funny, Ray ??” Mamma was smiling, 
and watching the doorknob to which Ray’s tooth 
was tied. 


“Yes. I wish mine would come out so quick. 


|Oh—oh—oh! Why-e-e-e! It ids out. The door- 
knob pulled it!’’ for papa had opened the door 
| suddenly, and jerked the string smartly. “I 
think you knew papa was coming, mamma!”’ 

‘Well, here’s a broom. You can sweep the ice, 
{and have your skating frolic, after all,’’ said 
mamma. And sure enough, the clouds had all 
passed. It was sunshine out-of-doors, and—the 
| tooth was out! E. H. 8. 


—— +o 


| 
| “On DEAR!” sighed little Sadie, who wasn’t 


“It won’t come, mamma. I don’t b’lieve it! feeling well, ‘my head aches, an’ my feet aches, 


ever will. Dear me! What makes loose teeth | 


an’ my gin’ham d’ess aches! 





Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, etc. 
Zz. 


RIDDLE. 





I’m green and I’m white, 
I’m black and I’m brown, 
I’m found in the forest, 
I’m used in the town; 
I’m worn as a garment 
When chilly Winds blow, 
And always aspiring 





I’m often brought low. A.M. P. 
DOUBLE ZIGZAGS. 
1 * * * * * * 11 
« 2 * * * * 12 * 
** 3 e 1g 4 * 
* * * 4 14 * * * 
*~ * 5 * * 1 * * 
* 6 * * * * 16 * 
q * * * * * * 17 
* 8S * * *& *& BR 4 
* * 9 * * 19 * 

* * * 10 20 * 
Across. 


. A place where butchers kill and sell meat. 
- Belonging to races. 
- To disown. 
. Rehearsals. 
‘o take one in every ten. 
. A tree and its fruit which isa species of orange, 
7. Primitive. 
8. Common. 
9. To free from fear. 
10. Affliction. 


Zigzags. 


Dorm OF 1 


1 to 10. The name given to 
the children’s friend, whose 
festival occurs on Dec. 6th. 

ll to 20. Another name 
given to the same. 


F. 8. F. 
3. 
EASY AMPUTATED QUOTA. 
TIONS. 


Each word is beheaded 
and curtailed. 


1. -ono- -h- -harg- -he- 
aril 
-ono- aie -igh- -rigad-, 
-obl- -i- -undre-.— 
Tennyson. 


to 


- -ro- -reenland- -c- -oun. 
tain-, 
-ro- -ndia- -ora- -tran-, 
-her- -fric- -unn- -oun.- 
tain- 
-ol- -ow- -hei- -olde- 
-n-. 
4. 
LETTER ANAGRAMS. 
Ex.—} , C over L—clover. 
Write a line in each case 
describing the position of 
the letters toward each 
other, and transpose the let- 
ters used in this description 
to make a word that will 
answer the definition given. 
1. Ww A blanket. 
2.G 8, Small shoots of a 
tree. 
3 H)A loud, rumbling 
a noise. 
4. SH, Part of a clock. 
5. 7 f Anything lent. 
a 
» D?) wos, 
6. gj Weights. 
5. 
PUZZLE. 
I’m very sure this little word 


That means to join, you've often heard. 
Five letters form it, and ’tis strange 





Then you | 


The stick of wood pulled my tooth for me. | y 


That two transposed make such a change; 
It joins no more and you will find 
That now it tells you to unbind. 


} 
| 6. 
CONCEALED PROVERB. 


In each of the following sentences a word is 
Bs... 3 When the words are rightly guessed 
| and read in the order here given they will form a 
| familiar proverb. 


I think Mr. Corbett errs in his statement. 
My uncle wanted to buy a doll at every shop in 
Nuremberg. 
Emerson said, “Give me health and a day and I 
will make the pomp of emperors ridiculous.” 
He ran down the lane very swiftly, and caught 
| the horse. 
a 


BIRTHDAY LETTER. 


My /Jirst is in carpus, but not in the thumb; 
My next is in coccyx, but not in sacrum; 
My third is in lens, but not in the eye; 
ae Sourth in the lungs, but not in bronchi; 
ue Jifth is in heart, but not in its beat; 
sixth is in ankles, but not in the feet; 
y next, though in mouth, is not in the lips; 
eighth, though in femurs, is not in the hips; 
ninth, in papille, is not in the skin; 
tenth is in tibia, but not in the shin; 
y next, though in socket, is not in the ball; 
next, in the liver, is not in the gall; 
My nezt, in the cornea, is not in a tear; 
While the next, though in concha, is not in the ear; 
My Zast is in muscle, but not in the bone, 
And now, I hope soon, my whole will be ‘known. 


Sasser say os 
1 
SESS SSES 


oT 





Conundrums. 


What rare and beautiful plants does every per- 
son possess? Palms. 
If you ask Louisa for a drink of water, what 
battlé may you name? Waterloo (Water, Lou!”). 
What kind of keys are most mischievous? 
Monkeys. 
What kind of a hood are thousands working to 
obtain? A livelihood. 
When does land keep you warm? When you 
wear a cape. 
When does a monk frown? When he has his 
| cowl on (scowl on). 






4 
4 
ia 
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THE WORLD BENEATH THE OCEAN. 


The depths of the sea have always fascinated 
the human imagination. 


only natural that man, who has found the dry land 
so rich in wonders belonging to all the kingdoms 
of nature, should desire to know what is hidden 
under the broad bosom of the ocean. The tempta- 
tion presented by the pear! fisheries, and by the 
wish to recover sunken treasures, has resulted in 
our acquiring considerable knowledge of the sea 
bottom in certain localities near shore. 


Some interesting facts have just been brought 
to the attention of men of science by M. Hl. Fol, 
of the biological laboratory at Nice. M. Fol has 
for several years been exploring the bottom of 
the Mediterranean Sea along the shore near Nice, 
in the search for marine animals. 

During his explorations in a diving dress he has 
carefully studied the effect of sunlight under water, 
and has found that the illumination of the sea 
is probably much less than has generally been 
supposed. 

The world under the ocean is not only a world 
of mystery, but one of twilight and of night. 
M. Fol found that at a depth of about one hundred 
fect it was difficult to discover the small animals 
he was in search of. When the sun had begun to 
decline in the afternoon, darkness would suddenly 
envelop him when he was in thirty-five or forty 
feet of water, and, rising to the surface under the 
impression that night had actually begun, he would 
be astonished to find himself emerging into bril- 
liant sunshine. 

At considerable depths he found that it was 
ordinarily impossible to see a rock at a distance 
greater than about twenty-five feet. Under the 


Three-quarters of the | 
earth’s surface is covered with water, and it is | 


THE | YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” relieve 
Sold every- 
[Adv. 


The Throat,.— 
all Throat troubles, and are not injurious. 
| where, and only in boxes. Pride, 25 cents. 


WORLD’ S$ FAIR P rtf li Containing 16 fine artis- 

0 0 10, ad : c illustrations, size 
10x14. An elegant work of art. Price post-paid 50 cents. 
H. B. HARFORD & SON, 134 Van Buren Street, Chicago. 








STAMP COLLECTORS sen¢ for lists, papers,and 
receive a Mexican stamp free. C. H. Mekeel, St.Louis, Mo. 
OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 

_ Training School. Always open. 41 Tremont mt St. 


A MONTH and board, or highest com- 























Mouth Organ Chart teaches a tune in ten minutes. 
mission and 30 days’ credit to Agents, 
© Desiring information for making 
tions and prices. J. W. Smith & 
y 3ronzes, Jewelry, 
etc. [2A profitable pueenaee Fer aman with small capi- 
a-= += «| The Best Yet. 

is creating much interest 

for yourself. Agents wanted, 


Agts. wi wntd. 2c. stamp. Music Novelty Co. , De troit, Micl Mich. 

65: i students, Young men or 

© canvass for New Book. 

P. W. ZIEGLER ‘ 60., Philadelphia, Pa., or St. Louis, Mo. 
LADIES or mounting Crocheted or 

broidered Suspenders kindly send 

Make Him _eus your address for card of instruc- 

A PRESENT. Co., 109 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 

A Catalogue of Rich Comb 

od _— Cases, Silverware, 

Prese nt \ Work “Boxe , etc., with lowest 
New York prices attached, sent free by addressing, 

MAHLER BROS., 503-506, 6th Ave., N. ¥. 

And STEREOPTICONS, all prices. \ iews illustra- 

ting every subject for PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS, 

tal. Also Lanterns for Home Amusement. 220 p. 5 a 

free McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 

s 

40 Christmas Puzzle. 
Cents 10 Cents. 

This wonderful puazle has 

recently been invented. It 

everywhere. New, novel, 

educating. Just the present 

for a friend, or amusement 

big pay. Sent post- paid, only 

10 cents. 40 Puzzle Co., 

J P. O. Pox 1773, , BosToN, Mass. 











“You might kill your stom- 





best of circumstances, with very clear water and 
an unclouded sun overhead, a rock might be 
perceived eighty or ninety feet away. 

He observed that the animals living on and near 
the bottom would, when alarmed, flee with great 
consternation for a distance of a few yards and 
then stop, believing that they had got beyond the | 
sight of pursuers. 

One of the practical conclusions drawn from 
M. Fol’s experiences is that it will not be possible 
for submarine vessels to move rapidly at any 
considerable depth, owing to the imminent danger 
of collision with obstacles that are not visible 
a oy a very narrow range. 

Sut those depths are not the less interesting 
because they are buried in almost impenetrable 
shadow. 


—~o>— 


ach on your meat” yet not 
enjoy your meal had it not 
good relish. But Shrewsbury 
Tomatoketchup ensures a good 


relish. 
E. CG. HAZARD & CO., MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK. 


The Baby’s Delight 
Exercising Machine 











CHINESE JUSTICE. 


In many respects the Chinese are a most rational 


and practical race, though their ways are not those 
of Western peoples. London Truth relates an 
incident that is characteristic of Chinese methods 
in government. During a recent “anti-foreign- 


devil” riot at some place between Tong-Tu and | 


Kaiping, the mob destroyed a good length of the 
railway that had recently been carried through 
the district. 


The local mandarin, instead of using the forces 
under him to quell the riot, sent the soldiers to 
assist in the evil work. The embankments were 
leveled for some distance and the rails thrown into 
the river, and an attempt was made to destroy the 
bridges. Mr. Kinder, the head engineer of the 
line, laid the state of the case before the Toatoi of 
Tientsin, who is the head director of the under- 
taking. The Toatoi sent for the mandarin. 

“To please yourself and friends,” said he, 
have destroyed the railway track. To please’me 
you will put it back just as it was before. If, in 
one month from to-day, the trains are not running 
as before, you lose your head, and your family 
and ancestors are disgraced. 

“Mr. Kinder estimates the damage and loss by 
non-running of trains at fifty thousand t: 1els, which | 
sum you will have to pay out of your own funds to 
the company. 

“For labor, all your officials, soldiers and tow ns- 
folk will work a3 you direct, receiving no money 
for their labor, and all salaries are stopped till the 
repairs are complete. I shall appoint a Board of 
Punishment to return with you, with power to} 
torture and imprison any one ‘who makes the least 
disturbance or trouble.” 

The mandarin begged for mercy on the plea that, 
as the country was all under water, he could not 
possibly get mud and stone, wherewith to build 
the embankments. The Toatoi saw the force of | 
this plea, and said he would give him a chance | 

He could pull down any of his forts th: ut he 
liked in order to = material for the repair of 
the railway, and he would give him three months 
after the railway was completed to rebuild his 
forts at his (the andarin’s) own expense. 

In less than three weeks the trains were running 
again, and the mandarin and his agents are now 
rebuilding the forts. 


vou | 


a ema 
THE QUOTATION. 

The late Doctor Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford, 
had a keen sense of humor, which, however, 
he indulged only on appropriate occasions. An 
amusing story is told, in the September North 
American, of his quickness of repartee. 


COMPLETING 


While on a visit to a country-house a carriage 
party was made up for a drive, and the bishop was 
urged to join it, but he insisted on walking, and | 
started off on foot by himself. On the road the | 
carriage Fp | passed him as he was trudging 
along, and one of the company shouted out to him, 
quoting from Watts’s hymn: 

“How blest is he who ne’er consents 
By ill advice to walk.” 

Quick as a flash the bishop shouted back, com- 
pleting the stanza: 

“Nor stands in sinners’ ways, nor sits 
Where men profanely talk.’ 


— 
DECEPTIVE APPEARANCES, 
There is in the English navy a famous and 
valiant admiral, who, when he is on shore, likes to 


take his ease in his handsome house in Belgravia, 
at the West End of London. 


Not long ago, on a pleasant afternoon, 
admiral sat in front of his residence, 
what neglected costume, smoking a pipe 

A policeman came past, and looked at him hard. 
The admiral paid no attention. 

“Look ’ere!”’ said the policeman, presently. 
you belong to the ’ouse, you know?” 

“No,” said the admiral; “the ’ouse belongs to 
me, you know!” 


the 
in a some- 


‘Do 


The most practical, health- 
ful and amusing device for 
children’s use ever intro- 
duced. Me | attractive to 
Baby, and invaluable for 
children backward about 
walking. If every_mother 
knew how .much labor it 
would save her, and how her 
baby would pomdoy it, she 
would not without it. 
Price, ° 

| Send for Circulars. 

| The Wilder Manufacturing Co., Salem, Mass. 


The List of Presents which you give 
CHRISTMAS, (89l, 

should include a Silk Umbrella. 

is your opportunity. Crasp it! 


~ °° THE READ UMBRELLA 


FOR GENTLEMEN & LADIES. 

A Silk Umbrella of special quality. 
Very low prices. Sent free on receipt 
of cost. We guarantee satisfaction. 
Write at once for our free catalogue. 


CHARLES F.READ & CO. 
45 BROAD ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Flexible Flyer: 
and Flyer Coasters. 


8 Sizes. Great improvements, 
just out! No coasters in the world 
equal these in easy Steering, Speed 
Comfort, Strength, Safety anc 
Economy combined. 


Shoe Leather Saved by the Ton. 
Steered With a Touch. 


Send for full descriptive cata- 
logue with fifty testimonials, for 
yourselves and friends. Buy of your 
nearest dealer. 


S.L.ALLEN & CO., Manfrs., 
1107 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


better present 
for gentlemen 


than a Pair of Suspenders. 


‘MOST cexsisve SUSPENDER. 


SENSIBLE 
Send for Circular telling how you can get it. 


| CHESTER SUSPENDER CO., 10 Decatur Ave., Roxbury, Mass. 


Here 


TRADE MARK. 





Spring Steel Runners. 


Steering Device. 


NC 








PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


COMPLETE, 4 alphabets rubber 78, type rapes bottle In- 
Put box with 


4 ter, etc. Sets names 
ts 500 cards an hour.Sent postpaid 15c;2 for 2e, cena 
iz ILIN GERSOLL & BRO. 65CortlandtSt.. Citys 








as 


10c 


CLU B° | 4 postpaid for | Bill. 

MarksLinen,Cards,Papers,Everything 
New Agents oT é Free} 

THALMAN MFG. Co., 125 Balt. St., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A. 


GOOD FOOD CURES DYSPEPSIA. 


Good food is the only thing which will cure dyspepsia. 
Dyspeptics using a starvation diet, and afraid to eat, 
for fe ar of increasing their disorder, should read my 
**Advice to Dyspeptics” which tells all about dys- 
popsa. its causes — cure, what food to eat, and what 

dl to ry oid. Sent free. 
JOHN McA LVIN, Lowell, Mass. 


RHEE OM 


__ Mitchell's Rheumatic Plasters. 




















Tue MATCHLESS” 


RepeatinG Air Rife 


“CHAMPION” AIR AIR CARBINE, $1.50 


By express, charges unpaid, on receipt of price- 
Send for book on AirGuns. Made only by 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE CO.,CHICAGO,U.S.A. 


BARNEY & BERRY 





CATALOGUE 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. FREE. 
OWL sar: 


We will send you a FRINGED 
LINEN Ti1py of “AN OWL BACH,” 
Floss to work it, INGALLS’ BOOK 
OF STITCHES, Ingalls’ 32-page Il- 
lustrated Catalogue of FANCY 
WORK MATERIALS, STAMPED 
Goons, ART Books, STAMPING 
OUTFITS, etc. ; also a SAMPLE 
Cory of INGALLS’ HOME 
AND ART MAGAZINE, 
ALL for ten 2c. stamps (20 cents). 

J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


Pea WALL : PAPER MERCHANT 


E AT sells the best, the cheapest and 


does the largest business in 


WALL PAPER 


ostage samples, and his 
side HOW. LO PAP ek will 7 sent Free. 
63-65 W. Washington St., Chi icago, Ill. 











prevents sick. 
hess, wind col- 
indi, estion; 
is self-cleans- 
eee draw 
z and cheap. 

Once try 

Insist on 
Descriptive circular free. 


Endorsed and used by highest medical authorities. 
“The Best’? and you will tolerate no other Bottle. 
your Druggist getting it for you. 


| Manifolt Co., 291 Church Street, New York. Manufactneon 


BARBOUR'S LINEN THREAD 





ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


HAND & MACHINE WORK. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY. now of so much interest 
to the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
THE NEW PARLOR GAME 


— 


with harmless Rifle and Pis- 
tol and Soft Rubber-Tipped 
Projectiles gives amusement to the 
whole family. Thoughtful parents 
buy this game because it is intensely 
amusing and perfectly harmless; be- 
sides it trains the eye, cultivates the Z 
judgment, and invigoratesthe whole @ 
mental and physical being. Mailed post- paid, with 








Breaze Rifle, $1 “25. Bronze Pistol, 33 
Nickel 1.7% kel $1. 


ic 00 
ed Elastic Tip C 3. 


157 Washington St. 
Boston, Dlass., or 15:2 Lake St., Chicago, ili. 














*% requires the continued use of 


A STY LISH TURNOUT REQUIRES A HANDSOME HARNESS, and | 
a handso 


HARNESS 
soe 


tere A 
Standard of the WORLD and sold by all eee Dealers. 








Be Sure Tt 
TO GET ° 


NEW ORK CENTRAL &HU 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THE 


iB UFFALO™ e320 


BU FFALO TOYS. 


TOYS 


INDESTRUCTIBLE! 
ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. 


LARGEST VARIETY. 
Sold by Best Stores, 
Who Keep Best Coods. 








| come to me every day. 


EVERY CHILD SHOULD HAVE 


anes JACK STRAWS. 
ail on receipt of 25 cents. 


By 
E. I. I. | HORSMAN, ‘Publisher, 1 Broadway, New w York. 


Bleached 
Muslin. 


This brand 
of muslin is 








unsurpass- 
ed for fine- 
ness and ex- 
of 
manufacture 
being _ par- 
adapted for ladies’ undergarments, 
gentlemen’s shirts and nightshirts. In pur- 
chasing garments ask for this brand and take 
no substitute. Sold by all leading Dry 
Goods Dealers in 36, 41 and 45-inch widths. 


cellence 





TRADE MARK, 





ticularl; 














CONSUMPTION 
in its 
early stages 
can be cured 
by the prompt 
use of 


" : 
Ayers Cherry Pectoral 
It soothes 
the inflamed tissues, 
aids expectoration, 
and hastens 
recovery. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 





‘DIAMONDS in 


Pendants, Brooches, 
Hair Ornaments, 
Bracelets, Finger- 
rings, Ear-rings, 
etc., etc. 
Original, Artistic, 
Unious Designs our 

Specialty. 


WATCH ES 


In great variety of 
designs and prices, for 
Ladies, Misses, 
Boys, Men. 
Watches to suit people 
in any and every po 
sition in life. Call on 
us if possible. We also 
send goods by express 

for examination. 


Twenty-one years at 
the centre of the whol« 
sale district of the 
Watch and Jewelry 
trade of this continent. 


HENRY ABBOTT & CO., 14 Maiden Lane, New York. 
DONALD KENNEDY 





Of Roxbury, Mass., Says: 


Strange cases cured by my Medical Discovery 
Here is one of Paralysis 
— Blindness— and the Grip. Now how does my 
Medical Discovery cure all these ?_ I don’t know, 
unless it takes hold of the Hidden Poison that 
makes all Humor. 
VIRGINIA CITY, NEVADA, Sept. 9, 1891. 

Donald Kennedy — Dear Sir: I will state my case 

to you: About nine years ago I was paralyzed in 
left side, and the best “doctors gave me no 
my for two years, and I was advised to try your 
Discovery, which did its duty, and in a few 
months I was restored to health. About four years 
ago I became blind in my left eye by a spotted cat- 
aract. Last March I was taken with La Grippe, 
and was confined to my bed for three months. At 
the end of that time, as in the start, then it struck 
me that your Discovery was the thing for me; 
so I got a bottle, and before it was half gone I was 
able to go to my work in the mines. Now in rt 
gard to my eyes, as I lost my left eye, and about 
six months ago my right eye became affected wit!) 
black spots over the sight as did the left eye 
— perhaps some twenty of them — but since I have 
been using your Discovery they all left my right 
eye. but one; and, thank God, the bright light of 
heaven is once more making its appearance in m 
left eye. I am wonderfully astonished at it, an i 
thank God and your Medical Discovery. 
Yours truly, HANK WHITE. 
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A FLYING DUTCHMAN. 


The man who boasts the loudest does not always 
show best under fire, writes Colonel McDowell to 
The Companion. This truth was laughably ilus- 
trated to us one day when we were encamped in 
New Mexico, hourly expecting an engagement 
with the Indians. Among the veteran Indian- 
fighters in our camp was Sergeant Shiilter, who 
astonished us youngsters—I was but twenty years 
old then—by thrilling accounts of his daring 
achievements. From his talk one would have 
thought him equal to the task of putting a whole 
band of painted warriors to flight, single-handed. 


My company had camped near the banks of a 
onal brook. It wasa beautiful autumn afternoon. 
Some of the men went in bath ing, some mended 
their clothes, while others overhauled their gyns. 
Strung out at a distance from the camp were a few 
pic kets. The, horses were given a chance to graze, 
tethered with long lariats fastened to iron pins 
driven into the ground. 

Suddenly there came acry of “Indians! Indians!” 
The men rushed in from all directions, and for a 
few moments wild confusion reigned. In the 
midst of it all we heard a series of spasmodic yells, 
and, turning toward the sound, beheld the fat 
sergeant, the bold, fearless hero of countless 
Indian encounters, capless, coatless, running as 
fast as he could toward his horse, and blowing and 
puffing with the exertion. 

Without stopping for bridle or saddle, he scram- 
bled upon the horse's back, seized its mane and 
dug his spurs into the b 3t’s sides with all his 
might. Excited by the u thus inflicted, the 
horse plunged forward w uasudden bound and 
set off at a mad gallop. 

In half a minute the animal reached the end of 
its tether and was brought to a standstill with a 
tremendous jerk. And Sergeant Shiilter? I verily 
think he was thrown forty feet over his horse’s 
head! He came down with a thump that could be 
heard throughout the camp, and it was a wonder 
that every bone in his body was not broken. 

Despite the supposed seriousness of the moment, 
every man of us stood still and laughed at the 
ludicrous spectacle. Poor fellow! His terror of 
the Indians had made him forget that his horse 
was tethered. He wasn’t much burt; and the cry 
of Indians turned out to be a false alarm caused 
by the approach of a few friendly Pawnees. 
Sergeant S$ niilter was ever after called the “flying 
Dutchman,” a title which he did not relish. 


—_—_—_+@>—___——- 
WHAT A BABY DID IN ONE HOUR. 


Uncle Will, the good-natured bachelor of the 
family, was left in charge of the baby one day 
while every one else was out, and out of curiosity 
he made a list of what the baby did in one hour. 
Here it is: 


Yelled fifteen minutes without taking breath. 
RG nele Will declares solemnly that this is a true 
statement.) 

2. Pulled out enough hair from his uncle’s head 
~ whiskers to stuff a sofa-pillow. 

. Crocked the wall-paper as high as he could 
re: ac h with the poker. 

4. Broke a stereoscope by sitting down on it. 

5. Swallowed six buttons and a good part of a 
spon of thread. 

. Emptied the contents of his mother’s work- 
* isl .~ down the furnace register. 
7. Tried to squeeze the head of the cat into a tin 
cup, and was scratched badly in the attempt. 

8. Knocked the head off of a fine wax doll 
belons ging to his older sister by trying to drive a 
ti ie k into ¢ a toy wagon with it. 

Fell off the edge of the whatnot, and brought 
om n with him two costly vases whic h were ruined. 

10. Broke two panes of window-glass with a cane 
which uncle let him have. 

Fell into the coal-hod and spoiled his new 
white dress. 

12. Set fire to the carpet while uncle was out of 
the room hunting up something to amuse him. 

13. Crawled under the bed and refused to come 
out unless uncle would give him the molasses jug. 

14. Got twisted into the rungs of a chair, which 
— to be broken to get him out. 

Poured a pite her of water into his mother’s 
von shoes. 

16. Finally, when he saw his mother coming, he 
ran out to the porch, and tumbled off the steps, 
making his nose bleed and tearing a hole a foot 
square in his dress. 

And yet Uncle Will thinks that boy will make 
something yet! 


~~ 
or 





A MOHAMMEDAN EVASION. 


According to one of the tenets of the Moham- 
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medan religion it is a sin to make a picture of any | 


living thing. The elaborate decorations of the 
palaces and mosques of the East are almost exclu- 
sively made up of ingeniously interlaced geometric 
designs, arabesques or flowers, intermixed with 
sentences of the Koran. 


There is a belief among Mussulmans that at the 
Day of Judgment Allah will demand that the artist 
who has made the image of a living thing shall 
endow that image with life, and that failing to do 
this the artist will be sent to perdition for his sin. 

A gentleman who visited a mosque in Algiers 
found that the tiles with which the building is 
decorated, which were very old and beautiful, are 
adorned with flights of birds. He expressed much 
surprise at this, ¢ and asked if the command against 
such representation were a modern edict. 

“Oh, no,” answered the pious Algerian to whom 
he addressed the question. “These are not pictures 
of living birds.’ 

“But they are painted as if flying across the 
tiles, * the other said in some astonishment. 

“y es,” the Mussulman replied, “but do you not 
see that about the neck of each there is a fine black 
line? That is to show that the artist painted only 
dead birds, and the command of the Koran is not 
Violated.” 

tor 


THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


A Paris correspondent sends to The Companion 
« pretty story from the Eiffel Tower, whichis still 
one of the attractions of the city. 


During the Exhibition of 1889 it was the custom 
of those who made the ascent to write letters 
there, direct them to themselves, and after tying 
them to little balloons, launch them into space 
from the immense height. 

One of these letters, still fastened to its balloon, 
Was lately discovered on an estate in Hungary, 
the proprietor of which put it into the post, and it 
duly reached the writgr in Paris, who was much 
astonished to receive letter written to himself 
nore than a year before. 
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| Many a life has been lost 
because of the taste of cod- 
liver oil. 

If Scott’s Emulsion did 
nothing more than take that 
taste away, it would save the 
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that put off too long the 
means of recovery. 

It does more. It is half- 
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For the Companion. 


EARLY MISFORTUNES. 


Talleyrand was the greatest diplomatist of his 
day. His father was a military officer, and the 
boy would no doubt have been educated to the 
same profession, but for an accident which befell 
him in childhood. 

After the fashion of the time, he was entrusted 
to the care of a woman, some miles away from 
home. While in her charge his foot was dislo- 
cated by a fall. It was not properly cared for, 
and his parents did not become aware of the fact 
until it was too late to correct the error. 

The abnormal strain brought upon the other foot 
soon induced a lameness in that also, and the boy 
thus became a cripple for life. This seeming 
misfortune determined a change in the plans of 
his parents for him, and as a result the name of 
Talleyrand has become one of the most familiar 
among the great ones of modern history. 

The history of a certain American family fur- 
nishes several similar examples of the beneficent 
results of disabling accidents. 

The young son of a farmer in a small town in 
Massachusetts had his hand crushed in his father’s 
cider-mill, and being thus unfitted to gain his live- 
lihood by farming, was sent in due time to the 
academy, to commence a preparation for a pro- 
fessional life. He died a member of the United 
States Senate. 

A boy who belonged to another branch of the 
same family, in the vicinity of Boston, cut his 
knee badly, and was long confined to the house. 
His kind pastor supplied him with books, and 
perceiving that he had a natural aptitude for 
study, taught him Latin, and finally induced his 
parents to send him to college. 

The young man graduated at Harvard, and 
became a minister of the gospel. One of his sons 
was a general in the army of 1812; another served 
his country in Congress. 

The son who entered politics had six sons who 
were college-educated men, all prominent in 
their 


eminent as an author. 

All this life of education and usefulness, ex- 
tending through three generations, may be said to 
have started in a little boy’s cutting his leg! 


_ 


SPEECH IN DOGS. 


In a recent number of The Companion refer- 
ence was made to the experiments of a French 
man of science in teaching a dog to articulate 
certain sounds belonging to human speech. A 


dog, it was stated, had been found in Paris which | 


was able to utter a sound approaching very nearly 
to the word “mamma.” 
A correspondent of 7he Companion writes that 


a dog has been observed and carefully studied, | 
much nearer home than Paris, who pronounces | 


the word “mamma” as nearly like the sound of 
human speech as itis possible for it to be uttered 
with the wide mouth and loose lips of a dog, and 


who does this with conscious effort, knowing that | 


it is required of him. 

This dog, a large black Newfoundland, a little 
more than a year old, is the property of a person 
who lives at Arlington Heights, a village near 
Boston. He has a long head, a prominent arched 
forehead, and lips which are full and large, over- 
hanging the lower jaw a little. 


The dog, when called by his young master and | 


’ 


asked, “Stanley, whom do you love?” or simply 


told to “Say it,” shows that he is aware that some. | 


thing is expected of him. He begins to look 
around for the bit of cake or other morsel of food 
which is to reward him for his attempt, and it is 
usually shown to him. 

As an introductory performance, Stanley lies 
down upon the floor. He never “talks” in any 


ption price is $1.75 | 


profession, one a judge of the Superior | 
Court of New Hampshire, and another a professor | 
for forty years in a New England college, and | 
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other attitude; but, while lying down, he keeps 
his head clear of the floor. 

“Now say it!” says his master, snapping his 
| fingers. The dog begins to “work his mouth,” 
opening and shutting his great lips repeatedly. 
By and by he gives out a sound which is half-way 
between a growl] and a whine, and which is con- 
tinually interrupted by the opening and shutting 
of the lips. 

The effect is much like “maw-maw-maw-maw.” 
The dog is told that this will not do, and that he 
must say “mamma.” He resumes the working of 
his lips, and reduces the number of his syllables 
to three. 

Once more told that this will not do, he makes 
| another attempt. His voice seems to fall, and the 

vocal sound to be less broad, and at last he 
| shortens down his speech to two syllables, and 
utters a sound which, heard from an adjoining 
room, might easily be mistaken for a human voice 
speaking the word “mamma.” 

He is apparently proud of his achievement, and 
says his “mamma” again and again. He is 
rewarded with bits of cake, and is plainly elated 
and somewhat excited. 

At times he says his “mamma” without any 
preliminary experimenting with a larger number 
of syllables. Occasionally he approaches very 
much nearer the vocal sound “ah” in the word 
than he does at other times, and sometimes he 
whispers the word rather than “‘speaks” it, emitting 
his breath without a distinct vocal sound. 

His master says that the accomplishment had 
its beginning in what was apparently an accident. 
When a young puppy the dog uttered a whine, at 
the same time closing his lips. It occurred to the 
master that the sound could be developed into the 
utterance of the word “mamma,” and he began 
from time to time, as occasion served, to teach him 
to repeat the sound, rewarding him when it was 
accomplished. 


| 


TEN ANXIOUS MINUTES. 


While Captain Anderson, author of “A Cruise 





in an Opium Clipper,” was trading in Formosa, he | 
had been to the shore with some of his men, on a | 
wild and almost unknown part of the island, to | 
rescue the crew of a Dutch schooner. On their 
way they had fallen in with a band of native 
wreckers, and had been compelled to fire upon 
them. The Dutch crew was rescued, and Captain 
Anderson and his men started on their return to 
their own ship. 





Our way took us in single file through a narrow | 
| pass, and as I entered it at the head of my men, 
for a second my heart almost ceased to beat at the 
startling sight that met my gaze. 

The pass was lined on both sides with ferocious- | 

looking natives, armed with pole-axes, spears, | 
| huge knives, and many other death-dealing instru. | 
| ments. 

Although I was taken flat aback by the sight, | 
some instinct carried me forward sword in hand, | 
looking to the right and left with a cool, staring 
eye, which seemed to curb the revengeful spirit of 
the natives. ; 

On arriving at the other end of the defile, || 
stopped, turned round, saw all the men safely 
through, and then told them in unmistakable 
English to make a clean pair of heels for the ship, 
while | brought up the rear at a sharp pace as 
soon as I had gota little way from the entrance of 
the pass, so that the natives might not see us in too 
greata en A 

How they let us through without touching a hair 
of our heads, or once making a motion toward us, 
pes my comprehension. A kind Providence 
nad certainly watched over us for that time, and, 
shame to say, not one of us returned thanks to 
God for our preservation. 


GREAT SEVERITY. | 


A very estimable widow has a son who is far 
f-om estimable. Evil companions have corrupted 
the good manners he once had, and the ravages of 
dissipation are already becoming visible. His 
poor mother is nearly broken-hearted. She was 
confiding her troubles one day to an old and 
trusted friend. } 





“Il am afraid,” said her friend, “that you are not 
~ enough with John; you are too easy with 
him.’ 

“On the contrary, I am sometimes afraid that I 
am too harsh.” 

“Why, what have you ever done?” 

“Oh, I haven’t done anything, but I have talked 
to him a great deal.” 

“What have you said?” 

“Why, I have said, ‘John! 
severe things.” 


Jobn!’ and other 


SOMETHING GOOD. 


Little Marjorie is by no means fond of going to 
chureh. She has to sit too still, and “the man” 
| talks about things she cannot yet understand. 


“What's it for, mamma?” she asked one day. 
“What do we go to church for?” 

Mamma tried to tell her the reasons, and con- 
cluded by saying: 

“And when you can’t understand what the min- 
| ister means, you must remember he is talking 
about good and beautiful things; and you must 
make up your mind to think of something good 
yourself.” 

That day Marjorie was very quiet in church, and 
her mother praised her for it on the way home. 

“I did just as you told me,” said the wee maid. 
“I thought of something good.” 

“What was it, dearie?” 

“Apple-pie!”’ 


TOO SLOW. 


Monsieur Calino was ordered by his physician 
to take a drive of an hour each day, and having 
no horse of his own, he called a cabman for the 
| purpose. 

One day he signalled a cabman, and got in for 
his daily drive. The horse started up at a pain- 
| fully slow gait. 
| “Hold on!” said Calino tothe driver. “I must 
get another cab. It would take me all day to ride 
an hour with such a slow plug as that!” 


INSULT NUMBER TWO. 


“Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” says the 
| proverb; but then comes the question, Who is a 
friend? 
“What’s the reason you didn’t speak to Boreham 
when he passed us?” said one man to another. 
“He insulted me the other day—called me a 





| freckled idiot.”’ 


To cleanse and preserve the teeth use “Brown’s | 
Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.”” Microscopical 
examinations have proved that the use of soap is the 
only safeguard against the accumulation of animal and 
vegetable parasites on the teeth. Camphor strengthens 
and relieves soreness of the gums. Price, 2% cents a 
bottle. Sold at drug stores. [Adv. 








EASTMAN COLLECE, PovucHKEErsi, N. Y., 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Business houses supplied with competent 
assistants. No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
raphy taught. Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


New Books For Boys, 


THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. 

By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. With colored 
illustrations after Flaxman. 12mo, cloth, 
gilt, $1.00. 

THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. 

By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A, With colored 
illustrations after Flaxman. 12mo, cloth, | 
gilt, $1.00. 

THE BURNING OF ROME. 
A Story of the Days of Nero. 

By ALFRED J. CHuRCH, M.A. With colored 

illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. 





“This story is a delightful one and will be 
welcomed by hosts of young people during the 
coming holiday season.”—Boston Traveller. 


TIM. | 


A Story of School Life. 
12mo, cloth, extra, $1.00. 


All Pane wg of books are invited to send for our 
New Illustrated Catalogue of Christmas and Holiday | 
Gift Books, which will be sent free by mail to any | 
address. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


What is wanted of soap for 
the skin is to wash it clean and | 
it. 


not hurt Pure soap does 


that. This is why we want 
pure soap; and when we say 


pure we mean without alkali. | 


Pears’ is pure; no alkali in 


it; no free alkali. There are a| 
thousand virtues of soap; this| 
one is enough. You can trust 
a soap that has no biting alkali 
in it. 

All 


especially druggists ; all sorts of 


sorts of stores sell it,| 


people use it. 


SHORT STORIES,” 2iSncpoutau fiction 
Send ten cents in stamps for a specimen copy to— 
THE CURRENT LITERATURE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


§ EST 23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


sé 


FREE. 
BEAUTIFUL BOOK 
ON THE 
CARE OF THE TEETH. 
ADDRESS 


E.W. HOYT & CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


At night we'll feast together. 
Most welcome home.—SHAKESPEARE. 


MENU. 


Cowdrey’s Soups 


Consommé, 
Printanier, 


Tomato, 
Julienne, 
Macaroni, 

Soup and 

Bouilli, 
Beef, 
Pea, 
Okra, 
Mutton 

Broth, 
Mulligatawny, 


Vermicelli, 
Vegetable, 
Clam Broth, 
Chicken, 
Purée of 

Game, 
Terrapin, 

Green Turtle. 


May be Purchased of 
Your Grocer. 


PETROLEUM 


ASELINE 


JELLY. 


An invaluable family remedy for Burns, 
Wounds, Sprains, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 
Hemorrhoids, Sun Burns, Chilblains, etc. 
Taken internally, will cure Croup, Coughs, 
Colds, Sore Throat, etc. 
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Pure Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), . . 
Pomade Vaseline (2-oz. bottle), . 
Vaseline Cold Cream, “-@ * - 
Vaseline Camphor Ice, ... 
Vaseline Soap, Unscented, . . 
Vaseline Soap, Pertumed, . . 
White Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), .. . 
Camphorated Vaseline (2-o0z. bottle), 
Carbolated Vaseline (2-0z. bottle), . 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE AT ABOVE PRICES. 


Be careful to accept only the genuine, 
put up and labeled by us, if you wish to 
receive value for your money. If any 
dealer offers you an imitation or sub- 
stitute, decline it. 


DO NOT BE CHEATED. 


. 

7 
. » 
. . 
. . 
. 


Chesebrough Manufacturing Co. 








Which—Man or Shirt? 


Has 


flannel 


the man grown, or has the 
shrunk? Usually, the shirt is 
to blame. No, not that, either 
—but the way it’s washed. 
Flannels ought to be 
washed with Pearline. If 
you're buying new ones, 
start right. Have them 
washed only with Pearline 
(direction on every package) 


and they won’t shrink. As for the old ones, Pearline can’t 
make them any larger, but begin with it at once and it will 


keep them from growing smaller. 


It will keep them from the 


wear and tear of the washboard, too. 


Danger 


As one wash is sufficient to ruin flannels, great care 
should be exercised as to the use of the many imitations 
which are being offered by unscrupulous grocers or peddlers. 
Pearline is never peddled 


314 JAMES PYLE, N. Y. 











EVERYBODY WANTS 


FUR-TRIMMED GARMENTS, 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS. 


Show the Finest 


Assortment. 


Make the Lowest Prices. 


Our Elegant CATALOGUE 


contains an astonishingly beautiful variety of Fur Trimmed Clotk, 
Silk Matelasse and fine Seal Plush Garments of our own manufac- 
ture, ranging in price from $6.00 to $50.00 each, actually worth 50 per 


cent. more. This book 


also contains a complete descriptive price list 


of our enormous stock of new fali Dress Silks and Velvets. 
MAILED FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 


Write a Postal Card for it TO-DAY. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 


Mention this paper. 


lll State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





